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PREFACE 


r\^  the  following  pages  we  have  tried  to  write  of  life 
^^  as  we  have  observ^ed  it  in  our  short  though  some- 
what varied  experience.  In  order  to  do  this  sincerely  it 
is  we  believe  necessary  to  strike  out  straight,  ever  striving 
to  lay  bare  the  truth,  sparing  no  persons  or  principles 
and  writing  of  conditions  exactly  as  we  have  found  them 
whether  in  the  army  or  elsewhere.  We  do  not  comment 
on  common  vices,  such  as,  murder,  petty  theiving,  etc., 
which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  vices.  But 
when  we  refer  to  war  which  is  wholesale  murder;  profi- 
teering, which  is  dignified  robbery;  and  when  we  find  these 
vices  exalted  and  paraded  as  virtues,  we  strike  and  strike 
hard.  There  is  however  nothing  in  these  pages  meant  to 
be  offensive,  neither  do  we  consider  knocking  an  admirable 
accomplishment;  yet  where  we  state  a  thing  to  be  a  fact, 
we  are  prepared  to  prove  it  so  and  we  accept  responsibility 
for  the  Statement.  We  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
Purity  Players,  and  modem  Reformers,  their  mission  is  to 
reform  the  so-called  lower  classes.  Our  message  right 
back  to  them,  is:  To  first  reform  themselves.  So.  "Let's 
Go."  If  you  don't  like  our  lead,  strike  back.  V/e  will 
never  duck  our  heads,  and  perhaps  the  exchange  will  do 
us  both  some  good. 


Patience,  Patience,  Oh!  Powers  that  be. 

T  »  _       t^    -     - J  „  __  _1_ 

i  V6  iicHi«a   yuli,   iiGW  yuli  liC£li    I'iiK:, 


INTRODUCTION 


I  offer  the  rhymes  of  a  rover, 
Rhymes  of  the  land  and  the  sea- 
Though  light  and  absurd  to  the 'reader 
They  have  meant  no  small  effort  to  me' 

nul  •'"r^'^''"!.  ^^''^^'  ^^^  reference  book  and  map 
But  in  Onent  and  m  Artie,  they  were  written  in  NatS 

In  the  shadow  of  northern  iceberg, 

By  southern  rivers  mouth, 

Neath  Northern  lights  and  tropical  nights. 

They  were  written  in  North  and  in  South. 

m  the  depths  of  eastern  jungles, 

Cn  plains  of  alkili  dust, 

Near  the  tiger's  lair,  neath  the  haunts  of  the  bear 

They  were  wntten  in  East  and  in  West. 

They  are  not  the  soul-sobbings  of  a  Poet 

Or  the  prophetic  views  of  a  Seer, 

Or  the  seasons  Carol  or  Cynics  snarl, 

Or  the  love-lays  to  maiden  dear; 

But  rather  the  rhymes  of  the  Masses. 

As  met  with  far  and  near; 

Regardless  of  creeds  and  of  classes. 

And  conditions  that  often  were  queer. 

I  have  rhymes  of  the  Boys  in  Khaki, 

And  rhymes  of  the  Heroes  in  Blue, 

And  of  human  wrecks  round  Gondola  decks, 

Midst  the  odors  of  Mulligan  Stew; 

I  have  rhymes  of  western  harvests,' 

Infested  with  Floaters  and  Tramps, 

Some  of  the  Mines  and  Ori»an  Lire- 

And  some  of  the  Lumber  Camps ;' 
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I  have  songs  of  city's  grandeurs, 
And  the  city's  sinful  Slums. 
Of  lives  of  ease  and  beggars  pleas, 
And  the  hold-up  Games  of  Bums; 
Of  drunken  Fathers  and  Husbands, 
Of  tortured  Mothers  and  Wives. 
Of  Woman's  Arts  and  broken  Hearts, 
And  the  wrecks  of  Human  Uves. 
I  have  left  the  stench  of  the  city. 
And  wandered  in  God's  pure  air, 
I  have  said  it  before  and  repeat  it. 
Conditions  are  cleanest  there. 
On  the  depths  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
With  my  foot  on  some  virgin  sod ; 
Though  I  had  not  a  crust  in  my  pocket, 
I  have  felt  I  was  closer  to  God. 


I  offer  the  rhymes  of  a  rover, 

Rhyrnes  of  the  land  and  the  sea, 

Oh!  give  me  the  Wild  the  great  simple  child. 

Give  me  the  open  and  free. 

With  its  soul  as  pure  as  an  Infants, 

Though  sometimes  stormy  and  wild. 

Sometimes  sighing  and  crying. 

Again  like  a  sleeping  child; 

Without  ambitious  self  interest. 

Without  man's  sin  and  deceit; 

Give  me  the  Wild  the  great  simple  child. 

Let  me  rest  at  its  feet. 

There  let  me  lay  my  rifle. 

Now  that  the  fight  is  won. 

And  if  simple  rhyme  helps  to  pass  your  time, 

I  feel  tint  my  work  is  done. 
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They  told  us  that  in  Europe, 

The  Huns  were  running  wild, 

Of  little  children  murdered, 

And  womanhood  defiled; 

That  it  was  a  real  man's  duty. 

To  be  active  in  the  fray, 

Before  it  is  too  late,  they  cried, 

Oh,  Men;   "Enlist  To-day." 

But  we  eyed  our  old  job  fondly. 

As  we  slowly  sipped  our  beer. 

It  was  Hell  we  knew  in  Europe, 

It  was  pretty  soft  right  here; 

Could  we  give  up  "thirty  bucks"  a  week, 

And  march  off  to  the  front. 

Perhaps  to  die  amidst  the  Huns 

For  "thirty  bucks"  a  month. 

Ah!  'twas  then  we  saw  our  duty. 

Like  the  noble  things  we  wero. 

Soon  on  our  way  to  Aldershot, 

All  singing,  "Over  There." 

Oh!  Aldershot,  white-tented. 

Cold,  wet,  and  beastly  grim. 

Where  my  courage  was  first  dented, 

vVhen  someoiic  scicamed,  "Fall  In." 

Where  I  first  met  Sergeant-majors, 
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Heard  their  wild  Apache  yell; 

Midst  the  Fall  in,  Fall  out,  Double,  Quick. 

We  have  seen  a  bit  of  Hell; 

Reveille's  at  six  a.  m.  the  Sergt.-major's  cue, 

And  then  he  starts  in  plenty, 

To  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Clean  up,  Shine  up,  they  drive  you  on. 

Like  any  bloody  slave, 

P.  T.  Fall  in.  Fall  out  again. 

Nine  seconds  left  to  shave; 

And  you  can't  do  this,  you  can't  do  that, 

It's  all  against  the  rule; 

We  wanted  to  be  Heroes, 

Not  little  kids  at  school; 

We  must  keep  away  from  Woman, 

She's  a  real  live  pizen-snake. 

Believe  me,  boys,  I  am  thinking, 

Our  *M.  O.  is  a  fake; 

Did  you  get  those  hygiene  stories, 

And  the  pictures  on  the  wall? 

Say!     I  knew  a  guy  who  knew  a  giri. 

And  he  never  died  at  all. 

So  our  esprit  de  corps  is  waning, 

All  our  pluck  and  interest  too, 

The  only  thing  we  see  to  fight. 

Is  Mud  and  Spanish  Flu; 

And  we  often  dreaming  wonder 

Txr;ii  ♦u« „-_'•_     _-  ' 

..»-•  O..V.  Muaiaiiiuic  diways  last; 

As  we  work  like  slaves  at  present, 
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Thinking  sadly  of  the  past. 

They  are  taking  us  to  Russia, 

As  soldiers  of  the  King, 

And  if  we  see  a  Bolshevist, 

We  will  shout,  "You  horrid  thing." 

Or  perhaps  we  will  "Shun"  a  dozen  times. 

And  double  up  our  fist; 

Then  all  "Form  Fours"  our  very  best, 

And  slap  him  on  the  wrist. 

•  M.  O.— Medical  Officer. 
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'T^HERE  is  a  commandment  of  God,  "Thou  shall  not  kill,"  and  we  are 
■'■  not  at  all  convinced  that  war  is  an  excuse  for  breaking  it.  No  we 
are  not  convinced  that  because  the  powers  jr  the  profiteers  declare 
war,  we  should  place  a  rifle  on  our  shoulder,  march  ofT  to  Timbuckto 
and  pump  lead  into  some  native  who  is  as  innocent  as  ourselves. 

We  can  find  nothing  in  the  Saviours  teachings  to  justify  bloodshed. 
Indeed  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  tragedy  he  rebuked  Peter  for  an 
attack  on  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  attact  was  made  in  his  own  defense.  Yet  during  the  late  war 
conscientious  objectors  were  called  cowards  simply  because  they  hesi- 
tated to  slaughter  certain  individuals  who  had  never  injured  them  in 
any  way. 


CONSCRIPT  BROWN 
OR  THE  RETURNED  MAN'S  STORY 


Perhaps  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  Brown,  who  died 
at  Stanislau. 

In  twenty  years  of  service,  there's  the  queerest  case  I  saw; 

And  I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  soldiers,  in  barracks,  tent 
and  field, 

The  whitest  men  who  ever  fought,  the  yellowest  who 
squealed; 

'Twas  back  in  1917  I  first  laid  eyes  on  Brown, 

The  M.  S.  A.  was  active  and  the  police  had  run  him 
down; 

I  am  one  who  claims  when  that  law  passed,  somebody 
"pulled  a  bone," 

Such  pale-faced  sickly  kids  as  Brown,  should  all  be  left 
at  home. 

Oiir  romnaiiv  u;a«  ■rnnde  U'^  Tnr»ct  r\{  mon  ttiVi/-»  r1/-vrio  "*Uai^ 
bit,''       ■  -■      -     ^ •    —  -  r-..^...^..^ 
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And  in  a  crowd  like  ours,  a  Slacker  didn't  fit, 

So  no  matter  where  we  met  him.  round  the  canteen  or  in 
town, 

The  best  he  ever  got  from  us  was,  "there  goes  Conscript 
Brown." 

And  we  would  "ride  him"  for  his  shallowness,  his  lack  of 
nerve  and  pluck, 

We  never  called  him  "Bud"  or  "Pal,"  'twas  Conscript 
Brown  that  stuck; 

But  he  took  it  half  good-natured,  though  'twas  hardly 
meant  that  way, 

Seemed  a  home-sick,  dreamy  devil,  with  never  much 
to  say; 

'Till  tt  struck  me  kind  of  sudden,  that  a  boy  who  could 
stand  pat. 

Midst  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  hundreds,  had  a  sort  of 
nerve  at  that. 

Ana  I  grew  to  like  the  beggar,  used  to  often  take  his  part. 
Let  them  hit  a  kid  who  like  it,  I  never  had  the  heart  i 
So  Brown  and  I  grew  chummy;   Lord,  he  taught  me  half 
I  know, 

When  it  came  to  education,  say;  he'd  make  a  Monk  look 
slow. 

But  he'd  never  make  a  soldier,  though  well-behaved  and 
wilhng, 

I  saw  the  way  he  moved  around  he  was  not  meant  for 
dnilmg; 

At  the  Minature  and  in  the  Butts  he  failed  to  qualify. 

And   as    fC   \\'a\Tr\riai-    ^rrUfln^   U^ lJ_»i    1--    .  ^     n 

I  have  worked  with  him  for  hours,  using  all  my  time  and 
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That  same  night  I  heard  him  praying,  something  'bout 
Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

And  I  often  told  him  stories  of  hard  knocks  I  took  and 
gave, 

Tried  my  best  to  stir  him  up,  but  he  never  thought  me 
brave. 

I  remember  one  a  story  of  a  fight  we  had  in  France, 

Where  I  stabbed  a  half-starved  Austrian,  who  didn't  have 
a  chance; 

His  comment  on  that  amazed  me,  thought  my  yams  had 
turned  his  head. 

With  an  air  like  any  Parson,  "that  was  murder.  BUI  " 
he  said. 

And  I  couJd  not  argue  him  under,  though  I  tried  it  there 
ano  then. 

With  natures  law  and  self-defence  and  all  the  laws  of  men. 

The  laws  of  men,  he  told  me,  with  a  kind  of  saintly  nod, 

Should  always  be  subjected  to  the  higher  laws  of  God! 

He  had  some  queer  religion,  that's  why  he  couldn't  fight. 

He  wouldn't  kiU  for  any  cause,  he  didn't  think  it  right' 

Was  fuU  of  Bible  stories,  said  God  taught  us  to  be  meek,' 

And  if  a  fellow  slapped  my  face,  to  lum  the  other  cheek. 

Well,  I  had  heard  some  stories,  but  that  one  took  the  pot. 

And  I  thought  of  Africa  and  France  and  all  the  fights 
I  fought;  * 

Then  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  childhood,  a  kid  on 
mother's  knee. 

Oh!  far  back  in  my  mind  it  seemed,  she  told  those  tales 
to  me. 

And  later  when  in  Sunday  School  the  Bible  Class  was 
taught, 
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I  only  half  believed  them,  but  they  made  me  think  a  lot. 

ly  men  fought,  the  strong  agamst 


And  I  wondered  reallv  vvh^ 


the 


weak. 


I  knew  thei 


ould 


never  be  a  war  il 


again^ 
men  turned  tl 


cnew  tnere  wo 
cheek. 

I  thought  of  Leige  and  Rheims  and  Mons.  whole  citv's 
lorn  down;  '  ' 

Ihese   things  would   never  happen,   were  all   men   like 
Conscript  Brown. 

liut  fighting  was  my  business,  such  thoughts  were  not 
for  me, 

'  ^""^tfree'  "^^^''  ''''^"^'"^  ^'"^"^^  ^hat  all  men  might 

Or.  was  it  just  an  idle  dream?  this  world's  democracy. 

In  Northern  Siberia,  the  town  of  Stanislau, 

Humble  little  village,  made  most  of  mud  and  straw 

Where  exiled  Politicians  used  to  plot  and  scheme 

Now  where  hordes  of  bandits  and  Cooues  reign  supreme 

n^  M^^^^  ^'''^  '"  ^^'''''  ^""^  '"''^^^^  ^""'"'^  through  the 
Twas  in  this  town  of  Stanislau  I  saw  my  damnest  fight  • 
scouting  for  the  C.  E.  F.  along  with  twenty  more 

Our  forces  were  in  strength  to  south,  but  we  were  sent 
before. 

Mob  armies  occupied  the  town,  upon  destruction  benf 
Our  business  in  the  section  was  to  ascertain  their  strength.' 
Creeping  on  our  bellies  over  frozen  snow, 
By  the  Hght  of  their  camp-fires.  I  won't  cov  nil  t  c^,,-- 

^'''^  crowd"  '^''^"^  ^'""^^  '''^^^'^'  ""'"^"^  ^^^  howlingdrunken 
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1  >au  IkT  hblicd  to  ii;;il.c  lici  daui-i'.   I  lu'ar<i  lur  -^(•rcaIll 
aloud. 

A  girl  of  wondrous  beauty,  soft  form  and  tender  years. 

ller  eyes  were  wild,  beseeching,  her  face  was  lined  with 
tears, 

.\  Kirl  abused  b\'  hundreds  would  make  a  heathen  sore; 
1  saw  that  we  were  helpless,  and  then  I  saw  some  more, 
A  man  leaped  up  beside  me.  I  sprang  to  pull  him  down. 
1  saw  his  fea;ares  clearly,  the  man  was  Conscript  Brown. 
I  saw  him  pass  their  sentries,  I  saw  him  gain  the  town, 
I  saw  the  n^ob  surround  him.  I  saw  him  beaten  down. 

Then  we  left  the  ground  together,  with  a  kind  of  cursing 
sob. 

Twenty  howling  demons,  a  shame  to  any  mob. 
M>-  mind  was  kind  of  hazy,  don't  remember  half  the  fight, 
It  seemed  to  me  a  dozen  times  I  lived  and  died  that  night; 
I  was  stabbed  and  clubbed  and  shot  through,  sometimes 

up  and  sometimes  aown. 
I  shot  and  stabbed  at  al!  I  saw  in  that  cursed  town. 
Once  lying  m  a  pool  of  blood,  I  fancied  I  was  dead, 
Vei  when  a  Bolshevist  went  by,  1  shot  him  in  the  head. 
Then  at  last  I  heard  a  Bugle.     Was  it  fever ':*  or  I  dreamed? 
Like  someone  blowing  cook-house,  far,  far  away  it  seemed; 

And  I  thought  I  rode  the  •"bumpers"  on  a  freight  train 
way  back  west. 

'Twas  the  M.  ().  who  was  probing  for  a  bullet  in  my  breast. 
When  I  saw  that  gcKxi  old  khaki,  say  it  brought  me  back 


I  felt  like  or.e  v.ho  relied  after  years  and  years  of  itrife. 
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\'hv  town  was  now  ni  Christian  liands.  anrl  seemed  to  know 
It  loo, 

I'casaiils  snuied  upon  u>,  and   1   ht-ard  a  rooster  crow. 
<  'iir  l(wsc>  were  not  heavy,  except  the  scouts  who  fought 
ahead. 

And  1  had  been  with  them  had  the  mob  not  thought  me 

dead. 

W  c  gathered  up  then-  bodies  from  different  parts  of  town, 
iMKhi  where  the  fiRhtinK  started  I  picked  up  Conscript 
iirown. 

I  hriKing  to  him  closely  was  the  little  form  half  dressed, 

lirror  frozen  on  her  face  a  dagger  in  her  breast. 

That's  why  I  say.  don't  back  the  man  who  is  thirstinc 
for  the  fray, 

S(Mnetimes  the  heroes  are  the  ones  who  have  the  least 
to  say. 

I  ha\e  seen  it  proved  a  dozen  times,  I  proved  it  in  that 
town, 

W  here  Veterans  were  led  into  Hell,  bv  little  Conscript 
Brown. 

\nd  he  is  lying  in  Lake  Ivan,  'twas  I  who  chopped  his 
grave, 

And  I  carved  out  with  my  bayonet  the  words,  "he  died 
to  save." 

Now  when  the  Sun,  when  Sun  there  is,  far  off  to  west 
goes  down, 

Us  last  rays  kind  of  linger  on  a  Cross  marked,  Conscript 
Brown. 
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A    CEHTAiN  steamship  company  opt-rating  in  the  Pacific,  secured  a 

■^^-L-jiiiract  Ircin  ilicifovernrrifiil  loiranspnrl  the  Siberian  Expeditionary 
P'orces  imni  Xanoiuver  to  \'!adivostok  in  Russia.  This  contract  in- 
cluded the  rntii  niiiir  of  the  Tr(X)ps  en  route.  War  profiteers  like  so 
many  others  tluy  half  starved  the  soldiers  for  the  duration  ot  the  voy- 
age, a  thin  s(/up  or  stew  being  tiie  chief  diet  for  twenty-six  days.  It  is 
a  fact  t'lat  thue  was  an  investigation  after  the  Troops  disembarked  and 
we  uiidtrstand  iliai  liie  contract  price  was  considerably  reduced. 
The  name  of  the  ship  was.  The  S.  S.  Protaslaus. 


BOULION  a  la  S.  S.  PROTESLAUS 


I  have  seeti  some  stomiy  weather  in  thir*-"  years  of  my  Ufe, 

I  beat  it  a\va\-  to  the  Army,  after  a  row  with  my  wife; 

I  have  had  my  da\  in  the  bread-hnes,  worked  the  soup- 
kitchens  too, 

And  many  anight  in  the  Jungles.  I've  enjoyed  a  Mulligan 
Stew. 

I  was  never  stuck  or  discouraged,  as  long  as  I  stayed  on 
land, 

There  is  always  some  one  to  feed  you,  some-one  to  give 
you  a  hand; 

But  a  man  with  mv  roving  spirit,  the  sea  is  a  place  I  don't 
fit; 

I  am  sick  of  this  old  stew-kitchen,  but  it  is  one  I  can't 
quit. 

Sick  of  the  eld  Proteslaus,  and  her  cold- faced  Chinese 
crew, 

Who  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  feed  us  cans  and  cans  of 
Stew ; 

Slew  ioi  bicakia^L  iind  dinner,  again  ai  sti})(H."r  lime  Slew, 
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\  couple  of  quarts  of  the  Ocean,  with  max-. be  a  carrot  or 
two. 

Kemember  the  night  of  the  storm,  you  know  how  it  blew, 
It  seemed  to  me  all  through  that  night.  I  dreamed  and 
dreamed  of  Stew. 

An  over-loaded  stomacn,  or  may-])e  it  wa-  fear. 
My  hammock  tossing  wildly,  m\-  head  was  feeling  ({ueer; 
The  boat  was  tipping  madh-.  the  breakers  fairlv  screamed;' 
I  have  no  idea  what  time  it  was,  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed.' 
Ihat  the  old  Proteslaus  dumped  us  out.  along  with  all 
her  crew, 

And  we  struggled  vainly.  vainl>-,  in  an  Ocean  made  of 
Stew. 

I  was  clinging  to  a  carrot  as  I  v>ildlv  breathed  a  praver 

And  I  fought  the  others  madly,  'twas  the  onh-  carrot  there' 

1  hen  the  whole  Battalion  rushed  me.  nu  chance  v^  a^  gone 
I  knew. 

The  Regiment  all  perished  m  an  Ocean  made  of  Stew. 

I  hen  it  seemed  I  landed,  landed?  I  hate  t  ,  tell  ^  ou  where 
liere  were  no  harps  a  phrdng.  there  were  no  Angels  there" 
A  lellow  with  a  tail  and  horns  ua^  b'.isilv  at  work 
Me  stirred  a  p<)t  of  something  with  a  gn-at  big  iron  "fork- 
.\o  need  to  ask  him  questions,  hx  the  ^•er^  smell  I  knew' 
lie  devil  had  been  making  an  old  Proteslaus  Stew 
wo  quarts  of  the  Pacific  w.as  the  receinc  he  read 
A  ill  tic  common  flour,  a  carrot  and  a  ^pud 
was  urgecl  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  with  a  iranlic  veil, 
'lumped  that  kettle  over,  and  kicked  out  one  .ide  of  lielP 
i'"i  I  woke  up  in  my  hammock,  all  nn-  fear<  had  parsed 
awa\%  ■  ' 

W(>  have  Stew  again  for  breakfast.  I  heard  a  fellow  sa\-. 
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Hard  b\-  the  Blamvoosk  river,  our  lines  wrre  pitched  that 

night, 
The  glass  read  ninety-nine  below .  the  sn.ow  was  spotless 

white. 
T'-  ^  nights  had  passed  since  our  C.  ().  detach  ,d   "A' 

company, 
To  watch  the  operations  of  C.encral  Ivanski. 
No  better  than  a  bandit  was  this  man  Ivanski. 
He"d  wrecked  our  Q'masters  stores  and  pinched  our  J  air 

ahd  Tea; 
We  left  the  base  at  Ormstromvitch,  in  sections  silently, 
"Locate  this  man,"  the  C.  O.  said,  and  then  report  to  me. 
Bv  day  and  night  we  marched  along  with  scouts  on  either 

flank. 
As  far  as  Blamvoosk  River,  then  camped  upon  the  bank. 
The  night  was  dark  as    *Kid  McCoy,  the  snow  hung 

like  a  screen ; 
Our  sentries  and  out-posts  swear  they  could  not  see  a 

thing. 
Until  a  volley  split  the  snow,  and  a  scout  came  Hying  wild. 
The  Bolsheviks  with  Ivanski,  turn  out,  turn  out,  he  cried. 
We  never  acted  better,  man  it  was  good  to  see. 
How  eagerly  we  took  our  place  and  yet  how  orderU  ; 
"A""  had  a  score  to  settle  with  this  man  Ivanski. 


With  that  of  Cienl.  Paul  Obek  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
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Obek  was  the  best  soldier  that  Russia  ever  knew, 

He  checked  the  Japs  at  Ingovci-,  he  beat  the  EngUsh  too, 

Though  weary  of  the  Romanoffs,  he  joined  the  Bolshevik; 

In  all  Siberia  was  not  a  man  like  Paul  Obek. 

So  "A"  was  up  against  it,  odds  more  than  one  to  ten, 

I'nless   we   were   supported.    "A"   Company   was   done. 

And  the  Major's  face  was  troubled,  and  the  Major  bowed 

his  head, 
It's  one  chance  in  a  hundred,  have  I  a  scout?  he  said. 
Then  up  sprung  good  old  Melville,   always  first  when 

called. 
There's  going  to  be  trouble  here,  I'll  go,  Major  Bauld. 
'Then  dash  off,  daring  tMelville.  keep  to  the  Omsk  wood. 
As  far  as  the  Larinski  Plains,  where  Petrovitch  once  stood. 
Then  by  the  Lakes  Maroski,  keep  to  the  lowest  land, 
And  push  right  on  to  Ormstromvitch,   our  base,   you 

understand ; 
Ignore  outposts  and  sentries,  but  have  the  C.  O.  called, 
Just  say,  a  courier  from  "A",  respects  from  Major  Bauld 
We  are  engaged  by  Ivanski,  upon  the  Blamvoosk  bank. 
Supporting  him  is  Paul  Obek,  an  Otficer  of  rank. 
Here,  take  my  horse,  good  Melville,  while  we  sustain 

the  fight. 
The  man  who  rides  to  Ormstromvitch  will  win  his  stripes 

to-night. 

Then  daring  Melville  dashed  aw^ay,  the  pride  of  "four 

platoon," 
■\r\{\  wifVi  HiTY!  rrsH.p  tVsp  hnrvPR  r>f  "A",  heln  rr>u1d  not  rotne 

too  soon. 


tu 
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We  knew  from  our  sentries,  as  that  black  night  grew 

apace, 
The  enemy  had  circled  round  to  cut  us  from  our  Base. 

With  our  backs  to  that  wild  river,  Ivasnki  on  our  right 
hand, 

And  twenty  thousand  more  to  left,  that  was  Obek's 

command. 
All  through  the  night  we  stood  at  arms,  excitement  kept 

us  warm, 
Although  we  felt  the  Bolshevists  would  not  attack  'till 

morn. 

And  we  had  great  faith  in  Melvilli        ?  260th  at  our  back. 

Four  company s  together,  we  feared  no  man's  attack. 

When  just  at  dawn  a  cry  arose  and  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

That  gallant  Melville  had  returned  and  brought  help  from 
the  south ; 

But  Melville  looked  bewildered  and  the  color  left  our  face. 
When  Melville  said  to  Major  Bauld,  "I  forgot  the  name  of 
that  darn  place." 

In  my  heart  I  never  blamed  him,  Ormstromvitch  was 
hard  to  say, 

But  you  should  have  seen  the  Major;    Ciods,  I  thought 
he'd  pass  away. 

Then  he  said  to  Sergt.  Ivy.    "'twas  a  complicated  trip. 

These  Russian  names  were  never  meant  for  any  English 

lip; 
But  the  dawn  was  now  upon  us,  and  with  it  came  the  foe 

vaiiSKi  a  iiFSL  ciiOri  WaS  lO  Cut  OUi  liHc  iii  Lvvv.». 

He  little  knew  our  centre  held,  the  Dashing  Fourth  Platoon 
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He  had  a  better  chance  thai  day  to  penetrate  the  moon. 

I'or  our  Bombers  work  was  steady,  and  our  bayonet  play 
was  fine, 

Three  companies  rushed  at  us.  but  never  bent  our  Une. 

These  were  replaced  by  others,  who  flew  to  the  attack, 

Four  companies  of  Cossacks,  but  less  than  one  went  back. 

Now  all  the  time  on  our  left,  Obek's  men  stood  back; 

We  could  not  understand  the  man,  why  did  he  not  attack? 

We  knew  it  was  no  cowardice  made  him  stand  his  men 
"at  ease." 

A  braver  man  than  Paul  Obek  never  ate  Army  Cheese, 
He  was  thrilled  with  admiration  by  our  daring  work  that 
day, 

He  saw  Ivanski's  line  advance,  and  again  be  swept  away, 

Till  he  got  word  from  Ivanski,  "for  God's  sake  man 
attack," 

My  whole  two  legiments  have  failed  to  beat  these  wild- 
cats back." 

"Say  to  Ivanski,  'Fight  or  Flee,'  he  gets  no  help  from  me. 

I'll  not  sen''  20,000  men  'gainst  one  brave  company." 

Oh,  had  I  power  to  tell  you  of  the  fight  we  made  that  day. 

How  e'er  nightfall  Ivanski  died,  and  his  men  had  fled 
away; 

And  then  we  got,  "Left  Turn"  "On  guard,"  we  shouted 
eagerly, 

Bring  on  your  thousands,  Paul  Obek,  "here  stands  'A' 

Company." 

1   Obek  smiled  and  saluted  us,  for  the  daring  stand  we  made, 
J    ijut  ne  saiu  he  would   feci  hunoreu   lu  meei   the   whoie 

brigade ; 
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I  lis  ivspects  to  (jur  commander,  before  he  marched  away 
Perhaps    we    would    meet    when 


another  da^ 


Iter   matched,    upon 


Then  Ser.trt.  Iv\'  shouted.  •'Three  cheers  for  Paul  Obek," 
And  V, (■  -^aid  "P\'ire\\ell.  Paul,  old  kid.  you're  a  damn  white 
l)Ol-hevik."' 

We  made  a  name  lor  "A  '  that  clay,  for  each  man  done  his 
best, 

i^ut  the  Major  said  that  Four  Platoon  fought  better  than 
the  rest. 

•KID  McC  t)Y^    -Tdpuliii  little  C'LiM-l  iK.y  m     X'  (.   iriii).i:iy. 

(MEI.VILLK.     "A"   t'omp.iny    Uecruit,   of   an   apiwre-itly   slupia.   lazy,   indiflerent  \ 

disposition;    characterisl'cs  however  which  were  probably  assumed. 
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JONES'EY 


The  reader  may  recall  that  early  in  the  war  there  was 
a  lot  of  comment  and  comparison  in  the  papers  about  the 
cuality  of  the  Gemians  as  fighters.  Curious  on  this 
point  after  I  enlisted,  I  decided  to  get  some  first  hand 
mforn  ation.  In  Camp  at  Aldershot  I  was  quite  friendly 
vith  a  youngster  we  called  Jones'ey.  He  had  gone  Over- 
Sea's  when  only  six^^een,  being  through  a  couple  of  engage- 
ments and  wounded  at  Vimy  Ridge.  He  was  now  at- 
tached to  our  Company,  probably  awaiting  discharge. 
Like  most  returned  men  Jones'ey  was  quite  modest  and 
not  much  inclined  to  talk.  How  ever  I  undertook  to  pump 
him.  The  Germans  are  not  very  good  fighters,  are  they 
lones'ey?  I  asked.  Oh  Dunno,  he  replied,  good  'nough. 
Well  thc\'  are  not  as  good  as  the  Canadians  or  Highlanders, 
.ae  they?  Oh  guess  so.  'bout  the  same,  he  answ^ered. 
Well  I  insisted,  I  never  fought  them,  but  it  said  right  in  the 
I  'apcrs  and  I  have  heard  other  returned  men  say,  they  are 
u'wl  enough  at  long  range  artillery  work,  but  in  hand  to 
hand  fighting  when  they  see  a  cold  bayonet  right  at  their 
stomach,  I  tell  you  Jones'ey  they  dont  like  it.  Well! 
Who  the  I^ell  does?   was  Jones'eys  reply. 


i 
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ENCOURy\GlNG 

Christian  Missionaries  report  great  progress  being 
made  by  them  in  India  and  China.  This  is  most  en- 
couraging and  it  miay  even  be  that  when  they  get  the 
heaihetis  thoronohlv  christianized  we  can  deDend  on  them 
to  start  a  world  v,ar.  supported  by  submarines,  poison 
gasses,  and  all  modern  christian  improvements. 


^im 
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ONE  NIGHT  ON  KOPEK  HILL 


We  were  "doing  Vladivo^tock,"  you  know  how  fellows  will. 
And  wandering  idly  round,  we  came  to  Kopek  Hill; 
The  so-called  sporting  section,  with  red-light^  like  coals 

of  fire. 
The  sneaking  signals  that  say.  "there's  bodys  here  to  hire." 
And  the  price  is  just  five  roubles,  thats  well?  four-bits  at 

most, 
It's  the  worst  of  one  cheap  city,  of  the  East,  the  Barbary 

Coast, 
'^'ou  see  Russian  women.  Japs,  and  Chinks,  as  you  pass 

from  door  to  door. 
And  they  are  yours  for  just  i\\e  roubles,  a  mule  would 

cost  you  more; 
'Twas  evening,  and  the  many  dens  had  just  begun  to  fill, 
There's  been  some  shad\-  work  pulled  o!'f  on  this  same 

Kopek  Hill. 
1  had  a  Pal  along  with  me,  name  of  Tommy  Clare, 
Had  picked  him  up  at  Aklershot  and  we  were  Pals  for  fair, 
He'd  stake  me  to  his  last  kopek,  and  done  ii  lime  on  time. 
What  e'er  I  had  belonged  to  him.  and  what  he  had  was 

mine. 
'Twas  no  sentimental  friendship,  we  just  seemed  to  agree; 
We  were  meant  to  stick  together,  were  Tommy  Clare  and 

me. 
\Vp  had  fnuchl  and  hler!  loi'el'c.M'.  fro.^.e  'AV.d  star'^ed  and 

fought  and  bled, 
But  I  play  a  sort  of  lonely  hand  now  thai  m\-  Pal  is  dead. 
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\nd  often  niyhts  aflcr  "Li^hls  Out"  when  evervihing  is 

slill. 
1  damn  Uie  do^  that   "j^ot  him,"  that  night  on  Kopek 

Hill. 
I  am  never  likel\-  to  I'or^iet  the  things  that  happened  there, 
Or  the  devUV  tight  we  had,  myself  and  Tommy  Clare: 
We  had  "eased  into"  a  Jap  joint   where  things  looked 

kind  of  bright, 
!i  was  about  the  fifteenth  place  we  had  been  in  that  night ; 
Little  Oriental  fem.ale  seemed  stuck  on  my  pal     Tom, 
She  was  a  pretty  little  thing  and  played  her  hand  up 

strong; 
Her  name  was  Veta  something,  and  she  danced  round 

right  gay, 
Clinging  to  my  partner's  neck,   he  couldn't  get  away. 
We  ain't  no  saints,  us  soldiers,  and  Tommy  fell  for  fair. 
But  say  what  you  like  about  us,  we  play  these  women 

square ; 
1  am  chinning  to  a  little  Jap,  seemed  sad  but  nice  enough. 
And  I  threw  her  all  the  Jap  I  knew,  trying  to  learn  the 

stuff. 
But  I  am  watching  a  musician,  played  a  kind  of  mandolin. 
He  was  a  Turk  or  something?  with  the  meanest  mug  I 

have  seen; 
Sort  of  Pimp  for  this  girl  Yeta,  and  he  was  mad  for  fair, 
And  his  snakey  eye  was  darting  at  my  Pal,  Tommy  Clare. 
'Til  the  dirty  blood  within  him  could  not  stand  any  more; 
He  threw  his  mandolin  aside,  and  dashed  across  the  fioor. 
Then  he  sprang  at  little  Yeta,  and  grabbed  her  by  the 

wrist. 
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Hra^Ked  lier  nearly  upnuht.  jind  struck  htr  with  his  tisl ; 

I  hen  he  drew  a  crazv  lookup  kiiile  and  -crennied   "I  kill 
I  kill" 

"I  was  ihen  a  little  Hell  l^rokc  Ioom',  thai  niuht  on  Konel' 
Hill. 

With  a  spring  like  son^e  mad  tij;er  Tomniy  left  his  chair, 
iiui  half  of  Asia  sprung  up  too.  Irom  well?  from  (jod  know> 
where? 

And  ever>  man  amon.u  them  was  luni;eint;  with  a  knife. 

We  were  swingint,^  chairs  around  us.  liRhtinK  for  our  life; 

I'hen  two  men  joined  our  forces  ^ort  of  condensed  the  jam. 

I  saw  they  wore  the  unifomi  of  good  old  Uncle  Sam. 

And  I  cheered  the  western  spirit  that  will  stand  and  fighi 
to  show, 

We  don't  hit  kids  or  woman,  whether  high  or  low. 
But  this  little  devil  Yeta  didn't  even  stir, 
Just  sat  and  grinned  delightedly  to  see  men  fight  for  her. 
Then  I  glanced  at  Tommy,  saw  him  turn  half  about. 
He  dropped  his  guard  a  moment,  to  get  his  side-arms  out : 
This  sneaking  Pimp  who  had  held  back,  now  flew  to  the 
attack, 

He  sprang  at  my  Pal  Tommy  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back: 
And  with  a  sad  disgusted  g,  :.,  Clare  sunk  to  the  floor, 
Just  as  I  saw  the  G.  M.  P.'s  come  bursting  through  the 
door. 

Then  I  sat  down  there  beside  him.  had  no  more  heart  to 
fight, 

SuDtX>S.t"*  1  Hrtfd  vpllrivv    Hul    !  Inct  r^  Pol  *Vt-3f  r-.^.^u^ 

The  blood  was  dripping  from  his  side,  he'd  got  it  neath 
the  heart, 
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\n(l  I  saw  his  eyes  ueie  k;la,>,-.y,  ami  al  lasl  v.c  h.i<l  lo  pari ; 

\iid  yet  he  seemed  to  know  me.  though  he  was  so  pale  and 
weak. 

Spitting  blood  anci  couRhinp,  and  he  tried  <o  hard  to 
speak ; 

•I  never  thought  old  Pal."'  he  gasped,  then  he  sighed  and 
was  still, 

•'When  I  put  on  this  uniform,  I'd  die  on  Kopek  Hill;" 

<  iot  by  a  dirty  heathen,  in  a  den  of  vice  and  sin," 

\nd  gasping.  "God  forgive  us"  Tommy  Clare  passed  in. 

Then  I  got  up  idly  and  kind  of  looked  about, 

Ihe  place  was  half  in  darkness,  the  Police  had  cleaned 
her  out; 

Tlie  scum  had  run  like  rabbits  at  the  very  first  alarm. 
I  -aw  one  of  the  Yankee's  had  a  knife  wound  in  the  arm: 
-Vnd  the  Police  were  asking  questions  with  that  all  im- 
portant air, 

liut  1  hardly  listened  to  them,  I  did'nt  seem  to  care. 
1  lu\  took  nn-  old  Pal's  body  and  moved  it  awav  some- 
where. 

Iklore  I  seemed  to  realize  what  v, as  doing  there. 

!>ut  all  that  night  I  wandered  over  Kopek  Hill. 

loolang  for  that  sneaking  Pimp,  Tarn  looking  for  him  still; 

lor  a  musician  fellow,  plays  a  kind  of  mandolin, 

fli  1-  a  Turk,  or  something,  with  the  meanest  mug  I  have 
seen. 
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VODKA 


I  used  to  hit  the  high  spots  some,  back  m  the  good  old 
west, 

I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  spirits  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
best; 

It's  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  I   never  thought  it  smart, 

Unless  to  carry  round  a  lond  is  something  of  an  Art. 

I  never  liked  the  lighter  ^    .fT,  Beer  and  Wine  was  tame, 

But  I've  drank  Scotch  and  Irish,  'til  I  didn't  know  my 
name; 

For  Gin  and  Rum  and  Brandy.  I  was  a  common  fish, 

I  have  a  taste  for  Alky-splits,  and  ginger's  just  my  dish. 

One  time  in  a  "Tank  Town"  I  couldn't  find  a  bar, 

But  I  mixed  up  a  high-ball  of  wood-alcohol  and  tar; 

The  stuff  has  bt...  my  luiii,  it's  wrecked  my  very  life. 

To  think  of  hopes  and  chances  lost,  just  stabs  me  like  a 
knife. 

It  put  me  in  the  Jungles,  on  many  a  dizzy  cruise, 

I  beat  it  to  Siberia,  to  get  away  from  Boose; 

I  thought  in  that  great  wilderness,  I'd  have  no  more  to 
fear. 

But  it  must  of  seen  me  coming,  because  the  stuff  is  here. 

When  I  saw  this  Russian  Vodka  I  threw  up  both  my  hands, 

Like  other  high  explosives,  they  keep  it  here  in  cans; 

Is  it  strange  then  with  my  failings,  when  I  had  a  bit  of  cash, 

That  I  and  Mr.  Vodka,  would  have  an  awful  clash. 

The  Bolsheviks  were  quiet,  there  were  no  fights  to  win  or 
lose. 
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lUit    I  had  U)  havi-  ^onu'  action,  says  I.  "Ill  tight  this 
Boose." 

Well.  I  hit  the  stuff  lor  most  a  week  and  still  was  going 
strong, 

( '.tttirm  away  with  two  cans  a  day.  'til  my  roubles  all  were 

Hut  I'd  been  often  broke  before,  I  only  thought  it  funny. 

I  ^nw  that  X'odka's  first  play  was.  to  get  away  r.iy  money. 

1  could  easily  borrow  from  my  friends,  I  still  had  two  or 
three, 

P>ut  I  couldn't  see  that  the  enemy  was  making  a  bum  of  me; 
So  the  battle  raged  on  wildly,  but  still  I  held  my  feet, 

I  )rinking  away  day  after  day,  till  I  found  that  I  couldn't 

eat. 

At  limes  I  slept  whether  day  or  night  it  never  mattered 

lo  me, 

I I  -eemed  th-.-  stuff  was  getting  my  eyes,  at  times  I  couldn't 

see. 

So  for  days  in  a  kind  of  trance  I  wandered  round  the  town; 

Nothing  worth  while  but  to  drink,  to  drink— Mr.  Vodka 
had  me  down. 

1  would  wake  in  some  mean  little  kitchen,  then  I'd  drink 
some  more, 

L(X)k  at  my  hands  and  find  them  cut  and  my  face  all 
bruised  and  sore ; 

in  the  Vodka  dens  you  don't  have  to  stand,  they  spill  it 
in  you  as  you  sit, 

it  ■•  eonsiuercu  naa  taste  in  As-    lo  lell  a  man  when  to  quit ; 

In  the  west  when  you're  drunK  they  invite  you  to  stop, 
or  toss  you  out  by  the  neck, 


itt 
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Bui  they  sil  with  you  ui  this  \'odka  game  right  down  to 
your  last  kopek. 

And  the  awful  rights  and  Oh,  God;    the  dreams  and  the 
serpents  that  sciuimied  and  stunk, 

And  yet  there  are  fools  who  think  it  is  just  funny  to  be 
drunk ; 

Let  them  sec  these  devils  menegaries  and  wake  all  cold 
with  a  start. 

Fancy  themselves  as  dead  and  in  Hell,  and  madly  feel 
tor  their  heart. 

Or  perhaps  be  chased  by  a  laughing  horse  or  stabbed  by 
a   little  pink  pup. 

And  it  all  so  real  and  you  wide  awake,  that's  what  will 

sober  you  up, 
But  you  must  have  drink,  every  nerve  cries  out,  'til  you 

drink  all  the  more; 
And  you  make  the  rounds  of  the  dens  again,  until  you're 

as  bad  as  before. 
Until  you  totter  from  weakness,  in  search  of  a  drink,  a 

drink. 

And  if  you  escape  the  bug-house,  you  finally  land  in  the 

klenk ; 
There  you  rave  around  like  a  thing  accursed,  afraid  90 

afraid  to  sleep. 
The  devil  says,  "end  it  all,  end  it  all"  but  the  man  says 

that  would  be  cheap. 
'Til  exhausted  at  last  you  can  stand  no  more  you  fall  in 

a  faint  or  a  fit, 

this  you'll  quit; 


^ 
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So  you  go  through  a  couple  of  years  of  Hell  all  iii  a  single 
night. 

A  can  of  Vodka  dances  and  grins  and  sax--  "do  I  win  the 

fight?" 
So  whether  you  live  or  whether  \ou  die  there's  trouble 

inside  that  can. 

1  ve  drank  some  Boose,  but  -^he  beats  me  lx)ys.  and  will 
beat  any  other  man; 

H\n  I  don't  mean  to  preach,  go  as  far  as  you  like,  every 
man  has  free  will, 

So  just  go  take  that  Vodka  trip,  if  vou  want  a  glimpse 
at  Hell. 
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It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  soldier  late  of  the  26th 
battalion  who  wanted  to  fish  trout,  ordered  off  the  stream 
in  his  native  Province  by  a  foreigner.  Surely  it  is  a  cheap 
money  mad  (Government  that  leases  or  sells  the  very 
tish  in  the  streams  for  a  few  pennies  or  dollars.  Here  was 
a  boy  who  fought  for  this  county  against  foreigners,  and 
now  finds  foreigners  in  possession  of  the  public  waters. 
He  risked  his  life  for  his  native  land,  yet  it  is  sold  or  leased 
from  under  his  very  feet,  making  it  possible  for  strangers 
li: i;n  a  strange  la.nd  to  chase  him  away  from  his  boyhood 
haunts.  We  refe  to  the  waters  of  the  upper  Mirimachi 
in  New  Brunswi^jk,  which  we  understand  are  leased  to  a 
lot  of  wealthy  American  sportsmen. 
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-pHK  lol  ,mn,.  rln„„.  .,.  ,,,„,,„  ,,,,„  ,„,„;,,,„.  visum  earlv  .n  1917 
\U  do  not  clam,  ihal  ih.  cndition  is  Reneral.  but  we  do  say  that 

da       hother  to  wear  i>c  h„t  .on  .s  an  advantage  or  otherwise.     Our  own 

av  A  u  I  '!  hutton  hand,caps  them  socially  and  in  a  business 
A  a^  An  old  uKh  told  me  I  iiat  she  would  not  have  returned  men  around 
h  r    ouse,  as  an>  hodv  uho  was  full  of  cooties  for  four  vears  was  Hke"v 

for  th"  ■  ,"  :1'  T  '■'''  ^"""^  '^■^  ^'''---    P-'-P^  ^here  is  some  e  c't 
or  this  dea   but  is  ,t  n„i  a  ,ad  erudition  t,.  find  that  returned  men  are 
Ind.nK  their  l.-.on.  ..  i,  they  were  ashamed  of  them 


thp:  reward 


1  mie  .  a>.  well,  no  matter,  'twas  after  the  sun  went  down- 
Iwas  'tffer  the  uar  was  over,  and  in  a  crowded  saloon 
Crowds  thai   vyc,-e  feasting  and  drinking,  the  orchestra 
picix  !n,u  a  tune. 

But  ilure  wa^  one  in  the  party  who  did  not  seem  to  belong 

His  gaze  was  shifty  :  .id  timid  like  one  who  had  got  in 

v.rong;  ** 

^^"'  rU^pait''"''  ^''''^  ""^^^  ^  '''"^^^'  ^"^  ""^'^  ^^^  ^  '^'^  "f 
The  other  arm  off  at  the  elbow,  the  other  eve  wasn't  there 

lafint'''^  ""  ^"^  ^^^  '''""^^'  ''"^^  ^''^^"'"^'  f^^^^^  ^^"^ 
"'M^rJant -^  ^P  with  disfavor,  and  growled,  "what 

If    \nn'd    v:r»QrA    o    /■.^;.->    f^ —    /• : 

trareliinB  too;""  '"''   """  '*°  "''  '  '■""  "'^'•^'  "' 
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I  am  something  of  a  cripple  you  see.  and  ii^  hard  to  tret 
work  to  do;  ^ 

Before  the  war  it  nas  different,  before  I  was  hit  bv  the 
bomb. 

I  have  been  some  time  in  France,  sir,  and  lost  mv  arm  .>t 
the  Somme. 

We  don't  lend  money,  the  Boss  replied,  more  like  \ou 
want  It  for  rum. 

That  soldier  story  is  old  as  Hell,  we  get  it  from  eww  Bum; 

Last  night  was  a  drunken  brake-man,  carele<.  with  his 
fool  neck. 

C(midn't  let  the  Boose  alone  and  got  mixed  up  in  a  wreck 

I  don't  want  to  see  your  Buttoi,.  beat  it  and  "stow  vour 
gaff. 

1  saw  him  wave  the  man  away,  I  heard  the  ga-    crowd 
laugh;  ■ 

Thus  encouraged  the  Boss  went  on  with  a  kind  of  i-iiured 
glance. 

As  if  I  could  afford  to  pay  the  board  of  every  cripple  from 
r  ranee ; 

And  his  prosperous  patrons  agreed  with  him,  said  some- 
thing should  be  done. 

That  since  the  war,  these  Bums  were  a  bore,  a  menace  to 
ever^'one. 

Then  I  saw  the  cripple  clutch  his  crutch  and  tap  iiis  way 
to  the  door,  ^ 

And  it  struck  me  then,  but  I  couldn't  say  when,  I'd  seen 
the  man  before; 

-^^-:li^vI  i.xj  ov,  oori  ui  any  oi  me,  airaid  he  wouldn't  be 
heard, 
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But  I'd  bet  my  pay  'twas  Sergt.  Gray,  v  ho  crossed  with 
the  93rd. 

I  had  last  seen  Gray  one  summers  day,  one  early  morn  in 
June, 

And  remembered  then  how  these  ver^-  men  had  cheered 
for  his  platoon; 

One  of  the  first  when  the  war-cloud  burst,  when  the  call 
to  anns  was  heard, 

He  forgot  his  all  at  the  Nation's  call,  and  joined  the  93rd. 

There  were  others  too  and  not  a  few,  men  who  risked 
their  all, 

Left  home  and  friends,  threw  careers  to  the  winds,  to 
answer  the  country's  call. 

These  volunteers  gained  the  country's  cheers,  their  names 
were  on  every  tongue, 

When  they  sailed  away  that  summers  day.  the  heroes  of 
old  and  young; 

And  I  wondered  why  if  to  do  or  die,  he  bravely  marched 
away. 

His  standard  fell  when  shot  to  Hell,  he  stood  in  the  Town 
today. 

And  the  very  men  who  were  shy  of  a  gun,  and  ducked  at 
the  great  show-down, 

And  riches  sought  while  others  fought,  for  their  country, 
hom^e  and  town ; 

Were  the  men  to-day  of  the  party  gay  who  laughed  and 
failed  to  heed, 

When  the  Hero  bright  of  another  night,  wanted  a  stake 
for  "  feed. 

Its  not  every  cheer  that  is  all  sincere,  but  a  means  to  a 
selfish^end, 
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And  the  vulgar  crowd  with  acclaims  aloud,  is  not  zdways 

your  friend; 
If  you  do  the  work  that  others  shirk,  if  you  play  the  willing 

goat, 
They  tolerate  and  declare  you  great,  while  the  medals 

shine  on  your  coat. 
As  long  as  you  live  and  have  something  to  give,  your 

comfort,  your  wealth,  or  your  time. 
You'll  find  these  friends  with  selfish  ends,  to  trim  you 

down  to  a  dime; 
But  lose  your  wealth  or  lose  your  health,  or  ^how  any 

signs  of  wear; 
(.let  knocked  about  or  down  and  out,  and  the  cheers  are 

no  longer  there. 
In  this  world  of  sin  you  got  to  win,  and  you  can't  get  by 

on  a  past, 
While  you're  fit  for  strife  for  war  to  the  knife,  so  long  will 

your  glory  last. 


i.y. 
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COOTIES 


We  have  seen  some  times  together  boys,  and  perhaps 
we  11  see  some  i.;ore, 

In  th^s  old  world  you  never  know  what  fate  mav  have  in 
store;  ■     ""^  "' 

^'''V5^^'^  ^^-'^  "'  ^'^'"'"^'  ^^-''  '^^^"  ^^'^  ^'^'^^^  f«r 
"^"'^dSme'^'  ""^''^  ^"'"  ^^  numbers"  had  us  dizzy  m  the 

'''"daTgh"oo''  '"'"'  ''""^^^  ^"'  "'^  ^^^^^^  ^^-^ 
^  ^^^be^r^e^^"  ^^""^  ^^^'^  ""^'^^^  '^^'^  '''''''^  ^^"^^  '^^^'^ 

^^'Llmf  "ibat  '^""'"^  '^''  ^^'^"^'  ^^^''     ^^^  ^  ^^'^^ 
But  U^oon  forgot  my  troubles,  in  the  fight  with  Spanish 

^^'quarantkie''^'^  "^""^"^^  ^'"'''^'  ^"^  -■''  "P''^>'"  «'^ 

''^"  team;  ^""'^'"^  ^''^'  ^^^'''  '"^  "'  "^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^"^ 
I  like  the  quiet  stuff  myself,  don't  care  to  run  about 
But  I  heard  you  other  fellows  had  a  way  of  getting  out 

L'at%nd":r:wf  ^  '"  ^'^  ^"^"  ^"^  ^^^  ^'--  ^^' 
ni  not  forget  those  hammocks  or  that  awful,  au  ful  stew 
lomght  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  un  .qcnJ^.*  u  u-.-i 
It  s  not  of  home  I  am  thinking,  it's  not  the  trip  we  had; 
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And  its  not  the  Bolsheviki,  or  its  not  my  daily  duties, 

Its  ihe  daring  and  persistence  of  the  Russian  brand  of 

Cooties. 
^\e  had  been  at  Two  Rivers  about  two  days  or  three. 

When  I  felt  as  if  some  British  Tanks  were  crawling  over 

me : 
Says  I,  it's  this  new  clothmg,  these  Army  rigs  are  pests. 
I\)or  Boob.  I  little  knew  that  I  was  entertaining  guests. 
'Til  one  night  it  struck  me  sudden,  ye  gawds  it  cannot  be, 

But  come  what  will,  I'll  know  the  worst,  I'll  see,  I  says, 
I'll  see; 

Ihen  I  tore  my  shirt  front  open,  my  manly  breast  was  free. 

And  there  were  three  big  Cooties,  grinning  up  at  me. 

No,  'twas  not  the  first  I  had  seen,  I  have  been  bit  before. 

I  have  fought  and  won  hard  battles,  but  I  didn't  want  no 

more ; 
And  I  will  say  this  for  Russia,  though  they  wipe  her  off 

the  map. 

Though  the  Bolsheviki  clean  her  up,  her  Cooties  sure  can 

scrap. 
In  the  bath-ror . .  at  Two  Rivers  was  a  little  two  quart  tub, 
And  I  know  a  deadly  poison  we  call  corrosive  sub; 
I  put  the  poison  in  the  tub,  got  a  bath  and  underwear. 
Remember  now  that  was  the  day  we  started  over  here; 
And  I  felt  so  glad  and  carefree  to  think  I  shook  that  load. 
1  almost  done  a  double,  all  the  way  along  the  road. 

So  I  was  kind  of  tired  when  1  made  this  Gonristi  Bay, 
And  this  is  sure  some  burg  at  that,  I  want  to  pause  to  say; 
«ut  I  picked  out  a  bunk  somewhere,  and  spread  my  new 
fur  coat, 


^1 

•  il 
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For  one  great  town  to  sleep  in  this  i  ne  has  my  vote 

^""^  cree^'"'^  "'^"^  '"  ^  '''°"^^  °'  "^°^^  ^  ^^uld  feel  nothing 

And  with  a  sigh  of  gratitude.  I  soon  was  fast  asleep- 
But  at  dead  of  night  I  wakened,  was  almost  stricken  dumb 

Crumb!"  ^""^  ^''^^  "''  ^'""^  '"  ^'"^^  ^'^  ^^°-i"^h 

"^"^o's^n^  "^''•'  "^""^  '■''"  ^"^'^  "^"'  ^^"1^  >'«"  forget 

Remember  Second  River,  and  the  good  old  fourth  platoon'^ 

was  not  drowned  or  poisoned  in  that  tub  that  we  were  in 

How  could  I?  when  the  water  was  just  up  to  my  chin? 

wa;  Suck!''''  ^'"'''''  "'^''^  '''^^■'  ^  '^^"^^'  '^^^  ^ 
But  I  crawled  inside  a  blanket  in  that  big  motor  truck- 
bay  kid,  Its  great  here,  ain't  it?     I  think  we'll  like  it  fine' 
I  ell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do  tomorrow  when  I  have  time 
I  am  sending  for  the  fellows  and  put  them  all  in  right' 


RICHES 


When  I  hear  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  great  lot  of 
y  -^..^j.  i  oay  iivjLiiixis.  UiiLii  i  hear  someone  say  that  *^e 
18  smart,  then  I  say  quietly  to  myself,  damn  old  thjef. 
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THE   TALE   OF   TOM   THE  CAT 
OR  THE  JEWELS  OF  NICK  THE  CZAR 


i 


red. 


1  ain't  got  many  chevrons  and  none  of  them  are 

And  you  never  heard  me  mentioned  for  any  attack  I  led. 

I  have  no  Lance  or  Sergeants  stripes  Hke  the  non  com.mis- 
sioned  men, 

But  I  wore  stripes  and  more  than  three,  before  the  war 

began ; 

And  I  won  them  fairly  theres  no  denying  that. 

'"Stick-up-man"  from  Jersey,  Cops  call  me,  Tom  the  Cat 

And  I  ain't  bringing  home  no  medals  as  some  other  fellows- 
are. 

But  1  nearly  brought  home  the  jewels  of  poor  old  Nick 
the  Czar, 

Oh  have  your  laugh  out  Sergeant,  you  think  I'm  coming 
it  strong; 

I  know  its  some  wild  story,  and  you'll  say  I'm  laying  it  on. 

But  some  queer  things  have  happened  in  these  last  years 
of  war, 

And  I  tell  'ya  I  seen  the  jewels  of  the  poor  old  Russian 
Czar. 

Things  was  somewhat  mixed  a  bit  in  that  there  Russian 
land, 

And  I  seen  the  Rajah's  Ruby  and  held  it  right  in  my  hand. 

I've  lifted  some  pretty  jewels.-,  but  never  such  a  soark. 

Twas  the  only  stone  I  ever  saw  would  throw  a  light  in  the 
dark. 
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Wer.^o^hers  near  a^  precu.us,  worth  imlHon..  of  Roubles 

nt\''f.  ^  '^.'''"''^  '"'  ''^'^  ''^'"  '*  ''^^'"S  '^^^^l  named  Paul 
Uh  I  didn  t  join  your  army  for  no  Patriotic  play 

Cop>  were  pressing  me  east  and  west  and  I  'listed  to  get 

''%J^Sr' ""^'^' "  ^^''^^™^^'' ^^^  ^-- th^ 

But  I  beat  it  away  to  Canada,  me  ar^'  a  Trusty  Man 
Trusty  was  a --Coakey  and  beleived  me  ready  enough" 

"tun-        '""  '"'  ''^■'^'  ''''''  '  '-'^^  ^-^  '-»  of  the 
Morphine,  Cocaine  and  Herion.  yes  and  the  brown  stuff 

"^""er^, '''"  '^"  ^^°^^    ^^^'^^^'    -"-  --y^  decent 
But  they'd  cut  >our  throat  for  a  dozen  grains; 
I  hey'd  sell  their  souls  for  the  stuff. 
So  I  promised  I'd  slip  him  this  bucket  of  dreams 
If  he  d  help  me  out  with  a  plan; 
And  that  very  night  we  pulled  it,  me  and  the  trustv  man 

'   noThfrn  wall!  ^^  '''  '''''^^'  ^^^  '^'^^  ^  ^^^ 

""'"'Mont'eak'"'  '^  ''''  '"'^^'^  ^^''''  ^"^  '^^^^  ^'  ^-^ 


This_Canada  place  ,s  war  mad  and  we  see's  its  a  nnn,j.. 
piay,  -    - 

So  the  dope  and  me  enlisted,  just  to  make  our  get-away. 


i 
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Xo  one  asked  alxMii  your  pa^i  ri'-  lout'  as  you  served  their 
end. 

A-  \()\\]i  as  you  wore  ihat  uniform  ihc  Devil  himself  was 
I  heir  friend. 

\h  but  liie  army  breaks  a  !iian  nnd  before  the  draft  set 
sail, 

And  many  a  m^\\{  in  Russia  I  wished  I  was  back  in  jail. 

I  couldn't  see  the  discipline.  I  couldn't  see  the  pay. 

Cashing  away  \v.\  blooming  life  for  a  dollar  ten  a  day. 

Mad  no  love  for  a  country  that  had  no  love  for  me; 

Why  I  should  '"Fade  the  Kiaser's  Dice"   was  something 
I  couldn't  see. 

"iMght  for  your  countr\"  don't  mean  me,  1  don't  own  a 
foot  of  the  soil; 

Ihe  C.  P.  R.  owns  Canada  most,  m  the  States  its  the 
standard  oil. 

.\n,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  that  western  land  where  1  might 
camp  for  a  day, 

I  never  got  fairly  settled,  but  the  police  would  chase  me 
away. 

No  1  ain't  no  patriot,  mate  you  got  me  right. 

When  it  comes  to  saving  something,  let  them  that  own  it 
fight. 

i'.ut  they  wave  the  flags  and  beat  the  drums  and  make  a 
fool  of  a  man. 

1  never  heard  that  I  owned  any  land  "till  after  the  war 
began. 

I  h Jit's  fhpiitljff  tViaiT  VinnA  imii     '>t^/^  iff o.-  +Vir>  ijl'i^  ii^  f l->^/-.t»/rl-. 
'     •••-•.i:-t  _r--'.t,  -.•,:;•-:  i::_v.i    viiv    ..ill   I-   •>::;  v^"..i^:;. 

You  can  bum  around  from  place  to  placc  i(X)king  for  work 
to  do. 
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Oh  aboui  ihein  lewHs/     W^i  |„,  anmn^  to  that. 
When  it  r.nnes  [..  MuHlinu  l)lunder,  U-avt-  it  to  Tom  tht- 

\Va.  iiotii  Mu  Ml  (un-  ontlit.  short  rations,  parades  and  hard 
kno.i.s, 

Xothin.L'  ill  wax-  of  plunder.  Init  lousey  blankets  and  sock^ 

As  I  vva  n't  l(X)kinu  for  nu-daU.  a     I  wasn't  looking  foi 
fane. 

In  the  urv  first  brush  with  the cneniv.  I  pulls  the   -Kan^e- 
radc  Came." 

A  Cossack  comes  riding  for  me.  but  :  --  not  planning  to  die. 
So  I  sticks  the  both  of  my  mitts  in  the  air.  and  '^"Dobrow 
Lenme  '  yells  I. 

So  he  lends  me  away  behind  his  lines,  bm  [  wasn't  scared 
of  his  bunch, 

I'd  find  some  friend,  in  that    outfit,  see  I  was  phiving  a 
hunch.  .     .     s  C4 

And  who  d'N-a  think  was  general  with  some  queer  Kus.iun 
name, 

A  Red  I  knew  in  Pittsburg,  police  called  Mike  the  Flame. 

Here  m  the  Soveit  army  were  nianx-  that  I  knew, 

Chicago  Black  Alexis  and  East  Side  Ivan  too. 

It  made  me  lai^gh  to  sec  the  staff,  say  it  would  knock  vou 
dead. 

To  see  a  colonels  uniform  on  Vodka  Paul  the  Red. 

Talk  about  promotion!     I  was  in  right  here; 

'^^^""dieT^  ''''  *'"^''  '''"""  °*  ''"'"'"•  ^^^-'  "'^^^  "^^  "*  ^"^a- 

i-his  was  my  style  of  arnn-,  where  vou  do  orettv  murh  .. 
you  like; 

And  we  made  a  bit  of  a  mght  of  it,  me  and  general  Mike. 
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Til  hf  ups  and  tells  me  the  story  ol  the  end  of  the  Czars 

ret;ime, 
\n(l  many  a  tale  ol  bloodshed  thai  he  hinist'll  had  seen. 

And  of  many  palaces  plundered  and  treasure  hidden  near. 

To  be  carried  out  of  the  country  whenever  the  coast  \*as 

clear. 
So  he  offers  me  tliere  a  one  tenth  share  and  Ivan  and  Paul 

for  my  mates, 
To  carry  this  load  of  treasure  to  a  certain  point  in  the 

states. 
Was  to  pay  for  propaganda  to  further  the  Russian  cause. 
And  get  the  whole  world  working  to  the  tune  of  Soveit 

laws. 
Here  was  a  task  for  my  talents,  a  play  for  a  man  sized 

haul. 
This  I\c)n  was  one  smooth  worker  but  I  never  fancied 

Pari. 
Saw  hi>  curves  on  the  Barbary-  Coast,  cheap  pimp,  ^ell 

you  his  wife; 
lie  squealed  on  the  Red  Angels,  got  Frisco  Fanny  life. 

So  seeing  the  stake  was  heavy.  I  swore  if  I  touched  it  at 

all. 

I  cl  keep  one  of  my  eyes  on  the  treasure  and  both  of  m>'  eyes 
on  Paul. 


^  W 


•'i 


In  Chi  they  call  me  Long  Chance  Tom  and  here  I  had 
nothing  to  lose, 

Besides  in  company  like  this,  there  isn't  much  to  choose. 

So  we  started  away  that  veiy  night,  Paul,  Ivan,  and  Mike 
tile  Plame. 

lor  a  joint  they  called  the  Kiosk  or  some  such  heathen 
name. 


Btl 
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I  had  the  stor>-  from  Mike  himself,  'tvva.  here  he  had 
buried  the  hoard.  ^" 

^"'  oiTguaTd ''  "'  '  '""^^'  '^  "^^'"'^  ^"^  ^^^  ^he.r  ghost. 

^"'Sfbe'^Sht!'"  '''  "^^"  ^^-^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^— 

^^^"erVspor  ^"''"'  ^'"""'  ^^-  ^''''  ^^-^"^^  "^^'■••^  ^he 

'"  ToJfeS;""'^^'  '^  ""^'^  ^^^^'^'  ^^'^  ^^-  -^  ^ 
''^'"ozen  mni  t^r'de'"'  ^^^  "^^^  -^  "^^t.  we'd  a 

Through  a  timber  brake,  crossed  a  frozen  lake  then  over 
a  mountam  we  came 

Mike^«1,ispercd  the  Czar  and  his  family  had  all  been  buried 
And^te  ev,l  Monk  Rasputin,  Counts  Boris.  Serguis  and 

'^L^'T  '.r^  '?"""■•  '""'  '°  "><'  «"«  yard  wall, 
goat        ™"  ^^'  '^'™='"°'"f^  "a'l  '■^a'^'-'^d  the  common 

nZ  u'^!,'"'V^u^'  "'"'  J'"'''"  """^  '5™K  hid  in  a  hole. 

Ma    thf;     H  .'    '''''"'■  '"^^  '"  "a™'  'he  ground. 
Ma\  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  them  alike,  when  the  iud«. 
mcnt  day  comes  round.  '  ^ 

And  now  to  work  set  Mike  tho  fio —  ..  .._,..     „    . 
hidden    hoard,         """"  '"  "'"'"'  ""  """"^ 


f 
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Watchintr  the 


and 


soon 


ground 


moon 
with  his  sword. 

The  spot  yells  he  turning  round  to  me.  his  breath  was 
comuiff  fast; 

The  moon  is  the  same  as  when  last  I  came  and  the  shade 
Mount  Peter  cast. 

L  lear  off  the  snow  get  down  below,  build  fires  and  ihaw 
the  mud, 

Mere  lies  the  Rajah's  Ruby  the  famous  clot  of  blood. 

\e\-er  was  such  a  jewel  formed  in  the  vulgar  earth, 

Men  say  it  fell  from  the  heavens  the  night  of  the  Saviour's 
birth. 

Twas  it's  light  that  guided  the  Eastern  Kings  to  the  cnb 
where  the  Infant  lay, 

fhen  it  fell  into  Lake  Adolphus  on  that  first  Christmas 
day. 

lound  by  the  Rajah's  servant  so  the  traditions  say. 
Kept  "til  the  second  century,  but  later  stolen  away. 
Reappeared  in  Russia  in  the  hands  of  an  exile's  wife, 
Paid  to  Ivan  the  Terrible  as  the  price  of  her  husband's  life! 
\  jewel  that  shone  in  a  dozen  crowns,  and  now  lying  here 
m  the  mud. 

^^■as  once  known  to  all  the  nations  as  the  Rajah's  Clot  of 
blood. 

Beside  it  the  diamond  bracelet  worn  by  Peter  the  Great 
Uitherine  of  Russia's  necklace  and  Peter's  golden  plate' 
And  yonder  cellar  is  full  of  wine,  these  Monks  knew  how 
to  live. 


\> 


^Mi  i    lr-i.-.M 


n  ak  open  a   cask  of  Jodka.  I've  a  little  toa^t  to  give. 
;o  the   Kajahs   Kuby.   shouted  Mike  the 


Mame. 


*■'■■■. I 
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To  Catherine's  matchless  necklace  and  Peter's  ancient 
fame. 

While  the  coolie  guide  is  digging  o'er  his  countrymen  I 
slew, 

Pass  me  a  mug  of  Vodka  and  give  us  a  song  or  two. 

The  devil!  What's  that?  cried  someone,  sound  of  the  pick 
on  a  stone; 

This  vodka  is  raising  Hell  with  niv  nerves,  I'll  sN^ear  I 
ueard  a  groan. 

.\s  the  coolie  guide  leaped  up  from  the  hole,  his  yellow 
face  was  a  sight. 

With  a  scream  like  a  soul  in  torment,  he  fled  awav  in  the 
night. 

.\nd  I'd  a  hunch  to  follow,  was  about  fed  up  on  the  game; 
Paul  and  Ivan  were  on  their  feet,  when  steadv  veiled  Mike 
the  name.  "  ' 

See,  here's  what  scared  the  heathen,  he  was  working  away 
m  the  hole. 

When  he  dug  up  the  Rajah's  Ruby  it  scared  him  upon  my 
soul.  ^ 

Look  there  it  gleams  again  mates,  that  light  in  vonder 
mud, 

Is  the  famous  eastern  jewel,  the  Rajah's  Clot  of  Blood. 

And  there  the  thing  was  shining,  one  great  red  burning 
spark, 

The  only  jewel  known  to  show  a  light  in  the  dark. 
The  stuff  had  been  buried  in  an  old  army  bag, 
Thing  was  old  and  faded  and  rotted  away  to  a  r.qg. 
Leaving  its  treasure  scattered  a  wonderful  sight  to  see, 
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Just  ciuarts  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  stones  unknown 

to  me. 

(ireen  and  pink  and  yellow  ones  shone  in  the  morning 

light, 

liut  the  ruby  was  none  the  brighter  than  it  shone  at  the 

dead  of  night. 

And  Mike  the  Flame  was  as  one  insane,  the  man  was  jewel 

mad, 
Kissing  and  talking  to  those  cold  stones,  he  had  the  Willys 

bad. 

C  ailing  them  ^illy  pet  names  like  any  love  sick  simp, 
1  knew  a  crook  like  him  before,  called  Irish  Annie's  Pimp 
Clever  dip,  but  crazy,  he  had  a  jewel  gut. 
Use  to  eat  the  stones  he  stole,  he  was  a  perfect  nut. 
Died  of  some  stomach  trouble  and  the  story  was  all  about, 
How  Irish  Annie  opened  him  up,  to  get  her  ear-rings  out. 
Corporal  there  is  laughing,  don't  beleive  me  he  says, 

Could  tell  him  stranger  stories,  some  crooks  has  funny 

\\ays. 

The  life  they  lead,  the  hootch  they  drink,  and  the  dope 
mixed  up  in  their  brain. 

And  cursed  with  a  guilty  conscience,  most  crooks  are 
half  insane. 

So  it  was  now  with  Mike  the  Flame,  he'd  a  cra2y  look  in 

his  eyes, 

1  lugging  those  stones  to  his  bosom  with  foolish  slobbering 

sighs. 
Cntil  he  became  exhausted  and  softly  began  to  weep, 

"viurnranng  jewel  of  iieaven  >  our  mine,  the  bet^gar  weni  off 
to  sleep. 
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And  'twas  noon  before  he  wakened,  but  the  fit  had  passed 
away,  ^"^^■^^ 

Mike  was  normal  as  an>-  judge  and  sensible  like  vou'd  say 
Had  a  clever  plan  with  the  plunder  to  ^et  it  across  the  sea- 
I  was  to  join  the  Canucks  again,  as  he  explained  it  to  me- 
Say  Fd  escaped  from  the  Soveit  Camp  or  any  yarn  would 

Sail  away  to  Canada  and  take  the  jewels  too. 

Dodge  the  kit  inspections  the\  are  mostly  a  bluff. 

I  could  hide  the  stuff  awa.N-.  u  sounded "  simple  enough. 

But  he  made  me  swear  an  awful  oath,  IVl  play  the  hand  out 

^^^'Ihare^""  '^"^^  '^^  '^  ''^''^''"'  ^'°'"^'  ""^  ^"^   ""^   ^^"th 
^''^"tr^aik  ^^""^  ''^'^  ^''  "^""^  "'■'  '^''P'*  ^''"'''''  ^'^^^^  ^"  "^>- 

'^"'^back''^'  ^""''^  ^"^  "'•'  '''''''"  ''^^^'  ^''^  ""^  ""  ^"'^^  ^"  the 

Their  orders  were  to  stick  to  me.  'til  I  reached  the  Canad- 
ian camp;  ^^na^ 

Canucks  were  somewhere  east  of  us.  we  had  manx-  miles 
to  tramp.  •        ^ 

Stumble  into  camp  alone,   whining  for  shelter  and  food 

"^""^ Flame""''  ^"^  "'^"  ^"""^  ^^^  ^''''^'  '^'^^'^^"^  ^^'^^  ^^^ 

Vou  mav  not  <.i-(-  Mur  crii*..  ;,,  u...  ,i      

just'thesame;   ■     ^^  -     =^^  ^^'^'i^-  ^"^  -->  -    ^^  there 
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And  one  false  move  from  you  old  friend,  one  step  off  your 
proper  track. 

And  a  dozen  guns  are  at  your  breast,  a  dozen  knives  at 
your  back. 

So  now  farewell,  farewell  old  friends,  we  all  have  work  to 
do. 

I^Lii  first  we  drink  to  the  Soveit,  and  Tom,  success  to  you. 
And  then  away  rode  Mike  the  Flame,  strange  mixture  of 
good  and  bad. 

He'd  give  a  friend  his  last  kopek,  yet  the  man  was  jewel 

mad. 

\nd  we  were  never  to  meet  again,  Mikes  race  was  nearly 

run, 

I  heard  Lenine  cut  off  his  head,  for  something  they  said 
he  done. 

^  ou  may  lose  your  life  for  little,  in  that  land  of  crazy 

laws. 

!'o-'i  Mike  had  given  his  heart  and  soul  and  his  head  to 
the  Soveit  cause. 


;i  ■i':1 


Now  v.iien  I  saw  him  ride  awa\-.  I  felt  like  pitching  it  all, 

!'  an  'va*  good  enough  in  his  way.  but  I  never  fancied  Paul. 

S.-'.ret  s.Ient  sort  of  cuss,  not  open  and  free  like  Mike, 

Xever  look  you  straight  in  the  face,  fellow  \c)u  couldn't 
Hke. 

VvP  were  five  days  tiamp  from  the  Canadian  camp,  and 
our  course  to  eastward  lay; 

We  were  '.azy  and  sick  from  the  boose  ne  drank,  and  no  one 
had  u]uch  to  sav. 

'^  odka  Paul  was  acting  strange,  I   noticed  through  the 
night. 


!«■«' 
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He  stuck  to  the  bag  of  jewels,  wouldn't  let  it  out  of  hi^ 
sight; 

Sit  down  there  his  eyes  half  closed,  vet  the  be^a'nr  m  \er 
would  sleep. 

Ivan  whispered  wise  to  me.  I'aul  js  thinking  deep. 

And  I  was  thinking  some  myself  of  the  warning  of  Mikr 
the  Flame; 

May  be  the  one  he  sent  as  guard  was  most  to  fear  m  the 
game. 

So  me  and  Ivan  doped  out  a  plan  to  keep  an  eye  on  Paul. 
Each  of  us  was  to  watch  in  turn  and  noi  to  sleep  at  all. 
Well  that  night  on  his  watch  it  happened.  I  was  wakeneri 
out  of  a  dream; 

Sound  of  Russian  curses  ending  up  in  a  scream. 

When  I  come  to  my  senses  and  got  my  bearings  righi . 

East  Side  Ivan  had  cashed  in,  and  Paul  was  out  of  sight. 

Ivan  lay  a  knife  in  his  back,  I    sees  its  the  end  of  it  all. 

Gone  was  the  bag  of  jewels  and  gone  was  Vodka  Paul. 

That's  'bout  the  end  of  the  story,  the  tale  of  Tom  the  Cat. 

And  its  true  as  gospel  sergeant,  you  can  lay  a  bet  on  that. 

I  buried  Ivan  beside  the  Czar,  close  to  the  Kiosk  wall; 

Poor  h  an  was  one  smooth  worker,  but  I  never  fancied 
Paul. 

Saw  his  curves  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  cheap  pimp,  sell 
out  his  friend. 

Always  a  double  crosser,  and  proving  it  right  to  tlif  end. 

I  staggered  back  again  to  camp,  looking  starved  and  pale, 

Reported  to  the  major  and  told  m\-  woeful  tale. 

How  the  reds  had  captured  me  after  a  desperate  fight. 

Hid  me  away  in  prison,  Oh,  I  spun  the  yarn  out  right. 
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And  they  made  me  a  kind  of  hero,  wanted  to  raise  my  pay, 
Offered  rr.e  a  Lance  Jacks  stripe  and  five  cents  more  a  day. 
I  could  have  laughed  in  the  major's  face,  'twas  the  funniest 
thing  of  the  war. 

A  nickle  a  day  to  me  who  had  gazed  on  the  Jev/els  of  Nick 
the  Czar. 

Hut  I  played  the  game  with  Mike  the  Flame,  acted  on  the 

square, 

Though  I  never  delivered  the  jewels  or  collected  my  one 
tenth  share. 

Bui  the  best  of  plans  miscarry,  no  matter  how  well  they 
are  laid; 

Thcres  that  cursed  bugle,  calling  us  for  parade. 


1  Stick-up  man — A  robber. 

2  Danamore — A  state  Prison  in  northern  New  York. 

3  Coakey — A  Drug  Fiend,  One  who  takes  Cocaine. 

4  Fade  the  Kaizers  dice — Oppose  his  play. 

5  Kamerade  game — To  surrender. 

6  Dobrow  Lenine— Good  Lenine 

"  Chi — Rough-neck  name  for  Chicago. 
8  Barbary  Coast— Slums  of  San  Francisco 
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p^jLX  I  toihec(K)tiethemost  unp<)pular  thing  in  the  army  was  parade. 
It  uas  tlie  m(.n(Aony  of  the  thing  that  was  killing,  and  various 
subterfuges  ucre  practiced  to  avoid  it.  The  most  popular  and  success- 
fiil  of  these  was  to  report  or  sham  sick.  To  impose  on  the  medical 
-'(ticer  in  this  way  was  the  great  ambition  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men.  This  practice  was  called  -Swinging  the  Lead."  and  the  doctors 
had  U,  be  constantly  on  their  guard  as  some  of  the  cleverest  of  these 
actors  could  certainly  assume  the  appearance  of  a  dving  martyr 


LES  MISERABLES 
OR  THE  SICK  PARADE 


I  have  been  a  restless  Rover,  drifting  along  with  the  tide 
Ma.nnR  a  terrible  mess  of  ever^4hing  that  I  tried; 
Sitting  in  at  every  old  game,  playing  mv  hand  as  I  liked 
Til  getting  tired,  or  getting  fired,  I  packed  up  my  grin 
and  hiked.  " 

Its  a  worthless  kind  of  existence  winning  no  fame  or 

nxmey. 
But  }ou  n^cet  lots  (jf  guys  that  are  Princes; 
Vou  cee  lots  of  tliin-s  that  are  funny; 
()nce  I  ^^?s  •^\s^l.  Lance-Corporal""  in  a  game  thev  call 

first -aid, 

And  the  funnier  thing  I  have  seen,  is  a  Company  Sick 
Parade. 

I  am  set  for  the  (iame  uhen  the  M  ().  arrives,  hangs  up 

his  hat  and  coats; 
And  then  i;e  sits  in  ^■.  iih  a  sickly  grin. 
To  pick  out  the  sheep  from  the  goats; 
The  sick,  the  maimed  and  the  helpless 
Cro\.vH  round   ti!  \'nu  '.r.'irrp  mv.  see- 
The  M.  ().  picks  up  a  pa]:>er  and  murmurs  F  Company 
Well,  Smith,  what's  your  trouble? 
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And  he  looks  this  Smith  ri.tjht  through. 

Sir.  I  have  pains  all  over,  and  head-ache  and  sore  feet  to<^) 

And  I  have  not  eaten  for  most  a  week,  the  M.  O.  he  says 

yes; 
\nd  I  vom.it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  M.  O. 

says,  what  else? 
And  I  have  such  a  terrible  cough,  sir,  I  cannot  sleep  at 

night. 
But  outside  of  that,  Smith,  the  M.  O.  says,  I  hope  you 

feel  all  right. 
This  Smith  is  a  hypocondriac,  even  I  know  the  signs, 
So  the  M.  O.  slips  me  the  "high-sign"  and  I  give  Smith 

two  No.  9's, 
Then  we  run  through  a  bunch  with  Grip  and  colds; 
But  the  sickest  of  them  will  live. 
We  give  them  quinine  and  dovers,  its  about  all  we  have  to 

give, 
Then  maybe  we  do  a  dressing  on  the  side  of  somebody's 

jaw, 
Ik'  has  a  couple  of  pimples,  should  never  have  left  his 

"Maw." 
And  I  use  the  salts  most  reckless,  working  it  in  where  I  can, 
A  do^e  of  good  old  Epsom  will  never  hurt  any  man. 
i^.ut  at  times  the  thermometer  warns  us,  "here  v,e  have 

a  real  case," 
it's  not  hard  to  tell  a  sick  man,  you  can  see  it  right  in  his 

face. 
And  so  they  parade  day  after  day  its  always  the  same  old 

cry. 
The  one-  who  get  salts  keep  away  for  a  while, 
And  the  ones  with  colds  don't  die; 

I  was  "acting  Asst.  Lance  Corporal"  but  even  I  hated 
Parade. 


,s.':.^y  ■ 
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BON   \()YAGE 


Do  you  want  to  know  when  we're  going  away? 

Well!     I  heard  the  Orderly  -Scrgt  say 

That  he  knows  the  fellow  who  does  the  chores 

Down  at  the  Quarter-masters  stores. 

And  the  fellow  says  that  the  other  day. 

He  over-heard  an  Officer  say. 

That  he  saw  a  letter  right  in  the  hand 

Of  the  C;enl.  thirteenth  in  command; 

And  that  letter  stated  as  plain  as  day. 

Regarding  this  matter  of  going  awa>', 

That  a  wire  had  come  from  Ottawa. 

From  a  man  "higher  up"  whose  word  was  law. 

And  he  said  when  the  league  of  Nations  meets. 

To  settle  the  questions  of  war  and  peace; 

After  Wilson  has  landed  in  France, 

And  Gen'l  Haig  is  given  a  chance. 

The  very  first  question  before  that  Board, 

He  has  it  on  Marshal  Foch's  word, 

Will  be  concerning  this  trip  and  us. 

Then  we  will  get  orders  by  wireless, 

To  sail  in  the  early  Spring  he  thought; 

Now  that's  the  truth,  believe  it.  or  not. 


r 
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[""HI-.  follouiiiK  lines  arc  in  answtr  to  a  criticism  of  the  preceeding 

L      rh\ir,t'  Bon  VuvaKc  which  apptared  in  the  Vicloria  Daily  Times. 

If  Times  corrcspoiKirnt,  one  Clcsk,  condcmcd  our  work  hon  voyaKe, 

iH-ing.  out  of  metre,  jioor  riiymc.  etc.,  but  did  say  in  conclusion  that 

■    -  t"  the  jxiint,  pithy,  and  terse,  rather  donhtful  compliments. 


TO  CRITIC    IN    "THE   TIMKS" 


"Ihem"'-   harsh   words"    C.lesk.     "Theiiis   harsh   words' 

\o\.\  drive  me  to  despair. 

NoA  that  I  know  I  am  noi  a  "Pole,'" 

!  am  .uoin,^  to  cut  my  hair. 

Xo  n:ore  you'll  read  my  heav\-  stuff, 

M\-  Sonnets,  Lays  and  Rhymes. 

Ill  just  destroy  that  Christmas  "pome." 

1  had  written  for  "The  Times." 

I  admit  that  "Us"  with  "Wireless" 
Was  really  pretty  bad. 
IkU,  desk  old  dear,  to  thinlv  that  up, 
"^'f•  Cawds"  the  time  I  had. 
Hut  why  condemn  a  poor  recruit? 
For  rh;.  ming  "Thought"  with  "Not," 
U  you  show  me  the  error  there. 
Then,  Cilesk  you  win  the  pot. 

So  glad  you  like  my  "pithiness" 
My  "terseness,"  "point"  and  "scan." 
There's  compliments  and  plenty 
Tor  any  humble  man. 
The  merits  you  concede  me 
Exceed   my   ambitions   tar. 
Oh  joy  I    I  am  terse  and  pithy. 
What  ever  those  things  are' 
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'■■'"  very  „„p„p„,„  ,™::;'       "^,^<;«™-'."  tam..„  and  ,„..  ,,',;; 


CANTEEN  CHECKS 


I  have  been  around  the  conmr,    , 

I've  walked, he  Tie,      I  r«.h    k"' , '"'"''  *"'    '""'■ 
on  ships.  •     ' '^«''^^  "le  l^lmd,     I   stowed  auav 

Dimes.  '"    '"  '""™'>'  f™"'  'N'umts  down  ,o 

'n'Sd:::!^;;;:';;-;;--^^^^^^ 

'n  Me.co  .was  Pescos^ Tp^; ,    ^ F^r  """""^ 

'"'.';Th-"?;:j:-'-'^'''''^'""--H:r,:;., ,.,,,,, 

B">  -hen  they  hand  vot,  Can      n  Check      ,'■';""■ '^ 
■■L'w  game  to  me  checKs.  its  a  brand 

C^ues.  Ute  M.o:    r^a  .'"^hr  u  h  '"'^  "1^^"  "  '  -- 

Little  n-atter  of  a  half,    o  'ha  e  to'at?"    '  ^""   ^"'"' 

7;^  th^  Chap  came  up  to  me.  with  a  kind  of 


~  <■ « i  I  i  L  i  "\ 


•■Where  ,ou  „een  a.  kid-  .ays  he,  I  hunted  everywhere; 
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Iheii   he  munnered  an  apologN    mixed   with  an  honest 
laugh. 

\u(\  he  said  he  meant  a  dozen  times  to  pav  me  back  that 
half. 

iiut  the  grin  left  my  features  and  I  near  fell  on  the  deck, 

When  he  dug  down  in  his  pocket  and  dipped  me  a  Canteen 
Check. 


I 


\i  limes  I  often  wonder  if  I  really  got  in  right, 
W  hen  I  signed  up  with  you  fellows  to  go  along  and  fight; 
!  Ifft  m\-  home,  I  left  my  job,  short  hours  and  good  pay, 
Aiul  I  left  the  dearest  little  Girl  that's  in  the  world  to-day. 
lAery  birth-day  and  at  Christmas.  1  always  buv  her 
something  nice; 

Now  Christmas  here  and  I  am  here,  but  where  oh  where's 
the  price; 

I  vwilked  the  deck  the  other  night  thinking  of  her  in  a 
dream, 

When  I  spied  the  fattest  wallet  a  fellow  ever  seen. 

\h!    here  says  I,  I  see's  where  Katie  gets  that  diamond 

nng, 

I'here  was  not  a  soul  about  the  deck  to  see  me  lift  that 
book; 

I  picks  it  up  and  sneaks  away,  like  any  guilty  Crook. 
Then  I  picks  out  a  quiet  spot  way  down  between  the  decks; 
But  when  I  tore  it  open  it  was  full  of  Canteen  Checks. 


I 
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W^I^^StS^^j^^Kai^c.  ^^col.rt«  will  be  necessar.lv 
Highest"  simplvloll.uvedthrexanni^^^^^  see  but  "The  A!: 

of  other  nations.  He  t<ik  LSaLe  of  nr-^f '''^IS^  ^"^  predecessors 
(i<)  what  Julius  Ceazer  and  ^nSn  n  ^'^'""'^'^  P"'^^'"  ''"f^  tried  t(, 
'he  world,  or  at  least  most  o^rwodd    ""''""''''  ''''^''  '^'^'  '^""^^^r 

cally  acquires  the  title  tn-cal  Hid  Wiii^  '''^"^^  "pj^ressor  automati- 
we  presume  that  futurf  fi  t.,r Is  ul  ^Tr^^^'' ''*^  «'«^'''^i^- ^-ame 
<-reat.  This  conquest  is  a  S'eat  eime  V..'./"  -'"^  '''  ^^''''i'"^  ^he 
and  respected  to-dav,  vet  fetorv  .hnu.  , h^?'''""  r  r^"^^'  '^  tolerated 
he  provoKed  wars  f6r  his  nV-Aon^i     i       '  ^¥^  ^'onhrk.ni  of  his  power 

Provoked  uar  with  the  .-CSn  'SSntef  ^r^V^'^'T'^"^-  t-ngland 
Chmese  Opium  War.  AmerirTnrM,vVi  ,  "^^-  .^"«-in''!  provoked  the 
if  America's  present  acSs  iS  the  ut^ r  h '^  '^'^^''"'  ^"^  ^^^'  ^'""ht 
disinterested.  So,  if  vve  were  holdh^^  1  hn  ."f"^"',  ""V-^''  ^"  P^^e  and 
are  not,  we  might  argue  that  VV  IH^5  """^  ^"^  ^'"^  '"^a'^^'r,  uhich  we 
some  of  the  RrlatestSa  acters  S'^,Tst^?v'  '''\^^'''\  '>>:  ^hc  examine  o 
to  find  that  he  was  not  hangS  i?  iS^^"n,i  ^'o^-'u/'on  it  grieves  us 
as  was  suggested  by  the  S  back  n  r,^^'i^^'>"  ^^'^'^  the  nrmistice 
only  reason  he  is  serenlv  chonnin^^L  ^  V  5-  ^"^^  "^'"^  submit  that  the 
of  influential  CousinT'       ^  ^'"^  ''"^  ^°-^^>'  >^'  'hat  he  has  a  numbe? 
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THE   DREAMER  OF  BERLIN 


You  thought  to  make  of  France  a  slave, 

1  hat  fair  land  of  the  free 

WTiose  son's  have  stood  and  fought  and  died, 

ror  Sacred   Liberty. 

At  freedoms  call  who  firmly  stood 

And  fought  indignantly; 

f^  -agging  the  Bourbons  throne  d(nvn 

That  Frenchmen  might  be  free 

Ha\e  you  not  heard  the  Mai  ellai*e 


On  thf  rlpnr 


ijivyiiuiiji  oii . 
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France  wakes  again;    France  wakes  again; 
V^ain  hordes  of  Hell,  Beware. 

You  thought  to  make  of  Britons  slaves. 

Vain  dreamer  of  Berlin. 

Your  chains  will  rot  before  they  e'er, 

Defile  an  English  limb. 

Since  Christian  day  no  conciueror's  foot 

Has  stood  on  English  strand. 

Thought  you?    degenerate  murderer 

To  conquer  such  a  land. 

Our  fleet  is  in  the  channel, 

Co'iie  over  if  you  dare. 

The  Lion'e  awake  and  watching, 

Vain  hordes  of  Hell,  Beware. 

But  when  you  thought  presumptuous  fool, 

To  bind  the  Eagles  wing. 

You  sought  to  stem  the  ocean, 

L.ke  one  other  foolish  King. 

America  the  cradle,  of  liberty  the  seed. 

To  chain  a  hundred  million  souls, 

It  was  a  dream  indeed. 

Feeling  what  Patrick  H  .^ry  felt. 

With  God  our  truht  and  prayer. 

America  is  ready  now, 

Vain  hordes  of  Hell.    Take  care. 
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.1.0  »K«..,,r. ,  :"i 'n  „''■  II"","""","  \"'j "'""  '«■«"«  in  iroir,,:; 

and  unreal.     Ho,,-  ve  „s  hTs  s.tv  t""       .'''"''  ""  ^•■™'  '"'  '"'"'■'I 

no,  as^un,..  ,ha,  -he    e!  i„;  o/t  .air,!.?'',r''''"''>'  '■■'  ""'■  "■->■  »' 
reallv  Kfneral.  ^         "'"'■    "'"'  "«■"  "'""^  o.mm,m  If  not 

THE   RALE  CAUSE  (JF  THE   WAKR 

The  cause  of  the  warr.  said  Private  O'Dunn 
As  we  ay  ,n  the  trenches,  opposinK  the  Hun.  ' 
Will  ,t  was  not  the  Kaizer  that  started  the  warr 

^Z     :.a'"'fr  "'  ^"''''-  "°^  >■"  'he  ou  d Car 

And    twas  nather  our  own  King     nor  vh  th.  c     , 

m  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  .  an,'  the  ^a^     ''  """^"■ 
J.st  make  your  m.nd  aisy  and  let  it  turn  round 

tfned  "™^  '"  '°"^™'  ^■•""  -  «-^  Kin.  was 

P"i^^rid^;rtr:t^j--, 

was  wtth  the  Drag«>ns.  j,st  a  slip  of  a  lad 
I  11  nm.mber  whin  dieintj  the  time  that  I  had 

And  bands  playms  stidy  ,„  honor  the  King 
1  rtepped  ,n  ,o  a  puh  for  a  mUK  of  ould  ale 


f 
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'^  •<inbn,  neu  jmcdup  vvithme 
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ut  rd  iioi  strn  O'Naii'  vincr  ihe  &dy<  in  Traloe. 
We  draii!.  iiui'j,  atur  viw^  lo  the  land  of  our  hirrn. 
Thin  !  ;:i'/e^  hi[r.  "^  .ar^e  \'lh."  the  bi-l  Kin.u;  on  airlh. 
To  yracr  ihc  occasion,  what  Us-;  could  I  do? 
"f''  a-  a  loa.'-l  lo  ov.r  King  onl\  nilnl  for  u-  two. 
l;ut  a  ,lar;'uin  jvXj.iips  up  with  .yr^t^'  ^^ir  ;iii^5  show, 
j!is  nari.L'  1  larnod  later  wa^.  Hans  NOp.  ciarlow . 
\nd  he  sLi])-  to  the  front  of  me  howldlnu  hi--  v.  ine. 
Sintiin.^  sonie  hathen  song  a!:)oui  v\aU'l\in>);  tlu'  Uhii-.e. 
Tv, as  a  t.ineral  he  was,  all  t-i\ered  with  lace, 
lie  scowls  at  uie  first,  thin  throv.s  vine  ni  a.e  fase. 
Sow  you  laiow  Tn"!  a  ([uiet  lad,  slow  for  ollinct". 
l;Ut  thai  was  the  nunite  warr  rale;,'  cor. vi,,i need. 
\  toasi  to  his  ivaizer  or  a  joke  I'd  a  >ttK)d, 
lint  thr  wine  in  me  fase  raised  nie  wild  Irish  blude. 
Thoi':j,ii  \'ouns,  with  the  sword,  I  knew  n'in\   tlie  tr^k. 
I  cut  o]oen  his  chake  with  me  small  swastrer-stick. 
iliji  he  pull-  out  a  grate  sword  and  made  lo  attack 
!>al  1  >to(Ki  all  un-anned  and  his  friixK  hild  hini  back 
i.'ut  v..-in  of  his  kind  comes  up  where  I  stcx)d, 
Would  I  beg  his  frinds  pardon  for  actions  so  rood. 
it  f;iir  raised  me  Irish  to  hear  the  man  prache, 
1  shouted,  stand  back  there,  kape  out  of  my  rache. 
I'or  I  swore  the  blissed  water  I'd  niver  more  touch. 
If  Jirry  rv[)unn  iver  begged  lo  the  Dutch. 

i  inn  he  lift,  but  was  back,  again  v;ith  mjIi  \varvl-, 
\'\  oald  1  do  him  the  honor  of  changing  him  card-^. 
1  \\a->  sndl.v  nrenlaxed  bv  the  actions  thai  nii.ihi, 

I  il  the  man  told  me  out  Von-Garlow  wanted  fight. 
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Would  ?  Tv        "''^T'-  '  '^™^'™»  this  trnie, 
Would  I  be  h,s  sarvmt?    If  he  would  be  mine 

He  bows  to  me  fate  and  he  gives  me  a  card 

I  read  m  fair  Enghsh,  Napoleon  Gerard.    ' 

Thm  I  thmks,  its  another  of  thim  that  wants  fight, 

He  Ia.d  hands  on  me  back  and  he  smiled  with  sich  grace 

But  h'e  ,    :T'"  "'*"  ™""' "-  '''-"^  -e  fa  e  ' 

But  he  looked  on  the  Huns  with  an  eye  that  was  cold 
I  could  see  that  he  hated  the  Jarmins  of  old 
And  he  said  in  the  matter  on  me  he'd  attind 
Gamst  any  save  Frinchr-en.  himself  was 'me  frind 
Thm  he  n.ade  .t  ail  plain  o  me  what  I  should  do 
It  samed  the  nixt  day,  I'd  to  fight  VonGarlow 
That  was  the  maneing  of  the  cards  and  soft  wards. 

We  hadTuI"  'ir.  '  =""^  '"^  "-^^PO"^  -^  ^ards. 
we  had  supper  with  him  mesilf  and  O'Nale 

Sure  we'd  mate  in  ihe  morning  at  six  without  fail 

Meffind"cai;r  "^  "'  """'"  '"<^  ">'"  "'^  '^'^-^  "'O-'e' 
aTh  h    .  n   .     "  «"'"  "^"«'^'  "Chere"  and  "Bon  jour  " 
And  he  talked  of  r.e  do^l  all  through  the  night 
Could  he  tache  me  a  bit  of  a  thrick  for  the  fight' 
Twas  a  master  he  was  oh  lads  don't  you  talk 
Wuh  the  sword  he'd  a  baten  old  Colonel  Lay^ock. 
bich  aise  and  sich  gracefullness,  niver  I  saw 
One  ^,m  that  he  showed  me,  he  called  his  "Coup  de 
Would  I  plaze  to  rimimber  that  thrick  V»in,t  ,h,  «,.„. 
i  wa.  his  own  hfe  he'd  saved  with  it,  n^ore  toes  thin  wrn'.' 
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Will  the  nixt  Hay  al  •^ix  the  niarnin.u;  wa'^  bright. 

i  was  faleing  vrA  rate,  thouc^h  I  had  a  hard  night. 

To  the  place  of  vo.v  dool  we  rode  rather  far. 

>fesilf  and  ( lerard  in  a  !)iii  motor-car. 

Where  they  chose  for  the  fi^ht,  was  a  fair  spot  of  ground. 

Twas  as  straight  as  a  table  with  trays  all  round. 
We  arrived  in  good  sayson  but  the  Jannms  were  there, 
\on-Garlo\v  chose  his  bade  with  the  finest  of  care. 
1  look  what  he  lift  and  was  up  on  me  garrd; 
Me  ininiy  bowed,  but  spoke  nivir  a  ward. 

Twas  not  long  'til  I  saw  the  man  knew  liow  to  fence, 
[  !e  tried  pint  after  pint,  but  I  waited  me  chance. 
1  d  a  stab  on  the  shoulder  and  a  scratch  on  the  fase. 
But  a  fought  stidy  on  with  coolness  and  grace. 

ril  he  puffed  like  a  grate  whale,  he  was  tired  I  saw, 

i  hin  1  waited  n-e  chance  for  the  "Coup  de  Graw;" 

Winks  ine  eye  to  <  lerard  but  spakes  nivir  a  ward. 

'I'liin  joonips  in  like  a  cat.  and  is  under  his  garrd. 

1  parry's  his  pint  and  ciuick  as  a  dart, 

I  gives  him  the  half  of  me  stale  in  the  heart. 

W  hin  I  bends  over  him  he  was  not  quite  dead, 

"Ve  damned  Irish  pig"  was  the  last  ward  he  said. 


■  ,  ■:   1, 


Well  I  was  arristed  the  minite  I  landed  in  town. 
After  fighting  nu  bist  for  me  Country  and  Crown. 
1  could  not  understand  whin  the  Colonel  towld  me, 
Twas  in  serious  trouble,  I'd  put  me  Cotmtry. 
i  here  wax  gialc  "vebligations  for  two  uays)  or  ihrce, 
liut  all  tlirough  me  troubles  Gerard  stuck  to  me. 


.    A 
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He  had  lot>  of  inflooence.  the  little  spalpeen 

And  he  ic.Id  of  me  nisult.  that  him-s,lf  had  ^een 

Hed  an  answer  for  all  thim.  nund  not  v.hat'theVd  .n 

uas  pardoned  at  last,  'tv.as  (ierard  ^ot  ,.v  free 
But  not  -t.l  the  (iineral  hinisilf  sint  for  mv  ' 
He  towld  me,  me  dool  was  a  serious  thint. 

was  International  trouble  m  the  md  u   would  brm. 
He  sa,d  \  on-(;arIow  was  the  Ka.zer's  relation 

And^^_.,,e  like  to  have  .arruuh  the. hole  Ja,.nn 

And  you  see  he  uas  riMht  after  I  was  set  free 

rhe  Jarmms  kept  spite  for  the  English  and  me 

Like  any  sly  foxes  thex  uaited  their  chance 

When  the  season  was  npe.  thex  n.ade  .arr  tipon  lYance 

They  knew^we-d  jine  in  whm  the.v  kicked  up  the  fu  " 

1  was  not  France  they  wanted,  hut  jist  to  .pUc  us 

So  lads  ,f  ye  fall  while  your  fasing  the  Hun  ' 

hope  ^-ll  not  blame  it  on  poor  Jirrv  Dunn" 
11  he  was  to  blame  for  <tarti]]cr  the  row 

rwas  difmding  his  country,  the  bist  he  knew  how 

rwas  no  fault  of  his,  I  hope  ve'll  allow 
i^or  ain't  it  that  same,  that  we  are  all  doing  now"^ 


HiL.. 
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After  all  arlvanced  education  is  onh  studying  and 
MciuorizinK^  some  other  fellows  ideas.  As  this  other 
ullow  is  in  n^.osi  cases  lonu  dead,  his  ideas  are  not  always 
nrnctical  or  of  much  value  in  modern  times. 

Huclid  had  a  \ery  ingenious  hobby  of  estimating  and 

•■)io\in,t;  distances  between  \'arious  lines  and  angles.     He 

as  clever,  cle\'er  like  a  chess  player,  but  my  boy  can  get 

•Mnv^  very  niceh'  in  the  world  without  wearying  his  brain 

'  >  lis  with  these  problems  of  old  Pluclid.     Nor  did  he  have 

1"  >iudy   I-Aiclid's  Axioms  to  realize   that,    "The  whole 

v,as  greater  than  its  part."  this  was  ciuite  evident  to  his 

i  itle  ir.ind  ever  since  he  v/as  asked  to  share  his  first  apple 

ith  his  baby  sister. 

The  Sayings  and  Philosophies  of  Aristotle  and  Dion- 
;(  nes  were  in  some  cases  brilliant,  but  perhaps  not  any 
vi'.ore  brilliant  than  those  of  P.  T.  Barnum  or  Walt  Mason. 
I'inally  the  search  of  Diongenes  for  an  honest  man  was  we 
presume  unsuccessful,  as  we  fear  it  would  be  to-day. 
"Why  dwell  so  much  on  the  past,  rather  let  us  study  the 
present  and  learn  our  lessons  from  it. 


■    jr. 

■t 
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MY   LITTLE   REFUGEE 


M.d-mght  ,n  a  Russian  City,  mid-night  it  was  cold  and 
^^''tnnr"'  ^^""  '"  "'-''  P°'^"*'  ^  ''^'  ^'■^^^Pi"^^  back  to 

Lcllijp. 

And  U^ursed  this  form  of  slavery,  an,n-  life  to  me  seemed 

"""p:;^,  ihe't^rd" '°'"  '"'='""''■  ■""'■"■*^  --'-'« 

Felt  I  was  imposed  on  sadly,  just  a  martvr  to  a  cause 
paused"  '"'  '*■  '*■  ^'^"°"'  '""  '"  •^™P  "^="  '™"J''-  ^"'^ 

""'st'^n-foffrfeT  "*''  ''"^■™''  ^™'""«  '"^•^  '" 
'^^"'Reft^eeT"'  '^"''""  '''^'""■'''  ^'"^^  ^^'''^  '^'"'''hern 

'^"'"fbui-'"'™  °"'''  ""^  '^°''°*'  "'"''  '^i'^"'-''"  ^'--d 

'"'^'a.fd  ilUui"*'  '°''''  ""''  ^l='"8htered,  fleeing  murder 
'^"'  e\*l',i'  brave;"'  '''"  ''^^P»nd'=nt,  they  were  pat.ent, 

^""^  weak ;''''''"""''  '°'  ^"'^''"'^-  f«"  "y^^elf  as  mean  and 
Seekmg^home  a  whining  baby,  these  had  no  heme  for  to 
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All  were  men  with  one  exception,  ah  a  little  Queen  was  she; 
Sitting  midst   her  rough  companions,   was   "my   little 

refugee." 
And  she  seemed  so  fair  and  tender,  so  un-fit  for  such  a  lot. 
Yet  so  resolute  and  plucky,  that  I  loved  her  on  the  spot. 
And  it  made  me  soft  and  awkard,  felt  my  feet  were  getting 

flat. 
But  I  dug  down  for  some  roubles,  and  I  brought  them 

where  she  sat. 
And  she  took  them  eager,  gladly  with  the  sweetest  smile 

for  me; 
In   the   sweetest   voice   she  murmured,    *"Dobrow   Da 

Canadaski." 
Making  signs  that  she  was  hun^^ry,  might  she  go  for  food 

with  me? 
(';od!    was  ever  man  so  tempted?    by  a  hungry  refugee. 
But  I  felt  so  proud  she'd  trust  me,  trust  in  me  "to  play 

the  game," 
Just  a  reckless  roving  soldier,  didn't  even  know  my  name. 
And  her  comrades  shared  her  feelings,  didn't  seem  to  feel 

alarm; 
Yet  I  knew  that  I'd  been  slaughtered,  if  they  thought  I'd 

do  her  harm. 


^iJI 


I  found  out  her  name  was  Olga,  and  her  parents  both  were 

dead; 
She  had  come  south  with  her  uncle,  big  guy  with  the 

bandaged  head. 
,\nd  we  had  a  mid-night  supper  in  a  "Chinese  Joint" 

close  by; 
And  my  refugee  enjoyed  it,   yes  you  bet  and  so  did  I. 


4  ^ 
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^v;.;  (Ircunin,  lunv  IVl  uni  Ik,-  and  I'd  ,ake  1 


NIC     -vC.-l 


UT   CIOs^ 


"''  I  '1  'i!u<)  iioiiic  m 


Bui   i  coiilcin'i   talk  Ivt  ••! 
Canuck; 
was  a  nidsi  pccul 
t  \'.as  nud-ni.ulii  -Ik'h  i  j.,^.^  j 


)-'Hnrw!ui\',  ••for  ni>   liiilc  r.| 


nu')      anri   die 


UKte. 
C(Hi!dn't   talk 


I 


■  If  uooinu,  I 


ihUwn  thai 


icur; 


x-r.  wlirn  1  kii 


Vf'is  -tuck. 
liff  it  was 


l-t'li  hcT  N\ith  her 


iuorc 


Wounded  unci 


^•.  and  1   never 


saw  her 


1 


■a>  .L;i\(n   c;()>e  detei 
uuard; 

And  1  couldn't  '-break  il 

tried  11  iiard. 
1- our  teen  d; 


It  ion.  cause   I   tried   t 


o  na.s   ih, 


lat  ban-ack.>"  ihouKh  1 


Ku  1  tried  ii, 


Ont 


i>^  in  all  ihe\ 


Kave  nie.  call  u  F.  P.  Xuinber 


'vVhen 


w 


aKain  1  pa>sed  ihal  slat 


And 


Kone 
all  ho 
ro.sse 


ion.  course  nn   hale  girl 


j  1   wore  no  "wound  ^iripe' 


the 


sea 


wnen  again  I 


^'et  I  left  niy  heart 


in  Rw: 


sia.  with  "My  Little  R 


efugee. 
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A    hOOS'l     lOR    MK.   H()R1M::N 


"^(>ihL'  lel!(m>  ha\(   a  habii,  you'll  noiicc  ui.on  i1k'\    U'lU.. 

\  certa.ii  under -cunviu  <>r  londcncy  lo  knock; 

Now  ihal  has  bctn  my   lailinK.   thai   same  very   ihinji. 

:  liale  lo  lake  the  worst  of  it  from  ♦-iiher  Man  or  King. 

'  -r  if  I  ha\f  to  take  it  I  hkc  at  least  to  -how, 

1  hex    haven't   eau^iht    "a   Sleeper."    who's   ihouuhl^   are 
cominu  slow. 

-'»  I'vt    talked  aboui  the  Serijt.'s.  wht-n  I  thouuhl  they 
drilled  us  hard. 

And  I  raved  about  the  Uuttcr,  wiien  I  knew  the  >tull  was 
Lard ; 

1  know  I  am  eccentric,  ma\  be  Tni  getting  old? 

Ikit  I'll  say  the  "Spuds'"  are  frozen,  and  the  "Kitchener's" 
are  cold. 

i  knocked  the  cjueer  (jld  Transijort,  when  we  had  to  bwab 
the  decks. 

\nd  I  cussed  the  whole  ■"Durn  Arm\  "  when  they  paid  us 
Canteen  Checks. 

"Iwas  thus  I  raved  on  wildly  once  my  tongue  was  loosed. 

But  hen's  a  little  novcit\ ,  I  am  coming  with  a  Boost. 
.\nd  coming  from  a  knocker  although  it  may  sound  queer, 
1  think  it  should  "go  heavy",  because  it  is  sincere. 

I  t 'c    olt/.tif    fV»/^L'£i    ti-i«-«4-f^*-    T**^^^^— .«A^      T     ..I-*™. 1:^x1. 


A.         v<4  A 


^1 


iMKiMl 


^'ou  know  the  bunch  of  Furs  we  got.  I  am  for  them,  for 
them,  strong, 
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'^^'S^'cute"'''^'  ""^  '""'^  "'^  ^"^  ^"^  ^  ^hink  the  socks 
And  that  "Coat  of  many  colors,"  say  boys,  mine's  a  I^eaut 
Oreat  big  and  double  breasted,  and  the  collar  is  Nile  Green 
And  ,t  hts  my  manly  figure  the  best  you  ever  seen • 
The  outside  is  Corduroy  velvet,  and  the  lining  i;  Baby 

Silk  loops  to  tie  the  buttons  and  great  big  pockets  too. 
Those  pockets  take  my  fancy,  they  give  a  man  a  chance 
No  need  to  ''lug-  your  Bottle  in  the  bosom  of  your  pant 
Shoe-packs  finest  leather,  laced  clean  up  to  the  knee 

Oh!  to  be  back  ,n  my  home  town,  on  Union  St.  or  Dover 
See  the  chickens  '•fall  for  me"  once  they  looked  me  over.' 
But  order  up  the  box-car  and  lock  me  up  inside 
And  even  if  I  freeze  again.  I  will  say  that  you  t'ried; 
Just  put  a  ticket  on  me  "to  Moscow"  or  the  Pole 
For  with  the  rig  I  carry,  I  don't  think  I'll  be  cold 
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'It  was  a  notorious  scandal  in  the  Army  that  the  Men's  Rations 
■M  TV  sometimes  taken  and  sold  for  profit  m  the  Canteen.) 


OUR  LITTLE  TWO  POUND  CAN 


( )n  the  wild  and  rollinj?  Ocean,  nothing  marred  our  even 

way, 
We  drifted  on  "Propellerless"  as  day  past  after  day. 
True  some  men  were  ungrateful  and  kicked  about  the 

stew, 
But  there  are  some  you  cannot  suit,  no  matter  what  you 

do; 
As  one  brave  Saint  remarked  to  me,  one  day  when  I  got 

sore, 
If  I  had  bread  and  butter  I  shouldn't  ask  for  more; 
And  we  had  our  tin  of  butter,  our  little  two-pound  can, 
Two  pounds  a  day  for  sixty,  five-point  three  grammes 

a  man. 

And  we  watched  our  tin  of  butter  like  our  gold  or  canteen 

checks, 
We  feared  the  Chinks  would  pinch  it  and  sell  it  round 

the  decks; 
We  kept  it  bright  and  shiny,  wrapped  tight  from  the  air, 
There  never  was  a  rifle  had  any  better  care. 
AnH  njo  mounted  sruard  around  it.  two  hours  to  thfi  tnanj 
The  guard  would  face  a  D.  C.  M.,  who  lost  sight  of  that 

caa; 
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'I 


\\'is  not  nmch.  but  vf  loved  it.  our  1 


wo  pounds  a  da\-  | 


itlle  two-pound 


can. 


man. 


<>!■  M\i\-.  live  point-three  gramme 


s  a 


And  at  nieaN  v,e  gathered  rounrl  it 


iK'.re 


<-';u-Ii  man   for  hi^ 


It  had  to  be  divided  .,uh  the  mo.i  religious  care- 

ro  see  u.  .hare  thai  bmter  ucn.ld  uru>,  the  eoldest  heart 

^Ve  ahva,s  picked  an  X.  C.  ().  to  play  the  heav^•  part.' 

As  ,Mth  tne  air  ot  Sol.,ir.on  they  ,,ave  us  each  'w  share- 
Fv.  as  not  v^vch.  biu  v,  e  loved 


Tw 


<)  pounds  a  chn    [nv  •.\ny.   fi 


it.  our  liule  two- 


can. 


a  man. 


'e-pcint-ihree 


pound 

,eranimc> 


Bu.  disaster  can.e  a.n„„  us  ar.d  sl,o„k  us  lo  a  „,a„. 
When  one  dark  a„d  ulcx,,.,  ,„„n,inK  we  n.issed  our  little 

^"'lot^ep;"''"  "'"'""■"'  ™^^^^-  '""">'  ™«^  ^"^  heard 

^^''™  leep'""'  ""  '"  """^'^  S"""-"  ^"'J  fc""<l  ">e  guard 
1  was  sorry  for  the  fellow,  no  use  to  be  hard 
There  was  no  ,,,an  among  us  more  sorry  than  the  ./uard- 
Twas  not  rnuch.  bu,  we  loved  ,i,  our  little  tv.o-pound  can' 
a'nTan      '  '"    ""'  "^'^'  ''-.-int-thre.:  .rannnes 


B 


Then  »e  swore  a  d,re  xenRanee  gamst  all  Oriental  races 
We  hunted  round  the  galleys  and  a  do.en  other  o  a«s 
Woe  unto  the  Bolshevtk.  who  crossed  our  path  tk,Ty 
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There  was  murder  in  the  hearts  of  lialf  the  men  of  "A." 
We  gathered  with  black  faces  and  we  swore  it  man  lo  man. 
Some  Chinks  would  walk  the  plank  that  night,  if  we  flidn't 

find  that  can; 
■["v  as  not  much,  but  we  loved  it,  our  little  two-pouml  can. 

i'.vo  pounds  a  day  for  sixty,  five-point-three  grammes 
a  man. 

i'ia\e  you  noticed  when  in  trouble,  how  a  smoke  will  cool 
you  down. 

Whether  in  a  trench,  or  on  the  sea,  or  back  in  your  home 
tov\n; 

NOW  when  we  'ost  our  little  can,  my  own  heart  nearh 

broke, 
!  beat  it  up  to  the  Canteen  to  buy  my-self  a  smoke. 
1  got  a  fag  and  lit  her  up  and  was  just  turning  awa\'. 

When  I  saw  right  there  before  me,  a  sight  tl.at  turned 

me  gray; 
I'v.as  not  much,  but  we  loved  it.  our  little  two-pound  can. 
Ivo  pounds  a  day   for  sixt\'.  five-point -three  grammes 

a  man. 


;!i 


\ fs.  right  there  before  me,  I  shuddered  and  turned  pale, 

Was  our  little  tin  of  butter  with  a  ticket  marked  "for 

sale." 
Between  our  cheese  and  crackers  it  stood  there  in  the  rear. 
And  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  I  could  scarcely  hide  a  tear. 
We  gave  our  cheese  and  crackers,  though  it  \\a>  pain  to 

part, 
But  when  you  took  our  butter,  you  took  our  \er\  heart; 
Twas  not  much,  but  we  loved  it.  our  little  two-pound  can. 
Two  pounds  a  day   for  sixt> ,  live-point-three  granimes 

a  man. 
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.  !u  5  "*'  overseas  efforts  were  made  to  remind  the  men 
of  their  duly  to  the  folks  at  home.  Cards  were  displayed  on  the 
walls  containing  little  reminders,  such  as  "Do  we  do  right  when  we 
don  t  wnte,  "Have  you  written  to  mother  lately?"  etc  ,  etc  These 
probably  served  a  good  punx)se  and  are  m  accord  with  wliat  we  have 
said  elsewhere.  The  Y.  would  always  accomodate  you  with  gcx^d  advice 
or  stationery,  and  in  fact  any  other  way,  as  long  as  it  cost  them  nothing 


THE  DESERTER 


I  blew  into  a  triangle  hut. 

Feeling  raggy  and  down  in  the  nut; 

Fact  is,  I  was  just  off  a  tear, 

And  looked  at  life's  game,  through  the  eve  of  despair- 

My  nerves  were  shaky,  my  head  was  sore, 

"Twas  the  morning  after,  ten  nights  before; 

When  my  eye  picks  out  a  sign  on  the  wall, 

Of  a  lot  of  mail  was  awaiting  call. 

Underneath  a  big  card  made  me  grin  to  see, 

Said  someone  expected  a  letter  from  me; 

Then  I  laughed  out  loud  in  hysterical  glee, 

Who  the  Hell  wanted  to  hear  from  me. 

A  fellow  V  ho  heard  me  walked  over  my  way, 

He'd  somethiing  to  do  with  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.;' 

I  guess  he  noticed  my  cynical  sneer. 

And  knew  that  my  head  and  nerves  were  queer. 

For  he  starts  right  in  with  a  game  of  con. 

Asked  if  1  thought  the  sign  was  wrong; 

Well.  I  alloT.--^  tnat  it  was,  if  'twas  talking  to  me. 

I'd  written  no  where  since  I  crossed  the  9«a; 
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My  wife  had  left  me,  the  kid  was  dead, 
But  what  of  your  mother?  boy,  he  said; 
There  is  one  to  whom  you  are  ever  dear, 
Ther<^.  ^    one  who  is  always  waiting  to  hear. 

But  I  am  all  done  in  my  old  home  town, 
The  police  are  watching  to  run  me  down; 
I  broke  the  old  man  with  my  games  and  graft, 
I  am  wanted  back  there  for  ducking  the  draft. 
I  gambled  and  boosed  until  Dad  got  sore. 
At  last  he  fired  me  out  of  the  door; 
I  deserted  the  Navy,  just  to  be  free. 
Who  the  Hell  wants  to  hear  from  me? 
But  this  Sky-pilot  was  game  to  the  end. 
Says,  "Your  Mother,  boy,  is  always  your  fnend. 
And  though  every  thread  of  honor  you  part, 
You'd  still  be  dear  to  your  Mother's  heart." 

Then  1  thought  of  a  dear  old  lady  somewhere. 

Who's  form  was  withered  with  years  of  care; 

Thought  how  she  cried  'til  her  heart  was  sore. 

But  Fhe  never  turned  me  out  of  the  door. 

Just  watched  for  me  nights,  helped  me  off  with  my 

things; 
For  an  empty  promise,  I'd  pawned  her  rings. 

Reel  bar-:  home  and  in  drunken  air, 

Laugh  ■'^  ..lis  Saint  in  her  dark  despair. 

Then  I  told  the  Sky-pilot  againsr  my  will, 

I  really  believed  she  loved  me  still; 

But  my  sorj  was  lost,  when  I  picked  up  a  pen, 

The  old  habits  conquered,  T  wrote  home  for  'ten." 
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THE   APPLICANT 


It'^  very  kind  of  you  Mum.  lo  (.-all  lo  -ee  ni\-  L), 
Since  he  eanie  back  he 
1  think  it  nrast  be  ( 

lie  talks  of  places  back  \n  Frr.: 
flead. 


an. 
eems  to  be  a  ver\  wreck  of  ii  in: 
crman  gas.  still  inside  liis  head. 


Iad<  that  now  are 


(»h.  thank  :,ou  for  the  tlowers,  I'll  i)ut  th(^ni  with  the  rest 


Would  \c)u  belie\-e  he  "^ee 
the   best. 


■m 


s  lo  like  the^se  Maple  Leaves 


And  yet  when  he's  beside  them,  its  awful  hov,  he  grieves. 
\n(\  often  I  have  heard  him  talking  to  the  leaves. 
Sometime^  he  will  be  laughing,  then  again  he  v/ill  sob. 
And  talking  to  the  leaves  about  the  way  he  doiie  his  job. 

^ou  see  he  went  awa\'  to  Prance,  he  and  \\\<  brother  Joe: 

1  didn't  tr\-  to  stop  them,  they  v, anted  so  to  go; 

rhats  more  than  four  years  gone  now.  when  the  v.ar  begun. 

It  seemed  ever\   mother's   duty    to   gixe    awa\-  her  <on 

I>ut  when  I  think  about  it.  it  makes  me  very  sad. 

i  )an  looked  ^o  big  and  grand  that  da\-  and  now  he  kx)k- 
so  bad. 

And  they  fought  in  different  countries.  France.  Belguim 
and  in  Somme. 

in  \'imy,  Flanders.  Fasschendaele.  but  now  ivK)r  Joe  is 
gone. 

Xo  doubt  you  heard  about  it,  the  papers  all  were  filled. 
Was  in  this  place  they  call  the  Somme  that  m\  Bo\  Joe 
was  killed. 
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But  Uan  is  only  uad  at  times  when  the  gas  is  in  his  head, 
Wht  he  c  lae  in  the  other  day,  I  remember  what  he  said; 
It's  only  when  he  loses  heart  that  the  poor  lad  really 

grieves, 
\nd  then  he  will  start  all  over,  talking  to  the  leaves. 
About  the  ^ast  job  he  had  and  how  he  done  his  best, 
He  has  his  recommend  with  him,  the  button  on  his  breast. 
Talks  about  the  trenches,  the  cold  and  wounds  and  pain, 
How  he  starved  and  waited,  now  must  he  starve  again; 
He  says  how  in  the  morning  he  must  see  another  man. 
Its  very  kind  of  you  Mum,  to  call  to  see  my  Dan. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  considerable  admiration  for  the  great  re- 
public to  the  south,  and  we  hope  many  friends  there. 
Vet  we  cannot  but  smile  to  observe  in  that  country, 
where  every  tradition  is  of  liberty,  where  the  very  coins 
were  stamped  liberty,  and  where  a  great  Statue  to  I'berty 
stands  out  at  sea,  promising  liberty  to  the  immigrant  or 
tourist;  yes  we  cannot  but  smile  when  we  consider  that 
in  certain  parts  of  that  land  a  grown  man  may  not  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  smoking  a  cigarette.  We  are  imformed 
that  it  is  against  the  law  in  Kansas  and  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  In  no  part  of  the  country  under  any 
circumstances  can  a  grown  man  buy  a  glass  of  beer. 
Decidedly  the  great  republic,  the  pioneer  of  nationa' 
social,  and  relij^ious  liberty  has  degenerated  and  is  to-day 
the  least  liberal  country  in  the  known  world. 
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PAX   VOBISCUM 


Now  the  red  campaign  is  over,  and  we  ha\'e  taken  ever\' 
hill, 

Yet  there  may  be  some  among  us,  who  have  a  grievance 
still; 

For  an  injury  real  or  fancied,  whether  serious  or  light. 
From  Officer  or  Comrade,  well,  perhaps  the  man  is  right. 
Here  is  the  time  to  prove  his  manhood,  be  too  big  to  hold 
a  spite, 

Show  he  couldn't  really  hurt  you,  don't  mix  in  a  small- 
town f-2ht. 

Leave  this  bloody  strife  behmd  j^ou  as  we  gaily  sail  away, 
Show  him  you  can  grin  and  bear  it,  what  d'ye  say,  boys,' 
what  d'ye  say? 

In  this  very  same  Battalion  there's  a  certain  N.  C.  O., 
Who  rode  me  from  dawn  to  darkness,  whom  I've  right 
to  call  a  foe. 

And  I'd  planned  an  awful  vengeance  when  I  got  mv 
"civy  clothes," 

Swore  I'd  trail  him  like  a  Danite,  and  I'd  punch  him  on 
the  nose. 

Often,  often,  nights  I  plotted,  after  I  took  off  that  Pack, 

How  some  dark  night  at  the  cross-roads  "I  would  stab 
him  in  the  back." 

But  perhaps  the  fellow  didn't  mean  it,  maybe  it  was  just 
his  way, 

So  I  guess  that  I'll  forgive  him,  what  d'ye  sav,  boys, 
what  d'ye  say? 
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And  its  not  to  just  "Buck  Privates"  I  am  making  this 

appeal, 
(Officers  are  men  like  Privates,  they  have  feelings  and  can 

feel; 
I  suspect  there's  small  dissensions,  jealousies  of  rank  and 

jars, 
Greater  theirs  is  the  temptation,  a  real  "Buck"  doesn't 

want  their  stars. 
It  may  even  be  some  Captain  vowed  some  Major  he 

would  kill, 
'Cause  the  Major  stole  his  sweetheart  somewhere  up  on 

Kopek  Hill; 
And  the  Captain's  dream  is  broken,  a  moody  man  he 

stands  to-day. 
But  will  he  forgive  the  Major?     what  d'ye  say.  boys, 

what  d'ye  say? 


f 


But  I  don't  pose  as  a  Preacher  and  I  hope  I  am  game  to 

fight, 
Yet  I  know  a  man  feels  cleaner,  if  he  doesn't  hold  a  spite; 
And  its  so  that  God  would  have  it,  full  forgiveness,  full 

and  free, 
/\nd  its  so  some-day  we'll  need  it,  yes,  we'll  need  it,  you 

and  me. 
So  lets  drop  these  small  dissentions,  personal  and  petty 

strife. 
And  I  promise  you  my  Conrades,  you'll  have  better  luck 

in  life; 

And  with  care- free  heart  anu  laughter,  we  can  gaily  sail 

away, 
Men  too  big  for  any  small  thing,  what  d'ye  say,  boys, 

what  d'ye  say? 
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THK   CIGARKT'lK 


/CONSIDERING  its  insi^mificanl  size  and  general 
V>*  appearance  of  purity  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  has  been  subjected  to  such  exairgeratcd  abuse  as  the 
Cigarette.  The  public  was  warned  and  re-warned  bv 
certain  ever  active  cranks  that  the  use  of  cigarettes  would 
result  in  their  speedy  deaths,  ^'et  to  date  we  do  not  recall 
any  great  number  of  fatalities. 

Some  years  ago  at  school  we  had  a  certain  text  book 
called  The  Health  Reader.     Inder  the  heading,  "ought 
a  boy  to  use  Tobacco?"     We  were  assured  that  the  use  of 
this  deadly  weed  was  always  responsible  for  the  sickly, 
under  developed,  narrow  chested,  near  sighted  young  men 
of   the    community.     Humorously    enough    exactly    the 
reverse  seemed  to  be  proven.     Tlie  strongest,  coarsest, 
toughest,  boys  in  the  school  all  smoked  and  chewed  to^ 
bacco   at   every   opportunity.     The    little   undeveloped, 
narrow  chested,  bespectacled,  studious  boys  never  used 
tobacco.    Now  I  wiii  not  of  course  claim  that  the  tobacco 
nourished  the  fonner  or  that  the  lack  of  tobacco  weakenea 
the  latter,  but  I  do  say  that  it  was  the  association  that 
went  with  the  tobacco.     The  stronger  tougher  boys  who 
used  tobacco  were  more  neglected  at  home  and  allow  ed  to 
constantly  wander  over  the  hill  tops  and  far  away,  down 
by  the  nver  and  up  by  the  old  race  track,  the  fresh  air 
and  exercise  they  got  in  this  way  more  than  clYset  the 
injury  done  them  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  they  grew  natu- 
rally  in   this   natural  environm.ent.     Their  unfortunate 
brothers   vho  had  to  come  right  home  after  school,  study 
coninually  and  associate  with  their  elders  never  bloomed 
in  this  unnatural  environment. 
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These  remarks  are  not  inspired  by  any  friendly 
interest  in  the  tobacco  trust,  as  must  be  evident  from 
remarks  elsewhere  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  trusts. 
But  we  do  grow  weary  of  movements  and  reforms,  lying 
hypocrites  and  cranks  who  cannot  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, who  indeed  rarely  have  any  honest  business  to  mind, 
if  they  did  they  could  not  spare  so  much  time  interfering 
with  the  liberties  of  other-  They  make  a  cheap  play 
for  fame,  as  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
or  Secretary  or  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  Anti-Crap  Sh(X)ters  League,  or  Anti  something 
else. 

In  conclusion  v.e  do  not  suggest  that  anybody  should 
>^n-!oke  tobaccf)  or  that  they  should  not  smoke  tobacco, 
t(X)  much  tobacco  ma\-  be  injurious,  but  so  is  too  much 
corn  beef  and  cabbage  injurious  We  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  tobacco  ever  killed  anyone.  Now  some 
crank  will  say.  Oh  yes,  "I  had  a  second  cousin  who  smoked 
eigare'ctes  and  he  died."  Our  answer  is:  "We  had  a 
third  cousin  who  did  not  smoke  cigarettes,  and  he  died." 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  for  me  to  say  that  my  cousin  died 
from  lack  of  cigarettes,  as  for  you  to  say  that  your  cousin 
died  from  the  effect  of  cigarettes. 
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MY   LOVE   WAS  LIKE   A   LILY 


I  brought  my  love  a  lily, 
With  blossoms  openeu  wide; 
I  brought  m\'  love  a  lily, 
Last    Kastcr    tide. 
I  sat  them  down  together, 
And  gazed  at  them  with  pride; 
For  I  thought  her  like  the  lih', 
As  they  sat  there  side  by  side. 

I  hurried  to  my  love  last  night, 
And  gladly  breathed  her  name; 
I  glanced  up  at  the  iily. 
But  it  hung  its  head  in  shame. 
Its  stock  was  brow^n  and  withered, 
And  its  blossoms  all  were  shed; 
Yes  my  love  was  like  the  Lily, 
And  they  both  were  lying  dead. 

Once  more  I  gazed  upon  them, 
Still  sitting  side  by  side; 
And  I  laughed  out  long  and  loudly. 
If  I  had  not  I'd  of  cried. 
They  were  weak  things  of  a  season, 
And  like  other  weak  things  died; 
Yes,  my  love  was  like  the  Lily. 
Andj_they  withered  side  by  side. 
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REFERTNG  to  the  recent  crisis  in  the  Near  Ea-^t  we  understand  from 
the  press  that  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
also  certain  mdividuals  in  Canada  had  volunteered  to  enlist  for  service 
HI  or  around  Constantinople,  and  were  prepared  to  drive  the  Turks  out 
of  their  own  territory  and  into  remote  Asia.  Thinking  that  perhaps 
the  I^jwers  would  be  interest t-d  to  know  our  own  personal  attitude  we 
have  prepared  the  following  statement. 


MR.  RECRUITING  OFFICER,   SIR,    DON'T 
YOU  TAKE  MY  NAME 


I  haven't  any  interest  in  the  goings-on  in  Greece, 

And  I  know  theres  parts  of  Europe 

That  will  never  be  at  peace. 

Its  your  fight.  Oh!  Kernel  Pasha, 

And  you'll  make  the  fight  alone. 

So  form  four-,  you  yellow  devils, 

I  have  troubles  of  my  own. 

War  is  grand  for  those  that  like  it. 

But  I'm  fed  up  on  the  game. 

Besides  I'm  busy  digging  'taters, 

Officer,  don't  take  my  name. 

Mother  England  is  getting  childish, 
In  every  fight  she  wants  to  share. 
Let  the  children  play,  old  lady, 
You  sit  down  and  don't  you  care. 
You  are  weary  from  the  war  game, 
And  I'm  feeling  much  the  same. 
Just  got  nicely  rid  of  cooties, 
Ofl&cer,  don't  take  my  name. 
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And  why  England  is  so  nosey, 
Is  the  part  to  me  that's  queer. 
Other  day  I  saw  a  street  fight, 
And  I  didn't  interfere. 
Don't  go  looking  round  for  trouble, 
You've  no  bet  on  this  here  game. 
I  don't  even  read  about  it. 
Officer,  don't  take  my  name. 

But  I  presume  big  English  merchants, 
Have  some  interests  in  the  East. 
Whether  they  go  broke  or  prosper, 
Doesn't  interest  me  the  least. 
I'm  not  doing  any  fighting, 
For  to  boost  Lord  Somethings  game. 
He  may  kid  some  fellers  to  it. 
But,  Officer  don't  take  my  name. 

There's  another  angle  to  it. 
There  are  birds  who  think  war  funny. 
Munition  Makers,  Packing  Houses, 
They  clean  up,  make  lots  of  monc  \ . 
If  I  sailed  to  Gallipoli, 
They'd  get  money,  I'd  get  fame. 
But  the  latters  damn  poor  eating. 
Officer,  don't  take  my  name. 
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WAR 


WHEN  we  hear  less  of  Rule  Britannia,  The  Marsell- 
aise,  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine    and   America  in 
tlie  Public  Schools,  we  will  probably  hear  less  of  wars  in 
the  world.      Judging  from  national  anthems,  war  songs, 
etc..  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  but  is  an  insolent 
braggart.    Analyzing  these  compositions,  one  finds  that 
they  are  in  most  cases  challenges  to  a  fight,  and  impudent 
msinuations  about  one  nations  superiority  over  ev^ery 
other  nation  in  general.     England  for  instance,  has  no 
more  right  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea's  than  I  have  to  be 
master  of  the  side  walks.     The  younger  generation  of 
school  teachers  should  recognize  their  duty  and  discourage 
the  martial  spirit  in  the  childish  mind.    After  the  horrible 
•  xperience  of  1914-18,   they  should  realize  themselves, 
and  help  the  poor  children  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
grand  about  war.     It  cultivates  hate  in  their  hearts,  robs 
them  of  fathers,  brothers  and  friends,  and  at  best  war  is 
nothing  better  than  Sherman  said  it  was.  Hell.     So  don't 
encourage  Hell. 

There  always  was  and  I  presume  still  is  dangerous 
propaganda  in  even  the  most  «4ementary  school  books. 
Such  poems  as  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  Hohenlinden,  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  all  glorify  war.  I f  the  noble 
MX  hundred  had  remained  at  home  instead  of  invading 
a  foreign  country',  they  would  have  kept  out  of  trouble. 
X*^  it  was  they  were  nearly  all  blown  to  pieces,  not  a  ver>' 
dicmified  ending,  vet  Lord  Tennyson  glorifies  it.  In 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine  we  find  the  lines,  "For  her  brother  was 
a  soldier  too  and  not  afraid  to  die."  No  he  may  not  be 
afr.^id  Ki  die,  lots  of  people  are  not  afraid  to  die.  they 
commit  suicide  and  we  call  them  cowards.    God  did  not 
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create  them  for  that  purpose,  they  were  meant  to  be  of 
some  use  in  the  world,  and  not  to  throw  their  Hves  away 
for  a  transient  gleam  of  glory.  Instruct  the  children, 
for  God's  sake,  and  I  say  it  reverentially.  That  the  poor 
mechanic  who  does  something,  creates  something,  for  his 
fellow  man  is  far  greater  than  the  most  prominent  general 
who  on  the  other  hand  only  plans  and  executes  destruction, 
and  promotes  disorder. 

Short  time  ago  I  met  a  little  boy  of  six  yeais.  It 
happened  that  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  be  when 
he  grew  up.  The  youngster  stuck  out  his  little  chest  and 
said  a  soldier.  Seeing  that  some  dangerous  propaganda 
had  touched  him,  I  spent  half  an  hour  trying  to  counteract 
it.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  a  soldier,  and  it  was  not 
nice  at  all,  like  in  his  picture  book.  He  would  be  hungry- 
and  cold  most  of  the  time,  nasty  little  bugs  would  be 
always  crawling  over  him  and  biting  him.  His  pretty 
uniform  with  the  gold  buttons  would  be  all  full  of  dirt 
and  mud,  and  he  would  smell  bad.  Like  a  dead  cat.  He 
would  perhaps  be  wounded  and  in  great  pain,  perhaps  he 
would  die  and  never  be  buried,  or  if  he  was  great  shells 
would  come  and  dig  him  up,  then  nasty  crows  and  rats 
would  come  and  eat  his  eyes  out.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little 
severe  and  the  poor  child  probably  had  bad  dreams  that 
night,  yet  he  had  better  dream  it  than  experience  the 
reality,  which  would  be  quite  possible  in  the  career  he 
chose.  At  any  rate  my  story  impressed  him  and  if  in 
after  years  it  serves  to  turn  him  from  his  childish  dream, 
I  feel  that  my  time  was  well  spent. 
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WHERE   IS  THE  WORLD  OF   MY 
EARLY  DREAMS? 


In  the  golden  days  of  childhood, 
E'er  we  had  reached  a  man's  estate. 
E'er  we  entered  in  lifes  contest, 
When  our  dreams  were  really  great. 
When  the  battle  seemed  worth  winning, 
And  the  world  seemed  fair  with  truth. 
E'er  we  heard  the  starters  pistol, 
Who  forgets  the  dreams  of  youth. 
Fame  and  riches,  love  just  buddmg, 
Hardly  knowing  what  life  means. 
Where  are  the  trophy's  that  we  fought  for? 
Wliere  is  the  world  of  my  early  dreams? 

Riches  soon  were  overtaken, 

Fame  still  beckoned  on  and  on. 

Love  was  won  but  lost  its  sweetness, 

'Twas  a  battle  for  the  strong. 

Often,  often,  too  we  staggered, 

Often  we  were  beaten  down. 

Wildly  after  conquest  panting, 

Power  held  the  golden  crown. 

Here  was  never  peace  or  comfort, 

Loves  young  dream  neath  soft  moonbeams. 

Aii  was  lost  in  roar  ui  battle, 

Where  was  the  world  of  my  early  dreams? 
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Battle  scarred  and  battle  hardened, 

Mad  with  avarice  and  hate. 

Lost  respect  for  (iod  and  honour, 

Ever,  ever,  fighting  fate. 

More  and  more  my  wild  soul  panted, 

All  I  cra\ed  for,  not  a  part. 

Grinding  down  the  weak  and  helpless, 

(ireed  ate  out  my  weary  heart. 

Ate  my  soul  and  left  it  withered, 

(^•old   no   happiness   redeems. 

Where  is  the  manhood  that  I  squandered? 

Where  is  the  world  of  my  early  dreams? 

Now  the  battles  din  is  over. 

And  I  am  sitting  all  alone. 

With  the  trophy s  spread  around  me, 

1  am  reaping  what  I've  sown. 

Gold  and  power  are  my  trophys, 

I  have  fame  too  of  a  kind. 

Oh  it  was  not  worth  the  struggle, 

Or  the  love  I  left  behind. 

Gold  won't  buy  the  youth  I  squandered. 

Powers,  powerless  it  seems. 

Ah!  for  peace  again  with  nothing. 

Where  is  the  world  of  my  early  dreams? 
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No,  I  can't  forgive  them  parson, 
Here  on  my  dying  bed. 
Them  as  calls  me  the  crazy  widow, 
And  say  I  am  out  of  my  head. 
Let  it  pass,  what  they  calls  me. 
It's  not  the  worst  they  have  done. 
I'll  always  hold  it  agin'  them. 
For  killing  my  second  son. 
With  harry,  he  was  different, 
I  know  the  boy  was  wild. 
Maybe  I  was  most  to  blame, 
When  he  was  a  little  child. 
Maybe  I  was  over  kind, 
And  let  him  run  too  free. 
But  they  don't  understand  a  mother. 
He  was  always  kind  to  me. 
'Twas  full  of  life  the  lad  was, 
Roaming  the  night  and  day. 
Brave  and  happy  and  careless. 
Easily  led  astray. 
'Twas  bad  companions  spolied  him. 
With  cards  and  dice  and  drinks. 
It's  a  wonder  when  one  gets  started. 
How  quickly  a  mortal  sinks. 

Then  the  labor  trouble  started, 
The  men  were  out  on  strike. 
Riots  and  Pickets  and  Scabrjers, 
You  never  saw  the  like. 
And  my  Harry  was  a  leader, 
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Working  the  night  and  day; 

With  httle  hope  of  winning. 

Without  a  penny  of  pay. 

Desperate  and  starving  the  boy  was, 

Times  were  terrible  bad; 

And  though  he  shot  the  poHceman, 

There  was  no  real  harm  in  the  lad. 

Then  the  dark  days  of  trouble, 

When  he  was  taken  to  jail. 

No  one  to  offer  him  counsel. 

No  one  to  offer  him  bail; 

Except  the  Lawyer  the  Crown  appointed, 

To  take  and  plead  his  case. 

He  was  the  most  agin  him. 

It  was  a  clean  disgrace; 

And  Black  Judcc  James  presiding, 

Him  with  the  evil  eye. 

'Twas  only  what  all  expected, 

The  Boy  was  sentenced  to  die. 


And  one  dark  morning  it  happened, 

God  but  it  seemed  hard ; 

They  took  my  boy  and  hanged  him. 

Out  in  the  court  house  yard. 

And  parson  I  never  munnered, 

I  was  younger  and  stronger  then; 

And  the  law  must  be  abided, 

By  the  best  and  worst  of  men. 

And  I  still  had  little  Thomas, 

He  was  my  pride  and  joy. 

I  prayed  to  God  to  help  me, 

Tu  bring  I'p  my  iiLLle  Boy. 

He  seemed  different  than  Harry, 

Pretty  and  gentle  and  mild. 
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His  rougher  companions  called  him, 

The   Widows  Angel  Child. 

And  so  he  grew  to  manhood, 

Working  hard  each  day; 

Coming  home  each  week  end. 

And  bringing  me  home  his  pay. 

Trying  to  help  his  mother, 

But  they  wouldn't  give  him  a  chance; 

They  killed  him  the  same  as  Harry, 

All  they  told  me  Somewhere  in  France. 

What  was  the  use  of  trying, 

And  fretting  about  my  son; 

They  fattened  him  up  and  killed  him, 

Just  like  the  other  one. 

It  was  a  common  murder, 

I'll  say  it  my  dying  day; 

Very  same  policeman  came  for  him. 

That  took  poor  Harry  away. 

Conscripting  the  lad  to  make  him  fight. 

Such  actions  I  never  saw; 

After  I  always  told  him, 

To  fight  was  agin'  the  law. 

What  was  the  use  of  trying, 

I  wouldn't  try  any  more. 

Making  him  do  the  very  thing, 

They  hanged  his  brother  for. 

Away  to  some  camp  they  took  him. 
Took  him  agin'  his  will. 
Training  and  feeding  him  all  the  time, 
Getting  him  ready  to  kill. 

x-r_     ^ J J  ;      1      t'1  I_T  - 
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No,  not  as  good  a  chance; 

Just  carried  him  off  and  killed  him, 
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Over,  Somewhere  in  trance. 

They  confessed  it  in  the  telegram. 

And  the  letter  they  sent  alon^. 

Said  they  were  sorry  for  it, 

Don't  that  show  they  were  wronji. 

And  they  wanted  to  ^ive  me  money 

To  make  up  the  wrong  they  done; 

Forty  dollars  a  month  the\-  said. 

Was  the  price  of  my  son. 

But  I  couldn't  take  money  for  him. 

Now  that  the  deed  is  done; 

And  I'll  never  forgive  them  parson, 

F'or  killing  my  second  son. 


GOOD  SIGN   FELLERS 


Its  a  good  sign  feller's,  if  she  runs  her  little  fingers 
through  your  hair,  also  if  she  rearranges  your  necktie. 
But  if  she  picks  nerv-ously  at  the  buttons  on  your  vest, 
at  the  same  time  looking  down  at  your  shoes,  \"ou  can 
beat  it  for  the  marriage  license.    She's  ripe. 
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'pHE  following  lines  address^^'l  to  the  Uenion  Rum  were  written  in  a 
*■  spirit  of  remorse  early  one  morning  before  the  saloons  were  opened. 
I  wo  hours  afterwards  with  my  foot  on  the  rail  and  a  bottle  before  me 
I  condemned  the  poem  as  trash  Yet  it  kept  recurring  to  me  many 
other  mornings  before  the  sal(X)ns  were  opened.  There  is  probably 
-ome  truth  in  it. 


THE  WRECK 


\'ou  came  to  me  in  my  early  youth. 

When  my  heart  was  young,  and  my 

just  as  my  Flag  was  first  un- furled, 

I  )ays  when  I  vainly  scorned  the  world. 

I  treated  both  you  and  your  victims  well. 

As  you  passed  with  them  on  their  way  to  Hell. 

liut  you  never  said  you'd  be  back  for  me, 

\'our  Siren's  smile  was  pleasant  to  see. 

As  years  passed  on  I  was  never  un-true, 

I  fought  along,  but  never  with  you. 


soul  was  truth. 


Until  the  day  came  when  my  eye  grew  dim, 
My  hand  un-firm,  my  heart  without  vim. 
(ione  was  ambitions  pleasant  old  thrill. 
The  road  seemed  easier,  down  the  hill. 
So  I  slid  softly  down  a  pace  or  two, 
r^ut  even  then  I  never  blamed  you. 
Though  honor  lay  gasping,  still  was  I  vain. 
>ome  dav  I  would  win  those  nlaces  aeain. 
The  battle  grew  faster  and  fiercer  in  time. 
1  could  scarcely  hold  now,  where  before  I  could  climb. 
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But  at  times  when  together,  you'd  briRhten  me  up, 

SayinR,  old  boy.  "While  there's  hfc  there  is  hope." 

Or  sentimentally,  sagely,  and  naive, 

"All  paths  of  glory  lead  to  the  grave." 

For  good  men  to-day,  the  chances  are  few. 

Ah!  well  might  I  answer,  there's  no  chance  with  you. 

From  the  free  man  I  was,  you  have  macio  me  a  sla\e, 

A  wretch  and  a  wreck,  a  dishonorable  knave. 

Yet  the  fault  was  all  mine.  I  admit  it,  its  true. 

Oh!  better  for  me  had  I  never  loved  vou. 


WHY  NOT  SEND  THE  LORD  A  BILL? 


There  are  in  some  cities  certain  professional  choir 
singers  who  are  gifted  by  God  with  remarkable  voices, 
yet  who  accept  money  for  singing  Gods  praise  for  a  few 
minutes  once  a  week.  Much  the  same  as  asking  pay  for 
saying  their  prayers. 
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POI-.MS  oi  I  las  kind  arc  vory  ixipiili'r  wilh  modorn  magazines.  No 
(icnihl  if  we  submitted  this  one,  it  would  receive  instant  recoRnition 
,iiul  we  like  Lord  Byron,  would  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  ourselves 
.'.luous.  In  vrilin^  a  i>)pular  Pchiu  Kffat  care  must  hx-  taken  not  to 
express  any  intelligent  idea.  When  you  succeed  in  pnKlucing  some  lines 
that  the  public  does  not  in  the  least  understand,  you  have  a  successful 
poem.  The  public  too  will  say:  "It  must  be  a  wonderful  poem,  be- 
lause  I  can't  understand  it.  Like  Classical  music  it  s^iunds  like  Hell. 
but  of  course  it  takes  years  of  study  in  Europe  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
;i  pleasinj;  s^mnd  or  a  beavitiful  thought.  So  to  be  successful  the  poem 
must  consist  of  a  mess  of  vague  mutterings  which  mean  nothing,  in  this 
manner. 


MODERN   POEM 


Oh!  My  Soul  soars  through  the  Ether. 
Mystic  hands  stretch  out  to  me; 
Nurse  me  on  your  heavins  bosom, 
Oh!  you  green  pink  opal  sea. 
Ah!  the  air  is  balmy,  balmy. 
And  my  dreams  are  e\er  sweet; 
All  the  daffy-dills  are  blushing. 
And  the  birdies  go,  tweet,  tweet. 


Were  I?     Was  I?    Oh!    But  if  I? 
Could  traverse  the  mystic  space ; 
Soaring  onward,  ever,  over, 
Softly  m.oulding  forms  of  Grace. 
By  sonie  spring  to  pause  a  little, 
Rf^st  mv  winffs  iinon  its  brink; 
Cool  my  fevered  brow  upon  it. 
And  its  nectar,  dreaming  drink. 
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Oh!    Lo  muse  again  \  ith  [lo.ner, 
By  diogeneses  light; 
Plato,    Plato,    Aristole, 
Lead  me  gently  in  my  flight. 
A!    Methinks  me  fancy's  failing. 
Hear  the  mighty  Titans  shout; 
Tell  me  oh,  Ye  great  Immortals, 
What  the  Hell.  I'm  raving  'bout. 


"^• 
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THE  VALETS  OF  THE  MULES 


f Describing  the  loss  of  the  S.  S.  Russian  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  January,  1917.  i 


We  were  mostly  "Lit"  with  boose, 

When  we  sailed  from  Newport  News; 

And  the  skipper  that  we  signed  with. 

Offered  £5  for  the  cruise. 

We  were  bound?  no  matter  where; 

'Twas  the  war-front  over  there, 

No  one  liked  to  answer  questions, 

And  us  valets  didn't  care. 

Our  cargo?  could  you  guess, 

It  was  mostly  Mules  and  us; 

Mules  they  had  gathered  near  and  far, 

For  their  awful  game  of  war; 

Us  they  had  signed  as  simple  tools, 

And  as  valets  for  the  Mules. 

Serve  their  meals  and  make  their  bed, 

Clean  their  rooms  and  hold  their  head ; 

Twas  December's  dreary  day, 

When  we  slowly  steamed  away. 

Somewhere  off  an  English  Pert, 

Came  two  cruisers,  our  escort. 

Through  the  Subm.arines  and  Mines, 

Safely  to  the  British  Lines. 

Our  escort?  we  thought,  poor  fools, 

"Land  those  Mules"  was  the  command. 
"Mules  cost  money,  men  be  damnedi" 
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And  we  made  the  trip  in  peace, 
Landed  us  somewhere  in  Greece; 
Soon  our  cargo  was  ashore, 
And  they  started  back  for  more. 
When  we  cleared  for  God's  country. 
Not  a  cruiser  could  we  see. 
We  must  play  a  lonely  hand. 
E'er  we  reach  old  Yankee  land, 
Save  those  Mules"  was  the  command, 
"Mules  cost  money,  men  be  damned." 

And  we  sailed  one  early  morn. 

Midst  the  fiercest  thunder  storm; 

Thunder  peals  that  screamed  like  shell. 

Lightening  that  seemed   from  Hell. 

Out  at  sea  twelve  hours  about, 

When  a  U-boat  picked  us  out ; 

Came  a  crash,  an  awful  rip, 

England  lost  another  Ship. 

With  a  great  wound  in  her  side, 

Bravely  still  she  fought  the  tide; 

'Til  we  swung  the  life-boats  free. 

Grabbed  a  belt  and  put  to  sea. 

Sea's  few  life-boats  could  have  fought. 

Some  were  lucky,  some  were  not ; 

I  saw  them  sink  one  at  a  time, 

Saw  them  swamped  with  friends  of  mine ; 

As  I  watched  them  disappear, 

I  was  crazed  with  hate  and  fear. 

Fancied  I  could  hear  "Bell's  Toll," 
Then  I  damned  the  Kaizer's  souli 
Damned  the  sharl.s  chat  claimed  their  prey, 
Breathed  a  prayer  and  rowed  away. 
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Later,  off  the  coast  of  France, 
We  were  picked  up  most  by  chance; 
Battle-ship  of  Johnny  Bull, 
Called  the  H.  M.  S.  Drypool. 
But  you  weary  of  my  verse, 
Any- way  I've  told  the  worst. 
We  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
E'er  we  sailed  for  Yankee  Land. 
"But  all  things  end,"  so  ends  the  cruise, 
We  were  back  at  Newport  News. 
With  our  £5.  carried  far. 
We  were  back  in  Riley's  Bar, 
Drinking  toasts  to  our  old  Gals, 
Drinking  toasts  to  our  lost  Pals; 
Bore  ourselves  like  men  of  wealth. 
And  we  drank  the  Kaizer's  health; 
Drank  the  hopes  he'd  rot  in  Hell, 
Like-wise  wished  his  family  well. 
Long  before  the  night  was  done. 
Damned  the  U-boats,  every  one; 
They  were  murderers,  Devils'  tools 
Killing  poor  Valets  of  the  Mules. 
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THE   WAR  COUNCIL 


1914. 

I  see  that  Europe's  all  at  war,  said  Timothy  O'Moore, 
Squatting  on  the  Cider-keg,  in  Squire  Parsons  store. 
What  "tarnation's"  all  about?  sez  Ebenezer  Stout, 
I  allow  the  Kaizer's,  Kings  and  things,  has  hed  a  filling 

out. 
How  far  be  Europe  from  Clam  Cove?    speaks  Councilor 

Magee, 
I  have  heard  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  let  em  fight  for  all 

of  me. 
I  am  going  to  join  the  volunteers,  sez  Wild  Will  O'Toole, 
Who  ran  off  with  the  circus  once  and  never  went  to  school. 


1915. 


The  French  took  twenty  thousand  Huns  and  killed  a 

hundred  score. 
The  Russians  took  eight  miles  of  front,  the  English  twelve 

miles  more. 
I  allow  the  war's  most  over  now,  sez  Ebenezer  Stout, 
'Gainst  sich  awful  losses,  them  Germans  can't  hold  out. 
With  England  west  and  Russia  cast  they  haven't  any 

chance. 
I  see  that  young  O'Toole's  been  killed,  it  sez  somewhere 

in  France, 
And  his  mother's  .qot  a  letter,  but  it  only  made,  her  sad. 
The  Gen'l  sed  that  young  O'Toole  v  as  the  best  man  that 

he  had. 


'*^;- 
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1916. 

The  English  heving  one  fierce  fight,  with  that  Turk  Dar- 

denelles,  ,, 

Tr\-ing  to  take  his  forts  and  sich,  amid  a  storni  of  shel.s. 
Calcalate  will  take  three  years  to  crush  the  German  foe; 
I.east-wise  that's  what  Kitchener  sed.  and  I  low  he  ought 

to  know.  ,•  u    u 

Them  submarines  be  raising  Ned  along  the  English  shore; 
rhe  Lusitannia  is  sunk,  and  many,  many  more. 
Kitchener  himself  is  lost  along  with  all  his  crew. 
While  on  his  way  to  Russia,  to  plan  out  what  to  do. 


ll 


1917. 

The  English  took  twelve  thousand  Huns  and  killed  a 

hundred  score, 
rhe  Italians  took  six  miles  of  front,  the  English  eight 

miles  more.  ,  .    .    ^  -, 

Mow  many  men  that  Kaizers  got?  how  big  is  Germany. 
Can't  half  believe  them  papers,  sez  Councilor  Magee. 
If  all  the  Germans  I  seen  killed  and  all  the  pnsoners  took, 
Was  put  in  Squires  ledger,  would  fill  the  whole  durn  book 
America  is  jined  with  us,  Brazil  and  everyone. 
And  yet  its  my  opinion,  the  war  has  just  begun. 

1918. 

Ii  sez  them  Germans  is  starved  out,  speaks  Councilor 

Magee, 
\nd  that  half  a  million  Yankee's  are  all  ready  over  sea. 
\nd  round  this  Chatty  Th\Tr\\  them  Yanks  be  fighting 

well,  .     .     _.  .   _  ^  .. 

While  Haig  and  I'och  up  further  north,  ib  giving  rni2i 

Hell. 
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Then  a  cry  arose  from  up  the  cove  and  all  sprung  to  their 

feet, 
'Twas  the  weekly  mail  arrivinjaj,  up  from  the  country-seat. 
And  Red  Rod  McNeil,  the  driver  burst  in  throu^;'!!  the 

door, 
And  screamed  the  Armistice  be  signed,  I  declare  the  war 

is  o'er. 


ALAS,  POOR  FIDO 


It  was  reported  in  the  press  of  the  country  that  a 
short  time  ago  in  New  York  City,  a  wealthy  lady's  pet 
pup  died,  and  there  was  a  period  of  mourning  followed  by 
a  very  elaborate  funeral.  The  casket  was  draped  with 
white  buck-skin  and  had  solid  silver  ornaments.  Four 
sad  faced  young  men  with  uncovered  heads  acted  as 
pall  bearers;  and  all  this  nonesense  cost  two  thousand 
dollars. 

At  the  same  time  in  New  York  and  indeed  nearer 
home  babys  were  suffering  and  in  some  cases  dieing  for 
lack  of  food  and  medical  attention.  This  money  might 
have  saved  some  of  them  and  it  certainly  did  not  do  the 
little  dog  any  good.  Now,  let  some  pin-head  shout, 
"Bolshevik".  Popular  way  of  settling  an  argument  these 
days.  One  need  only  call  attention  to  an  existing  condi- 
tion which  is  rotten  as  Hell,  and  the  champions  of  this 
condition,  lacking  the  intellect  and  material  to  answer 
succesfuUy  all  shout,  Bolshevik,  Bolshevik.  Oh!  Shade 
of  Patrick  Henry.  If  this  be  Bolshevism?  then  make  the 
most  of  it. 
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A  QUESTION 


I 

t 


E'er  the  worlds  degeneration, 

Through  the  pride  of  every  nation, 

We  aspired  ever  then, 

To  the  Hves  of  honest  men. 

But  now  from  sun-rise  to  its  set. 

Who  won't  take  all  he  "can  get?" 

Who  won't  pay  the  least  he  may? 

Who  won't  scheme  from  day  to  day? 

Give  a  little,  get  a  lot. 

That's  the  rule,  plus,  "don't  get  caught. 

For  to  gain  our  varied  ends. 

Yes,  I  say  it,  gentle  friends. 

One  who  is  honest,  just  the  same, 

Plays  to-day,  un-equal  game. 

Or  in  commerce  frenzied  strife, 

Vile  ambitions  aim  in  life. 

Where  the  nice  rules?  learned  at  school. 

Where  our  vaunted  golden  rule? 

Who  won't  take  advantage  small? 

Drive  his  neighbour  to  the  wall. 

Greater  efforts  all  compete. 

Drive  his  family  to  the  street; 

Or  with  aid  of  tool  or  knave. 

Drive  the  father  to  the  grave. 

On  this  our  own  high  place  depends. 

Yftc.  I  say  it,  centle  friends; 

One  who  is  honest,  just  the  same. 

Plays  to-day,  unequal  game. 
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Or  in  loves  own  gentle  art, 

Who  won't  break  a  tender  heart? 

Vanity  and  lust  supplied, 

Cast  a  ruined  life  aside, 

D^ag  it  down  to  his  own  level. 

Smile  and  think  that  he's  a  Devil. 

In  our  plan  of  modern  life, 

Who  won't  take  his  neighbour's  wife? 

Little  reeks  he  of  his  course, 

Secretly  or  by  divorce. 

Naught  his  place  in  life  depends. 

Yes,  I  say  it,  gentle  friends. 

One  who  is  honest,  just  the  same. 

Plays  to-day,  un-equal  game. 
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SHANGHIED 


\'o\v  as  near  as  I  remember,  it  was  sometime  xu  December. 
When  I  blew  in  the  last  dollar  of  a  hard  earned  summer's 

roll; 
1  was  broke  and  hungry  too,  wondered  vaguely  what  to  do. 
In  a  Bar  I  met  a  "Runner."  who  was  picking  up  a  crew; 
Twas  a  "beaten  looking  gang"  that  he  took  down  to  the 

train ; 
And  the  tag  he  tied  upon  us.  was  marked  "to  Northern 

Maine." 
Then  I  sold  my  brand  new  "Benny"  and  I  went  and 

"hocked  my  watch," 
When  .  left  the  old  North  Station.  I  was  "lit-up"  like 

a  torch; 
"Tvvas  the  best  old  world  I  lived  in,  all  a  jolly  joke  it 

seem?d. 
rhen  I  tumbled  down  between  the  seats,  and  fell  asleep 

and  dreamed; 
Dreamed  I  married  Cleopatra  and  lived  some-where  in 

class, 
While  her  Oriental  servants  poured  my  Boose  out  by  the 

glass. 
And  I  was  the  King  of  Egypt,  all  was  mine  to  give  or  take; 
But  I  woke  up  in  a  Logging  Camp,  up  on  Mus-qua-cook 

Lake. 
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THE  LATE  LAMENTED  JOHN 
BARLEYCORN 


By  his  lifelong  friend  and  companion.     Ole  Sinner. 


In  a  discussion  of  the  liquor  question  we  feel  that  there 
are  too  many  unqualified  debaters  in  the  field.  Another 
case  of  people  talking  and  writing  on  a  subject  that  they 
are  not  really  familiar  with.  Never  having  drank  liquor 
to  excess,  never  having  sincerely  sought  for  it.  except  when 
acting  as  spies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  convictions. 
I  submit  that  these  people  do  not  really  know  every  place 
or  how  much  liquor  is  really  sold  in  the  Prohibition  Prov- 
inces. , 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  bootleggers,  proprietors  of 
kitchen  bars  and  drug  stores  are  not  always  deceived  by 
the  liquor  inspectors,  prosecutors,  and  plain  clothes 
policemen.  So  it  follows  further  that  a  m.an  who  really 
wants  liquor,  who's  hands  and  nerves  have  the  natural 
tremor,  who  looks  as  if  he  wanted  liquor  and  can  readily- 
prove  who  he  is  and  where  he  comes  from,  will  discover 
more  liquor  and  be  more  familiar  with  the  general  condi- 
tion than  the  man  who  seeks  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  convictions.  My  own  qualification  is  that  I 
was  intoxicated  at  one  time  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
I  have  been  an  inmate  of  three  gold  cure  institutions. 
I  have  been  pronounced  dead  from  the  effects  of  liquor 
by  a  reputable  physician,  I  have  had  the  experience  and 
7  ha-rr-  hpfnir*  to  look  the  nart.  This  is  not  a  joke  or  an 
exaggeration."  it  is  a  fact.  From  19C«  to  1915  I  was 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  an  American  city  and 
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(lurinR  this  period  did  consun^.e  every  day  at  least  one 
(luart  of  whiskey  and  sundn^  bottles  of  ale.  \ou  ask 
how  this  is  possbile:-'  Well  for  one  thinp  the  liciuor  was  of 
Kood  quality  and  could  not  be  obtained  to-day  IcKitmatcly 
or  otherwise.  It  would  grieve  n:c  should  any  one  think 
that  I  am  makinj?  this  confession  in  a  Ix^astful  way.  No 
triends,  I  can  see  nothing  clever  in  my  seven  year  record. 
\  hog  could  do  exactly  what  I  did,  but  the  fact  is.  that 
;i  hog  wouldn't.  Mv  purpose  in  n^.aking  a  statement 
that  reflects  to  mv  discredit  is.  that  if  I  am  honest  enough 
to  make  such  ^n  admission  first,  you  will  perhaps  conclude 
that  I  will  be  honest  enough  to  write  only  the  truth  m 
anv  following  statements. 

Now  I  am  going  to  make  the  statement,  that  1  can 
buv  at  lea^t  one  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  town  or 
within  a  short  car  ride  of  any  town  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces except  Digbv,  and  in  Digby  I  could  only  get  Gmger. 
^■es  I  have  been  in  every-  town  and  had  the  experience. 
Here  is  the  market  condition  or  at  least    was  at  vanous 
times  since  Prohibition  was  introduced  in  these  Provinces. 
Industrial  sections  of  the  Sydney s,  rum,  whiskey,  beer,  no 
ir.arket  for  moonshine.     Other  towns  and  villages  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  St.  Pierre  rum  and  moonshine  in  large 
.luantities.     It  is  a  fact  that  one  can  buy  ten  gallons  more 
readily  than  one  drink.     Retailing  is  tiresome  and  danger- 
ous    Wholesaling  is  profitable  and  comparatively  safe. 
Mining  areas  of  Pictou  and  Cumberland  Counties,  moon- 
shine, home  brewed  beer  and  occasionally  West  India 
rum  may  be  obtained.     Halifax  City  and  Dartmouth, 
wide  open,  ever\'thing  from  hard  cider  to  Champange, 
all  from  the  same  bottle.     Truro,  colored  moonshine  and 
whiskey  and  occasionally  they  slip  you  a  bottle  of_  water, 
li  you  should  be  in  the  viciniLy  of  the  Truro  laiiway 
station,  and  observe  one  or  more  men  produce  a  bottle, 
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and  with  a  profound  air  of  secrecy  proceed  to  have  a  drink- 
Don't  ask  him  if  he  could  Ret  you  a  bottle.  He  will  tell 
you  it  is  most  difficult  but  will  good  naturedly  volunteer 
to  tr\ .  He  will  ascertain  what  train  you  are  leavmg  on 
and  so  arrange  his  campaign  as  to  arrive  back  at  the  sta- 
tion a  few  minutes  before  your  train  departs.  Calling 
you  aside  probablv  into  the  smoking  room  he  will  produce 
a  beautiful  sealed  bottle,  well  wrapped  in  delicate  pmk 
tissue  paper,  an  excellent  counterfeit  of  an  imported  bottle 
of  whiskey.  This  he  will  hand  to  you,  cautioning  you  to 
secret  it  quickly  as  if  his  very  life  was  in  danger;  collect 
anywhere  from  live  to  eight  dollars  and  quickly  disappear. 
At  the  first  comfortable  opportunity  probably  later  aboard 
your  train,  you  will  succeed  in  borrowing  a  cork  screw, 
break  all  the  elaborate  seals,  draw  the  cork  and  find  that 
you  have  a  bottle  of  Aqua.  Don't  you  know  what  that  is? 
Water,  Brother,  water.  It  would  I  am  sure  be  tiresome 
to  review  the  condition  in  each  section  separately,  after 
all  the  condition  is  pretty  general.  And  I  repeat  I  can 
buy  and  did  buy  liquor  in  ever>'  section  of  these  Provinces 
except  Digby,  and  in  Digby  I  was  seriously  handicapped. 
My  experience  there  was  amusing  and  perhaps  worth 

relating.  ^.  ,     t 

Going  over  on  the  boat  from  St.  John  to  Digby  I  met 
a  friend  recently  returned  on  leave  from  France.  This 
friend  whom  I  will  call  John,  went  Overseas  a  Private, 
won  promotion  to  Captain  and  in  some  way  was  given  a 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  home  in  Canada.  At  this 
time  if  I  remember  right  it  was  the  year  1916.  a  soldier 
who  had  seen  ser\dce  at  the  Front  was  a  rarity  m  Canada, 
and  my  friend  John  was  much  admired  and  respected; 
9.n  recriected  in  fact  that  no  one  dared  to  give  him  or  sell 
him  a*  drink.  There  was  a  law  against  giving  liquor  to  a 
soldier.    Both  John  and  I  had  been  drinking  freely  in 
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St.  John  hovM^ver  and  in  fad  each  had  several  bottles  m 
his  mp  when  we  arrived  in  nifiby.  But  the  day  of  retri- 
bution was  at  hand,  our  liquor  was  soon  exhausted  and  we 
were  very  sick.  We  held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  by  me.  that  John  go  and  tr>'  the  local 
Doctor  for  a  prescription.     He  won't  havt   the  heart  I 

lold  my  friend  grandly  to  refuse  Capt.  John who 

distinguished  himself  at  the  Mame  and  again  at  Avmcourt, 
and  who  bears  two  wound  stripes  on  his  sleeve,  mute 
testimony  to  his  valour,  leastwise  not  when  poor  Capt. 
lohn  is  so  sick.        It  developed  however,  that  the  local 
lihysician  was  more  a  respector  of  laws  than  of  hero's  and 
lohn  failed  miserably  in  his  mission.     This  put  the  matter 
up  to  me  and  I  felt  compelled  to  at  least  make  some  Innd 
of  effort.     Now  the  only  place  I  had  ever  distinguished 
myself  was  in  the  rear  end  of  a  drug  store,  and  as  there 
were  two  such  establishments  in  the  town,  I  volunteered 
to  lead  an  attack  on  the  nearest.    As  these  stores  are 
probably  still  active  in  the  town,  I  must  say  right  here 
that  regardless  of  what  happened  the  proprietor  of  tne 
store  that  we  visited  was  not  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the 
law,  or  of  any  discourtesy  to  my  friend  or  myself.    Well 
I  opened  the  attack  by  entering  tne  store  and  ordering  a 
handful  of  the  best  cigars,  conversed  with  the  proprietor 
for  a  moment,  and  finally  introduced  myself  as  a  druggist 

from  an  American  city,  and  my  friend  as  Capt.  John 

late  of  France,  hero  of  the  Marne,  hero  of  Avmcourt,  etc., 
etc.  We  both  proved  by  our  conversation  and  familiarity 
with  our  subject  that  we  were  exactly  what  we  represented 
ourselves  to  be.  Here  was  a  proof  of  what  I  have  already 
claimed,  being  bon-fide  and  really  wanting  liquor  we 
.  oii.ld  readilv  orove  it  to  anybody's  satisfaction.  Whereas 
a  prosecutor  or  volunteer  reformer,  not  being  really 
sincere,  does  not  look  sincere,  and  rarely  deceives  people 
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who  have  made  a  life  study  of  avoiding  detection.     But 
to  continue:    After  complimenting  the  druggist  on  the 
appearance  of  his  store,  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and 
agreeing  with  everything  he  said,  and  after  buying  various 
thermos  bottles,    fountain  pens  and  hair  brushes,  I  con- 
sidered it  an  appropriate  time  and  I  asked  the  phannacist 
carelessly  for  a  bottle  or  two  of  whiskey.    But  his  eye 
grew  cold  and  he  turned  me  down  flat,  explaining  the  law 
about  giving  soldiers  liquor  and  declaring  of  course  that 
he  never  sold  it  to  any  one.     I  expressed  surpnse  and 
ignorance,  said  I  had  been  told  in  r^e  ■■  York  that  one 
could  buy  liquor  ver>'  readily  in  Canada.    I  apohgized  for 
suggesting  that  he  break  any  law  and  arranged  my  con- 
versation so  that  it  drew  me  into  his  back  shop  or  dispens- 
ing  department,   where   he  was  busy   prepanng   some 
capsules,  and  I  flashed  my  friend  John  the  signal  to  keep 
close  at  my  heels.    All  the  time  my  eye  was  roving  hunger- 
ly  over  his  shelf  bottles,  and  fii  ally  right  there,  "I  see  s 
it  "     Tr  Zingiber,  in  nice  gold  letters,  'twas  my  Cid  fnend 
Jakey.  Tincture  of  Giager,  and  we  had  not  met  since  old 
prohibition  davs  in  the  state  of  Maine.    I  should  not  like 
to  have  my  friend  Jakey  confused  with  his  low  caste 
brother.  Compound  Extract  of  Ginger,  commonly  found 
around  grocery  stores.    Compared  with  the  latter  Tr.  of 
Ginger  is  a  real  aristocrat.    Properly  made  as  demanded 
bv  the  British  and  American  Pharmacopoeia.  Jakey  is 
simply  alcohol  of  the  very  best  quality  saturated  with 
Ginger,  reduced  with  water  or  a  Httle  fruit  syrup  it  is  an 
agreeable  drink  and  has  the  kick  of  a  nxule.    So  havmg 
located  my  old  friend  and  being  by  this  time  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  druggist,  I  asked  his  permission  to  mix 
rr^rrc-if  nn  ROTr.pthing  for  a  bad  stomach.     I  explained 
frarikiy  that  we  had  both  been  drinking  and  were  feeling 
a  bit  unstrung.    He  assented  readily  enough  and  suggested 
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a  little  pepsin  or  bromide  of  potassiunL     Were  we  not  good 
customers?  had  spent  perhaps  twenty  dollars  had  not  Capt. 
John  distinguished  himself  Overseas.^     I  also  had  distin- 
guished myself  before  and  was  about  to  do  so  again  in  the 
rear  end  of  a  drug  store.    Our  manner  was  polite  and 
courteous  and  we  were  certainly  trying  to  be  as  agreeable 
as  possible     So  I  was  at  liberty  to  prepare  the  antidote. 
Get  this  Oh  my  sufTereing  brethren  of  these  dark  days, 
^^urdmchms' Elixir   Lactated    PePJ^n^,  ^^^   f.^^^^^ 
Svrup  of  Orange  and  the  rest  Jakey  ad.  lib.     In  this  case 
l\ad  the  big  Jakey  bottle  handy^  '''''' S'^U^'^^^J^ 
fortunate,  if  you  ever  m  my  receipe.    ^«/^e  dmggist 
was  not  supervising  my  compounding    and  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  pour  about  six  ounces  o   Ginger  mto  the 
graduate  containing  the  other  ingredients     The  work  of 
a  moment  to  agitate  the  mixture  with  a  glass  stirring  rod 
anTbehold  presto,  eureka,  and  all  those  things,  there  it 
was.  one  great  big  glorious  highball,  ccxktail.  or  what_^ev^ 
I  chose  to  call  it.     Verily,  a  beverage  for  the  gods.    From 
long  experience  I  measured  it  expertly  with  my  eye,  drank 
exactly  half  off  neatly,  and  poured  the  remainder  into 
Capt    John.    Fortunately  about  this  time  a  dear  old 
lady  entered  the  store  and  engaged  the  druggist  m  adis- 
cussion  over  the  purchase  of  some  postage  ^^mP^-^^  ^hile 
she  was  considering  whether  to  take  one  three,  or  three 
ones,  I  found  time  to  P^epare  another  Jakey  Cocktail 
which  I  shared  of  course  with  the  gallant  Captain.    Re- 
sult:   When  the  druggist  returned,  we  were  deling?  Well. 
Never  better,  and  encouraged  by  me.  Capt  John  proceea- 
ed  to  entertain  the  proprietor  with  a  thrUling  account  of 
the  battle  of  Avincourt.    This  is  a  pastime  rarely  engaged 
in  by  bon-fide  returned  men.  but  the  Capt.  seemed  willmg 
10  contnbulc  uic  aw- v^-x.^  .^.  w-^ 
near  the  Ginger  bottle.    And  certainly  at  that  time. 
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comparatively  early  in  the  war,  when  the  only  accounts 
available  were  the  more  or  less  conflicting  ones  in  the  news- 
papers, a  story  of  this  kind  told  by  a  survivor  of  the  en- 
gagement was  most  interesting,  and  to  parody  some  lines 
of  Kipling. 

A  certain  village  druggist  sat  down  with  open  mouth. 
While  Breitman  told  him  stories  of  fighting  in  the  sc  ^th. 

My  friend  of  course  had  the  good  taste  to  rarely  refer 
to  himself  while  relating  the  stories,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  gone  Overseas'  a  private,  and  the  nice  new  Captains 
uniform  he  now  wore,  plus  the  wound  stripes  on  his  sleeve, 
were  certainly  significant,  and  I  could  see  that  the  good 
druggist  and  his  young  French  clerk  developed  a  profound 
respect  for  him  during  the  recital.    Finally  the  Proprietor 
excused  himself  explaining  that  he  had  to  go  to  supper 
and  he  soon  departed  leaving  the  young  Frenchmen  m 
charge.    The  latter  following  the  example  of  his  employer 
allowed  us  to  do  pretty  much  as  we  liked.     I  mixed  several 
more  Cocktails  and  from  this  point  my  memory  is  inter- 
mittant.     I  recall  in  a  vague  way  the  druggist  returning, 
but  do  not  remember  leaving  his  establishment  or  how  I 
got  back  to  the  hotel.      I  awoke  the  next  morning  in  bed 
undressed,  evidently  I  had  gone  to  sleep  in  a  semi-christian 
manner,  but  on  going  into  John's  room  I  found  the  bed 
untouched.    The  gallant  Captain  had  probably  imagined 
himself  back  in  France,  he  lay  on  the  floor  fully  dressed 
with  a  tin  cuspidor  under  his  head,  which  evidently  he  had 
mistaken  for  his  iron  helmet.    Well  they  do  say!  '"The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  we  were  of  course  again  very 
sick. 

After  a  consultation  I  volunteered  to  go  up  and  try 
the  druggist  for  some  Ginger,  it  was  still  quite  early  and 
knowing  the  general  regime  around  drug  stores  I  hoped  to 
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find  the  young  French  clerk  in  alone.    My  conclusion 
proved  quite  correct.    May  I  have  a  couple  of    dollars 
worth  of  Ginger?    I  asked  timidly.     I'll  think  so,  yes, 
vou  have  some  cramps,  he  replied.    Yes.  says  I ,  cramps  in 
my  head.    Not  noticing  any  broken  windows  or  damaged 
property  about  the  place  I  grew  bolder.     Say,  did  I  make 
any  trouble  in  here  last  night?     I  asked.    No,  you   not 
make  no  trouble.    What  did  the  boss  say?     I  questioned 
further     Oh,  he  tell  me  not  to  let  you  or  the  beeg  soldier 
come  into  his  back  shop  some  more.    Why?    was  he  cross 
I  asked.    One  time,  yes.    Oh  he  was  damn  cross.    Some 
good  lady  customers  were  in.  and  you  walk  out  and  stand 
in  the  middle  of  floor,  there,  and  you  say  to  my  boss. 
Look  here  man,  one  time  I  too  have  drug  store,  she  was 
beeg  begger  dan  this  wan.  and  I  drank  every  damn  thing 
was  in  it.    Oh  mv  boss  did  look  mad,  but  by  Gar,  I  feel 
for  laugh  at  you.     Well  I  got  the  Ginger  and  returned  to 
my  friend,  we  drank  it  mixed  with  water  and  after  that, 
well,  we  suffered  for  our  sins.    The  joyful  days  were  over. 
John  returned  to  France,  and  some  months  later  had  his 
head  blown  off  going  up  the  line.     And  let  me  say  right 
here  there  fell  one  of  the  best  heads  that  ever  crossed  the 
seas'    So  the  Digby  phvscian  might  as  well  of  let  hrni 
have  the  liquor.     He  got  it  anyway,  and  yes  good  people, 
he  would  get  it  to-day,  only  more  of  it. 

Since  preparing  this  little  story,  I  happened  to  show 
it  to  a  friend.  Digby,  said  he,  I  guess  you  were  a  stranger, 
if  you  are  there  again  just  go  to-.  And  the  fact  is  that  as  a 
re'^ult  of  what  he  told  me.  I  now  know  where,  how  and 
the  password  to  get  liquor  in  Digby  within  three  minutes 
walk  of  the  railway  station. 

When  prohibition  became  effective  or  ineffective,  the 
ninn  xv.qc  to  aoooint  Legal  Vendors  to  dispense  Liquor  for 
medicinal  purposes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial 
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Government.  If  there  is  any  real  patriotism  or  satis- 
faction in  being  poisoned  by  your  local  Government? 
the  plan  makes  this  possible.  It  is  an  open  question 
to-day,  which  is  the  shortest  route  to  the  graveyard? 
bootleged  whiskev,  or  vendored  rum. 

Here  is  a  little  test  for  liquor  copied  from  the  American 
and  British  Pharmacopoeia's.     It  says  in  part:    Whiskey 
should  contain  at  least  45%  of  Alcohol.     If  a  quantity 
of  Whiskey  be  left  to  evaporate  in  an  open  recepticle 
at  least  half  of  it  should  be  lost  by  *^'>  process,  leaving  no 
available  residue.    Just  take  a  bot        ■  that  black  vendor 
rum  and  try  this  simple  and  very  reason.\ble  test  for  your- 
self.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  chemist  or  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  chemistrv.    After  you  have  cleared  away  the 
available  residue,  you  will  probably  be  convinced,  and  it 
may  even  be  that  you  will  quit  drinking  likar  like  I  did. 
Honest,  haven't  had  a  drink  for  four  days. 

At  this  time  the  Provincial  vendors  are  distributing 
three  brands  of  liquor,  for  indentification  they  are  marked 
Sandy  McDonald  Whiskey,  Holland  Gin,  and  Demerara 
Rum.     It  is  a  shame  to  use  poor  Sandy's  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  this  Whiskey,  and  certainly 
the  Gin  and  Rum  never  left  Holland  or  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  abuse  of  the  public  does  not  end  here.     In  order 
to  get  drunk  or  poisoned  one  must  have  permission  from 
a  local  doctor.    This  special  permit  costs  anywhere  from 
fifty  cents  to  two  dollars.    Yes,  a  profiteering  physcian 
right  on  Hollis  St.,  Halifax,  charged  me  two  dollars  re- 
peatedly.    I  have  his  name  and  number  right  here  and  am 
tempted  to  bavl  it  out.    This  easy  money  for  simply 
writing  their  name,  (even  the  stationery  is  supplied  to 
them)  has  caused  many  doctors  to  neglect  their  legitimate 
practice.    They  just  sit  there  smoke,  lie    and  cuiieci 
money  all  day  long.    Yes,  lie.    I  go  into  a  certain  doctor 
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and  ask  for  a  prescription.    If  he  does  not  know  mc  or 
Uke  me  he  lies^  says  he  is  only  allowed  a  certain  numt^r 
of  orders  every  day  and  the  number  is  exhausted.    Then 
I  go  out  meet  a  friend  and  say  to  him.     Are  you  any  good 
with  Dr    Blank?    Get  me  an  order    thats  a  daxlmg^ 
Right  in  he  goes  and  comes  out  with  the  order,  proof  that 
the  doctor  was  lieing.    Two  Doctors  in  a  certam  smaU 
town  one  day  wrote  seventeen  orders.    1  paid  for  them 
all  and  had  the  seventeen  bottles  at  one  time  in  an    old 
barrel  in  the  rear  end  of  a  pool  room.     It  cost  high  and  I 
worked  hard,  but  I  got  it.     I  make  this  statement  simply 
o  show  that  you  cannot  stop  a  man  who  really  wants 
hquor    a  man  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  getting  it. 
t'hen  handicapped  in  every-  way^   An  old  Scotdm.an  m  a 
Gold  Cure  Institution  once  said  to  me  m  a  nioment  of 
contrition.    Its  awhil  Mr.  Eraser,  what  we  wil  be  dnnking. 
have  drank  Bay  Rum,  Lemon.  Pepermint    Peruna. 
Takev   Alky.  Perfume,  Shoe  Polish,  and,  and.  this  Arch- 
angel Tar.    Well  the  Archangel  Tar  was  a  new  one  to  me 
and  I  asked  curiously,  what  in  the  world  is  Archange 
Tar  Adam?    Well  now  I'll  tell  you  he  replied     Its  what 
blacksmiins  will  be  using  for  hardening  a  horses  hoof^ 
When  you  open  the  can  there  will  be  ]uice  on  top  of  the 
tar  and  round  the  blacksmiths  shops  m  Maine,  the  men 
would  drink  it  when  they  were  sick  m  the  "lor^ing. 
Maine  was  always  known  as  the  P^^neer  pro^bition  Sta^^^^ 
and  it  is  history,  that  more  people  died  from  dnnkmg 
Uquor  substitute  in  this  one  state,  than  from  dnnking 
re^  Hquor  in  all  other  states  combined.    But  let  the  merry 
fafce  go  on.    Personally  my  great  troubles  these  days  is 
not  to  get  liquor,  but  to  avoid  it.     Years  ago  my  fnends 
used  to  suggest  that  I  have  a  drink.    Now  they  suggest 
S  WJh  bottle.    The  moonshiners  are  just  gettmg 
properly  organized,  smugglers  are  developing  meir  aiv, 
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officers  and  prosecrtors  have  began  to  nibble  at  bribes, 
and  as  he  ever  was,  the  poor  public  is  the  sucker.     It  is 
humourous  to  find  all  the  bootleggers  and  smugglers  en- 
rolled under  the  prohibition  banner.     I  do  not  claim  that 
sincere  prohibitionists  have   turned  bootleggers,   but   1 
claim  that  enterprising  bootleggers  have  turned  prohibi- 
tionists.    Why  would  they  not?  for  so  long  as  prohibition 
is  a  law,  so  long  will  the  bootleggers  flourish.    Products 
of  prohibition,  their  ver>^  existence  depends  on  it.    Keen 
rivalry  has  developed  between  the  so  called  legitimate 
business  of  the  Vendors  and  their  bootlegging  competitors 
on  the  street.    Lately  sympathy  has  swung  to  the  boot- 
legger, who  probably  is  admired  for  his  enterprise,  hounded 
by  the  police  and  other  authorities  he  is  still  able  to  supply 
bis  trade  with  a  brand  of  liquor  which,  if  not  good,  is 
certainly  equal  to  that  supplied  by  the  Vendors.    The 
latter  operate  in  security,  with  authority  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  a  sad  condition  when  they  cannot  supply 
liquor  of  better  quality  than  their  rivals  un  the  street. 
If  they  did  the  bootlegger  would  be  automatically  forced 
out  of  business,  no  one  would  buy  bad  liquor  illegally  if 
they  could  get  good  liquor  legally.    But  you  say  the 
\'endors  only  sell  a  limited  quantity,  for  medicine.  "Har, 
Mar,  don't  make  me  larf"  good  people.     I  know  one  town 
where  I  can  buy  a  suit  case  full  from  the  local  Vendor, 
and  in  another  town  the  liquor  orders  cost  me  nothing, 
I  write  them  myself.     In  the  town  I  refer  to  there  was  a 
young  fellow  used  to  drive  the  mail  to  the  rural  sections. 
This  man  who  I  will  call  Mclsaac,  used  to  appear  at  the 
local  Vendors  quite  often  with  a  liquor  order  signed  J.  A. 
Mclsaac,  M.D.    Vendor  finally  got  acquainted  with  him 
and  one  day  asked  him  idly,  who  is  this  Dr.  Mclsaac? 
1  don't  know  any  Dr.  of  that  name.    Neither  do  I,  the 
young  man  rephed.     Well  who  is  this  J.  A.  Mclsaac, 
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M  D.?  Thats  me,  the  young  fellow  replied.  But  you 
are  not  a  doctor.  No.  Well  what  is  this  M.  D.?  Mail 
I  )river,  was  the  answer.  They  both  laughed,  and  to  this 
clay  in  that  town,  the  stor\^  is  told  as  a  good  joke  on  the 
\endor.  I  have  heard  just  lately,  on  good  authority, 
I  hat  the  Provincial  Board  of  Vendors  notified  their 
npresentatives  in  the  different  towns,  that  they  would 
have  to  do  more  business  or  lose  their  appointments. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  poor  Vendors  must  at  once 
l(xate  more  invalids,  who  need  liqour  for  medicine.  Is 
It  not  droll?  as  they  say  in  the  classics.  Personally  I 
(ion't  care  who  gets  my  money,  and  I  might  as  well  be 
poisoned  bv  the  bootleggers  as  the  politicians.  Neither 
(.f  them  I  fear,  will  buy  pretty  flowers  for  my  grave. 
Right  now  I  feel  like  singing.  If  the  orchestra  will 
kindly  oblige. 


^If^ 


Woe,  Woe,  on  every  hand  to-day, 

John  Barleycorn  has  passed  away ; 

The  best  beloved  in  all  the  land. 

The  most  reviled  on  every  hand. 

Ah!    But  we  sighed  to  see  you  go, 

Our  secret  friend,  our  open  foe; 

Your  epitaph  need  not  be  long. 

We  borrow  from  the  ancient  song. 

You  made  us  happy,  sometimes 

You  brought  us  joy; 

But  there  were  times  John, 

You  made  us  feel.  Oh  Boy. 

You  leave  us  now  with  whitened  head, 

You  leave  us  now  with  noses  red; 

just  as  we  iiau  ieainci  lu  rav    yn 

John,  we  never  thought  it  uv  'ya. 
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Yes  we  were  lovers  ever  true, 
Called  you  pet  names,  Honey  Dew; 
Golden  Dream  and  Early  Dawn, 
Gave  up  real  loves  for  you  John. 
Gave  up  dreams  of  wealth  and  fame, 
Gave  up  home  and  honored  name; 
Who  will  say  we  were  i.u'.  true, 
We  sold  the  family  clock  for  you. 
Dumped  the  baby  on  the  floor, 
Lugged  his  cradle  through  the  door; 
To  the  auction  room  we  went, 
Came  and  brought  you  every  cent. 
Yes  who  will  say  we  did  not  luv  'ya, 
John.  We  never  thought  it  av  'ya- 

Ah!    Yours  was  a  tragic  end, 
Old  story  of  a  treacherous  friend; 
And  more  than  one,  yes  quite  a  few, 
Who  hid  away  for  days  with  you, 
On  many  a  private  chamber  floor. 
Declared  your  merits  o'er  and  o'er; 
Sung  to  you,  laughed,  ah  yes  and  wept; 
And  in  your  arms  lay  down  and  slept, 
But  who  in  public  turned  ♦^"^ir  coat. 
And  knifed  you  with  the  deadly  vote. 
Sprouted  sudden,  angels  wings, 
Talked  reform  and  other  things, 
Held  themselves  as  far  above  'ya, 
John  they  never  really  iuved  'ya. 

But  I've  heard  a  rumor.  Men, 
That  friend  John  is  riz  agin. 
That  strange  noise  the  other  mom, 
Was  the  Ghost  of  Barleycorn. 
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And  his  spirit  is  about, 

Kind  of  sneaking  in  and  out; 

And  a  man  who  saw  him  says, 

He  has  lost  his  former  ways. 

Doesn't  cheer  you  up  as  veil, 

Tastes  as  if  he  come  from  Hell; 

He  is  costing  twice  as  much. 

And  is  poison  to  the  touch. 

Would  you  kill  the  friends  that  luv  'ya, 

John  we  never  thought  it  uv  'ya. 
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TN  our  system  f)f  domestic  training  for  children  Jt  may  be  observed 
A  that  if  one  child  shows  a  generous,  more  or  less  careless  disposition, 
sharing  his  playthings,  his  pennies  and  little  treasures  with    his  play- 
mates  this  disposition  is  discouraged  and  we  call  him  fo.>lish,  spend_ 
thrift,  etc..  assurring  him  that  he  will  never  amount  to  anythmg  and 
sSl  ng  the  G(Ki  given  virtue  of  charity  m   the  childs  generous  pure 
little  heart.     And  on  the  other  hand  if  his  little  brother  exhibits  a  misti- 
ly savmg  disiM.sition.  clutching  at  pfnnies  and  hiding  theni  in  his  little 
bank,  he  is  much  applauded.     Maria  tells  the  neighbors  that  Tommy 
is  very  go(Ki  to  save  and  has  one  dollar  and  sixty -seven  cents  put  away. 
asTth?s  miserly  practice  was  a  virtue.     \Ne  contend  that  the  hearts 
of  most  children  are  pure  and  generous,  but  are  often  corrupt«J  by  we  1 
meaning  parents  and  relatives,  who  applaud  and  encourage  this  miserh 
habit  of   uvcnile  profiteering.     Yet  there  is  not  on  G(k1s  earth  a  more 
beautiful  sight  than  a  generous  child.     The  condition  refered  to  doubt- 
less arises  from  our  ignoble  ambition  to  be  a  rich  man_    The  general 
oDinion  being  that  the  greatest  late  in  store  for  us  would  be  to  have  in 
oEr  ^Sn  a  great  number  of  dollars^    ^^ J^?"^*^'""  'M'V'^  n 
as  base  and  cowardly,  uncharitable  and  ungodly,  and  it  had  betn 
proven  repeatedly  that  the  possession  of  wealth  does  not  promote 
happiness. 


THE  PROFITEER 


born. 


all  his 


He  whined  and  whined  throughout  the  night, 
And  early  in  the  mom; 

A  selfish  little  beggar  from  the  day  that  he  was 
Kept  his  father  marching  v^  and  down  the  floor, 
Crying  for  his  mother,  alv>  sys  wanting  more. 
And  when  his  eyes  were  opened  he  yelled  with 

Little  hands  extended  for  every thmg  m  sight. 
A  juvenile  junk  dealer,  to  accumlate  his  mission. 
Developing  amid  aoplause  that  saving  disposition. 
And  papa  gave  him  pennies  and  watched  with  eager  pnde. 
T-  -PP  him  ppt  hi«  little  bank  and  hide  them  safe  inside. 
Grandpa  gazed  upon  him  and  beamed  with  senile  joy, 
Said  his  little  Jasper  was  a  wise  and  saving  boy. 
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\i  school  he  was  a  model  greedy  for  all  knowledge. 
Had  no  time  to  waste  on  games,  like  other  lads  at  college. 
He  never  drank  or  gambled,  or  chewed  or  smoked  or  such, 
Not  from  natural  vurtue  but  because  it  cost  too  much. 
Stood  out  first  among  his  clasj,  when  graduation  came. 
Neighbors  nodded  wisely  and  said,  he'd  make  a  name. 
rhen  he  took  his  filthy  savings  that  the  average  fellow 

spends,  .       ,  ■      . 

And  started  out  in  business  to  skm  adminng  tnenas. 
B\   little  mean  maneuvers,  but  well  within  the  laws. 
He  gathered  in  a  harvest  amid  the  worlds  applause. 
A  prafter  from  the  cradle  and  still  a  grafter  now. 
He  got  himself  a  sunday  school,  holier  than  thou. 

So  he  became  a  power  and  won  a  great  renown. 
Always  getting,  never  giving,  ate  up  half  the  town. 
Broke  the  Widow  Simmons  with  some  mortgage  on  her 

place. 
Sent  her  to  the  poor  house,  robbed  her  to  her  face. 
And  the  slavish  populace  even  took  his  part. 
Gazed  at  him  in  wonder,  said  that  he  was  smart. 
When  the  war  clouds  gathered,  hid  behind  his  wife. 
Natural  dread  of  losing,  feared  he'd  lose  his  life. 
Big  men  were  needed  here  at  home  to  carry  on  the  fight. 
He  opened  up  a  factory,  made  a  million  over  night. 
Little  Jasper  is  a  power  and  holds  his  head  on  high. 
And  it's  little  Jasper  soaks  you  on  everything  you  buy. 

But  I  say  that  he  wins  nothing,  though  he  schemes  from 

mom  to  night; 
He  never  wins  the  comfort  of  knowing  he  does  right. 
Haunted,  always  haunted  by  the  fear  he  will  lo^  his  gold; 
Iroubled  in  the  cradle,  troubled  when  he's  oiJ. 
Never  felt  the  satisfaction  of  helping  out  a  brother, 
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For  there  is  a  joy  to  giving  thats  not  like  any  other. 
With  none  to  love  him  for  himself,  but  many  for  his  gold, 
Making  no  friends  while  he  was  young,  he  buys  them 

when  he's  old. 
And  he  see's  the  day  of  parting,  when  he  must  leave  his 

wealth,  J      J     . 

That  he  took  such  pains  to  gather,  by  greed  and  schemes 

and  stealth. 
See's  his  treasures  slipping,    hat  he  gathered  up  so  well, 
At  night  his  dreams  are  troubled  with  a  vivid  view  of  Hell. 

Oh!    (ientle  lady,  guard  thy  Son, 

And  bend  him  right  while  he  is  young. 

Teach  him  early  to  believe, 

'Tis  blessed  to  give,  not  to  receive. 

Show  e^"^r'    in  \9.  c?used  by  greed. 

That  later  lo  damnations  lead. 

A  generous  boy  won't  lie  or  squeal, 

Its  selfishness  that  makes  us  steal. 

A  generous  boy  won't  pick  a  quarrel, 

A  generous  man  won't  wrong  a  girl. 

If  we  the  scrolls  of  hell  could  read. 

We'd  find  them  all  marked,  greed,  greed,  greed. 

The  meanest  word  this  side  the  grave, 

Is  save  the  pennies,  save,  save,  save. 

Such  cravens  fear  to  draw  their  breath, 

And  whine,  alas,  I'll  starve  to  death. 
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NOW.  "AINT  IT  THE  TRUTH" 


If  a  man  loses  his  properly,  through  fire  or  unfortunate 
investment,  we  all  sympathize  with  him  as  if  he  were  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  the  most  to  be  pitied.  Yet  there 
are  people  in  the  world  who  never  had  any  property  to 
lose.  Why  not  sympathize  with  them?  The  former  at 
least  enjoyed  his  property  for  a  time  and  probably  got 
some  satisfaction  out  of  it.  The  latter  never  had  any 
property,  so  always  was  and  still  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  man  we  sympathize  with.  This  occurred  to  me 
several  years  ago,  in  the  following  manner. 

I  had  been  in  a  card  game  with  some  friends  and  lost 
several  hundred  dollars,  all  that  I  had  in  fact.  Riding 
on  the  train,  second  class,  with  some  money  I  had  borrow- 
ed, I  was  feeling  quite  depressed  over  my  recent  loss. 
Until  a  very  poorly  dressed  young  fellow  entered  the  car, 
it  was  a  cold  winter  day  and  I  noticed  that  he  had  no 
gloves  and  his  hands  were  apparently  blue  from  the  cold. 
Vet  he  was  whistling  merrily  and  even  attempted  a  little 
step  dance,  probably  to  warm  his  feet.  It  was  than  the 
following  lines  occurred  to  me.  I  had  always  admired 
gameness.  Yet  here  I  was  whining  over  a  few  dollars, 
while  another  fellow  who  was  cert"  =nly  in  a  worse  position 
than  I  was  bravely  taking  things  _3  they  came.  I  do  not 
claim  any  medals  for  writing  these  Imes  and  do  not  say 
that  they  have  any  particular  merit.    Yet  they  have 
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often  consolc'l  luc  icr  a  lub^,  or  disappoinUueiiL.  Kemind- 
ing  me  of  some  other  fellow  really  in  a  worse  position  than 
myself.  I  n-ould  feel  ashamed  if  I  could  not  stand  the 
gaff  as  well  as  he  did.  Try  repeating  this  next  time  your 
best  Ciirl  turns  you  down. 


DEEP  STUFF 


A  man  who  has  lost  all  that  he  had. 

Has  no  fair  reason  to  be  sad; 

For  really  what  is  he  to  choose, 

With  one  who  ne'er  had  aught  to  lose. 

Have  both  not  still  an  equal  chance, 

With  love  or  fame  to  lead  the  dance. 

So  though  vou've  lost  your  Gold  or  Wife, 

You've  lost  n  ught,  'til  you've  lost  your  life. 

One  should  nC.  weep  and  fate  abuse? 

Some  fellows  ne'er  had  aughi  to  lose. 
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GAMBLINC: 


It  distresses  us  to  hear  people  talking  about  things 
ihat  thev  are  totally  unqualified  to  talk  of,  things  that 
thev  know  absolutely  nothing  about.     We  have  in  mind 
certain  clergymen  who  for  instance,  condemn  card  plr    iig 
in  all  its  fonns.     These  gentlemen  would  not  touch  a  card 
any  more  than  thev  would  a  rattlesnake,  have  had  no 
cvperience  with  the  ethics  of  card  playing  and  yet  they 
condemn  it.     Where  do  they  get  their  information  we 
wonder?    Probably  from  iheir  imaginations.    Certainly 
their  conclusions  are  entirely  erroneous.    There  are  a  few 
Wild  West  traditions  of  certain  Forty-Niners  exchanging 
^hots  over  a  card  table.    These  stories  have  been  repeated 
and  exaggerated  by  reformers  so  as  to  make  brawling  and 
rn;hting  appear  incidental  to  nearly  every-  card  game. 
I  et  me  tell  vou,  Oh!  good  people  that  there  are  more 
icalousies,  more  ill  feeling,  and  more  unchantable  remarks 
V changed  at  churcli  clubs  and  auxiliaries  than  at  the 
ixerage  card  game.     Oh  ves,  we  are  qualified  to  speak. 
'or  we  have  been  in  both  places.    There  is  an  unwntten 
,nt  much  recognized  law  among  gamblers,  from  the  little 
newsboy  crap  shooter  right  up  to  the  gentlemans  club; 
I  hat  a  squealer,  welches,  poor  loser,  will  not  be  tolerated, 
so  the  attitude  of  gameness  is  cultivated,  oecomes  a  habit, 
and  nearly  all  card  games  are  conducted  in  harmon\-. 
Indeed  some  m'  the  nicest  people  I  ever  knew,  the  best 
tri(>nds  I  ever  had.  I  met  at  card  games. 

Now  you  will  say,  what  about  the  knaves  and  card 
clieats?  We  answer,  these  are  not  gamblers,  they  are 
•ih.icvt'c.  and  they  aopear  sometimes  in  the  best  society, 
sometimes  in  churches,  and  occasionally  at  card  games. 
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They  are  certainly  the  exception,  the  average  card  player 
is  harmless,  and  the  average  clergymen  means  well.  But 
the  latter  sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  discuss  matters  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of. 
Oh  yes,  gambling  is  certainly  ver>^  evil,  unless  the  holy 
ones  happen  to  be  holding  the  hat.  Observe  them  at 
church  fares  and  bazaars.  Here  they  take  a  square  foot 
of  home-made  embroidery,  a  sofa  cushion  or  maybe  a 
crazy  quilt;  they  then  conscript  some  pretty  young  lady, 
whom  they  know  can  impose  on  us  "fellers,"  and  the  young 
lady  proceeds  to  sell  tickets  onJtriis  home-made  product. 
There  are  no  rules  in  this  game,  as  in  draw  poker,  anything 
goes  that  brings  in  the  gold.  It  is  the  most  daring  of  day- 
light robbery,  and  we  have  heard  one  of  these  young 
ladies  boast  that  she  had  collected  sixty  three  dollars 
on  an  article  that  certainly  did  not  cost  three. 

The  above  remarks  will  not  be  popular  with  many 
people.  We  remind  them  however  that  this  is  not  an 
attack  on  churches,  but  a  defense  of  liberal  principles. 
For  generations  the  card  player  has  been  abused  in  cer- 
tain pulpits;  hounded,  chased,  arrested,  and  prosecuted. 
So  is  it  surprising,  if  in  the  twenthieth  century  he  turns 
in  self  defense  and  fights  back.  Beleive  me,  good  people, 
while  the  ink  remains  in  my  Waterman,  I  will  answer 
every  attack. 
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1   NEVER  FOUGHT   KID  CUPID  BUT  HE 
HIT  BELOW  THE  BELT 


Twas  ever  thus  since  childhoods  hour, 
I  saw  my  fondest  hopes  decay. 
I  never  loved  a  tender  flower, 
But  she  was  sure  to  fade  away. 

Moore. 

Fade  away?    Tom  Moore,  You  said  it, 
And  I  sort  of  faded  too. 
Many  times  this  youngster  Cupid, 
Messed  me  up  the  same  as  you. 
Yes,  I've  reached  for  tender  flower 
Just  the  very  v;ay  you  tell; 
But  they  turned  to  poison  ivy, 
And  they  stung  like  ver>'^  hell. 
No  I  never  fought  kid  cupid. 
But  he  kicked  and  scratched  and  bit; 
Always  seemed  to  have  a  horse  shoe. 
Tucked  away  inside  his  mitt. 
Thats  all  moonshine,  little  cupid. 
Ain't  no  forlorn  lovers  friend; 
He  may  tease  you  for  the  moment. 
But  he  knifes  you  in  the  end. 

Loves  young  dream  and  loves  awakening, 
Wonder  where  they  get  that  stuff; 
For  to  watch  your  dream  a  fading. 
Is  awakening  enough. 

TirL-_ - -i^ •»■=. *^—  ^— .-i— 

Smiling  at  some  other  guy; 
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When  she  seems  a  little  colder, 
And  you  kind  of  wonder  why; 
Wonder  if  she  smelled  the  moonshine. 
Or  the  spearmint  on  your  breath. 
When  those  jealous  arrows  hit  'ya. 
Don't  it  make  you  long  for  death; 
Daggers,  bayonets  and  stillettos. 
All  are  tame  to  what  I've  felt. 
No  I  never  fought  kid  cupid. 
But  he  hie  below  the  belt. 

No  I  never  boxed  the  youngster, 
But  he  used  me  rather  bad; 
And  I  never  loved  a  maiden, 
But  the  loving  made  me  sad. 
Maybe  it  com.es  down  from  heaven; 
Kind  of  blessing  from  above; 
Yet  the  roughest  road  I've  traveled. 
W^as  this  very  path  of  love. 
Keeps  you  hungry  weak  and  restless, 
Dreaming,  doubting,  feeling  bad; 
And  it  doesn't  do  to  crowd  them, 
Too  much  loving  makes  them  mad. 
Oh!     I've  found  the  "wimmin  crool," 
Oh!    the  sadness  I  have  felt. 
No  I  never  fought  kid  cupid. 
But  he  hit  below^  the  belt. 


So  I'm  off  the  Janes  for  ever, 
G'wan  woman,  leave  me  be. 
Loves  a  joy  for  other  feller's. 
But  its  poison  hootch  to  me. 
Oh!    I  know  you  wily  woman. 
And  the  danger  in  your  eyes; 
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Yes  I've  often  boxed  with  cupid, 
But  I've  yet  to  win  a  prize. 
Well  I  know  the  little  feller, 
Kids  you  on  from  round  to  round ; 
Well  I  know  where  I  will  finish, 
Lying  helpless  on  the  ground. 
So  I  leave  loves  ring  forever, 
'Cause  I  know  the  cards  are  dealt. 
No  I  never  fought  kid  cupid. 
But  he  hit  below  the  belt. 
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At  this  time  when  the  nation  is  groaning  under  a 
war  debt  that  it  seems  powerless  to  pay,  we  suggest  that 
the  condition  could  be  relieved  by  taking  over  the  winn- 
ings of  the  war  profiteers.  It  is  not  a  substantial  tax 
that  we  suggest  but  every  penny  that  they  accumulated 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  Why  should  some  people 
live  in  comfort  and  amass  fortunes,  while  others  lie  in 
muddy  trenches,  half  clad,  half  fed,  and  wholly  unclean. 

In  a  crisis  like  the  late  war,  if  such  a  crisis  is  unavoid- 
able? which  we  doubt,  ever\'  person  and  every  resource 
from  the  King  down,  should  be  conscripted.  They  all 
alike  should  be  given  an  allowance  just  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them.  In  this  way  none  would  profit  by  bloodshed. 
We  submit  that  any  person  who  makes  money  selling 
arms,  munitions,  or  army  supplies  to  be  used  for  slaughter- 
ing human  beings  has  little  to  be  proud  of.  It's  a  hard 
way  to  make  money  men.  Don'tiyou  everjhave  bad 
dreams?  Of  white  faced,  khaki  clad,  blood  stained, 
bodys,  mutuliated  for  your  profit. 
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W5  ^?  "°*  7*"  ^^  ^^^^  *he  following  Poem  will  be  well  received  in 
most  qu^ters.  However  we  have  no  apologies  to  oflfer.  it  is  certain  K- 
fhiTT'''^  °^  ^  condition  we  have  frequently  observed.  Bu  let  no  one 
think  for  a  momei  that  we  dare  to  condemn  the  teachings  of  Christ 
or  that  we  do  not  aamire  a  sincere  follower  of  his  example.  As  mu^b^ 
obvious  in  the  rhyme  our  purpose  is  to  expose  the  hypScrite  th^Phari^ 
sees,  whom  even  the  Lord  himself  rebuked  Posing  a^hrStians  there 
^nit« ''  '"  ""^"^^  ''^"'"S*?"''  particularly  in  the  To  caJlS  fash  onable 
churches  some  pride  swollen  members,  who  have  absolutely  no  sense 
r  iTK^'i,''*'°.K'""''^''  themselves  only  slightly  inferior  to  A^might^ 
Shi  are  all'nVrifv^-^  h/t^''  constantly  reminding  God  that  th.y  them- 
selves are  all  punty,  but  weepmg  over  the  fact  that  many  others  are 
very  sinful  They  moan  of  how  they  labour  to  correct  others  and  in 
short  like  the  tattle-tale  at  school  endeavour  to  keep  GcS  in taS  of 
how  wicked  everyone  else  is.  and  again  reminding  him  that  thera^e 

Ihat  we  con'^mn!'  ''"'  °'  '''^'''-  '^^'''  ''  '^"^  *^'"^  ^^  cEt^n 
We  know  that  there  are  clergymen  in  certain  fashionable  city 
churches  who  do  not  rreach  according  to  their  conscinece^but  entire  I 
to  please  the  church  members  who  are  responsible  for  their  handS 
salaries.  I  myself  during  labour  trouble  in  a  certain  city  heard  Sf 
these  parrots  take  the  text.  "Servants,  obey  your  masters  in  aStha 
.8  not  sm."  Quoting  this  from  the  Bible,  he  misappli^  i[\n^  worked 
It  up  so  as  to  make  the  strike  then  in  progress.  seeiS  a  v?ry  sinfuUhS? 
directly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Servants  obey  ?our  mastm' 
ne  would  rer^at.  Is  that  obeying  your  masters?  wilfXy  TtS 
against  his  will.     And  again  he  would  qouth  from  the  B  ble      "Friend 

xu°  ^I'^Jt''  ^'■*^?^-     ^  «^^^  y°"  a  P«"ny  a  day"    Oh  he  was  element 
The  old  thief  who  owned  the  mill,  supported  the  church   and  X^ 
women  and  children  with  low  wages,  was  so  moved  bv  the  ^rmonlhS 
he.was  almost  in  tears;   sorry  for  himself,  felt  that  his  employees  iSe 
domg  hini  a  groat  injustice     So  much  for  Scripture  misappS 

Then  we  have  the  small  hypocrite;  an  instance.    A  small  hotel  in 

^i^°I?  C^""^??  V"5«^'  P^'o^^ly  displays  the  sign.  "No  Srd  Kne 
aJlowed  here."     It  does  not  say  gambling  or  refir  to  the  ^ba t h  oi 
ticulariy  just  no  card  playing,    k  friend  lid  myself  wSl  storS  sta'i^ 
at  this  cheCTful  spot  for  several  days  and  were  not  allow«l  to^tSS 

Y^i'^m'^^  ^  ^^X""^  *:ff"°  ^';^bbage.  It  wouldT^  ve??  S 
Yet,  I  will  give  you  the  address  if  you  want  it;  you  can  go  down  th«e 
and  the  neighbours  will  tell  you  that  the  proprietor  ofthatS  ffi 
would  steal  your  watch  if  you  did  not  keep  an  eye  on  him 
f„  .u  '"^'■^  instance,  you  ask.  Well  m  Shelburne  County  I  went 
\?J!}^  P'?^fi^  !i°^!,"^  ^  ^1  ^l^lage  ar.d  asked  for  a^k«e  oTS 

irv^elrtS^^i^ir^^r^st  ffir  •  '^^'  ^^"  '^^-^ 
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NOW  to  the  story  whirh  is  of  course  fiction,  but  founded  on  fact, 
I  saw  a  similiar  instance  in  a  town  in  Maine.     I>et  it  not  offend 
any  sincere  humble  Christian,  it  is  not  meant  for  them,  but  if 
yim  consider  the  title  misapplied,  change  it,  and  let  us  call  it  "The 
Hypocrits/' 


THE  CHRISTIANS 


One  dark  n'?ht  at  Hobo  Junction, 
We  were  squatting  round  the  blaze; 
Mostly  all  a  bunch  of  drifters, 
Who  had  seen  better  days. 
There  was  me  and  P.  I.  Kelly, 
Yonkers  Bob  and  Box  Car  Ned. 
Alky  Splits  and  Joe  the  Lunger, 
And  the  kid,  Rhode  Island  Red. 

^Mien  up  speaks  this  Joe  the  Lunger, 
He  was  gazing  at  the  skies; 
With  a  curious  expression. 
In  his  washy  faded  eyes. 
What  are  you  supposing  Alky? 
Is  beyond  them  stars  up  there. 
I  ain't  laying  to  religion, 
But  it  gets  my  goat  for  fair. 
Often  night  times  in  these  Jungles, 
When  I'm  laying  on  the  ground; 
When  I  cannot  sleep  for  coughing, 
And  I  sort  of  stares  around; 
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There's  them  stars  a  winking  at  nie, 
Like  so  many  little  eyes. 
Far  away  some  dog  is  barking, 
And  I  hear  the  night  birds  cries. 

Then  the  dew^  comes  gentle  falling, 
Sort  of  gives  the  leaves  a  drink. 
I  ain't  laying  on  religion, 
But  it  often  makes  me  think— 
How  all  things  is  taken  care  of, 
Here's  my  belly  full  of  stew; 
Here's  the  stars  a  watching  oVr  me. 
And  the  plants  is  drinking  dew. 
Then  my  conscience  whispers  to  me, 
Joe  the  Lunger,  say  your  prayers; 
Though  the  world  is  set  agin  you, 
There  is  some  one  else  who  cares. 
And  I  ain't  ashamed  to  tell  it, 
How  it  often  makes  me  sad. 
There's  a  God  so  good  and  gentle. 
And  me  treating  him  so  bad. 
Then  maybe  I  take  to  praying, 
Always  near  the  end  I  tell. 
How  I  ain't  no  good  for  Heaven; 
But  I'm  most  too  good  for  Hell. 

Then  up  speaks  this  P.  I.  Kelly; 

I  was  brought  up  'mong  the  churches, 
And  I  knows  them  well  enough. 
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Yells   back   Lunger.    Ain't   not   Gods 
'Cause  the  churches  don't  do  right. 
I'm  not  talking  of  the  churches, 
But  the  God  I  feels  at  night. 
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Sneering  answers  P.  I.  Kelly, 
Where  you  think  you  got  that  stew? 
Did  it  rain  on  you  from  Heaven? 
Or  was  it  brought  in  to  you? 
Did  me  and  this  kid  Rhode  Island, 
Steal  the  stuff  and  bring  it  in? 
If  you  waited  for  the  Heavens, 
Guess  your  stew  would  been  thin. 
Gave  your  christians  plenty  chances, 
E'er  we  stole  and  fell  in  sin; 
Knocked  at  many  christian  kitchens, 
But  they  wouldn't  take  us  in. 
Didn't  give  the  cup  of  water. 
That  the  preachers  tell  about; 
So  the  Lord  don't  owe  them  nothing, 
'Cause  they  razzed  us,  turned  us  out. 
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I  don't  hold  to  Christians  either. 
Then  up  speaks  old  Yonkers  Bob. 
But  I  tell  you  P.  I.  Kelly, 

Bragging  'bout  those  vegetables. 
That  made  up  our  evening  meal. 
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How  could  you  and  Red  a  stole  'em, 
If  they  weren't  there  to  steal. 
And  I'll  say  this  God  of  Lungers, 
He  who  gave  the  rain  and  dew, 
Is  the  one  who  grew  that  fodder, 
And  who  put  it  there  for  you. 
And  its  not  alone  for  christians, 
That  He  means  the  bread  and  meat; 
He  supplies  the  fruit  and  berries, 
Fish  and  game  that  all  may  eat. 
And  we  ought  to  thank  him  for  it, 
Come  it  fast  or  come  it  slow ; 
Listen  and  I'll  tell  you  fellows, 
How  I  came  to  be  a  Bo. 

I  was  raised  down  in  Bradford, 
On  the  Central  Valley  Line. 
It  was  there  I  passed  my  childhood, 
And  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Bradford  back  in  1890. 
Was  a  budding  textile  town; 
Labour  trouble  there  in  thirteen. 
And  the  mills  were  all  burned  down. 


Years  ago  the  folks  of  Bradford, 
Counting  in  the  chance  they  had, 
Were  about  like  other  people, 
Some  were  good  and  some  were  bad. 
But  the  so  called  better  classes. 
Them  what  prays,  parades  and  sings, 
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Were  the  ones  that  you  could  count  on, 
For  to  do  the  meanest  things. 
Take  the  case  of  Violet  Mason, 
There  was  tradegy  refined ; 
And  I  never  think  of  Bradford, 
But  it  sort  of  stabs  my  mind. 
Sunny  Mason,  most  folks  called  her. 
That  was  drowned  in  the  lak,\ 
Who  gave  love  and  life  and  honor. 
For  a  so  called  christian's  sake. 
Lord,  I  loved  her  all  my  life  time, 
And  I'll  love  her  while  I  live; 
Though  she  gave  him  all  I  valued. 
Ah!    it  wasn't  hers  to  give. 
We  were  lovers  from  the  cradle, 
Sweethearts  from  the  very  start; 
And  a  smile  from  Sunny  Mason, 
Was  like  sunshine  on  my  heart. 
And  the  life  and  love  she  squandered, 
That  she  gave  away  so  free. 
Mind  I  don't  say  aught  agin  her. 
But  she  promised  them  to  me. 

She  was,  Oh!    I  can't  describe  her, 

Yet  I  see  her  in  my  mind. 

It  would  take  a  Poet  fellow, 

Or  one  of  the  Artist  kind. 

But  she  was  the  Belle  of  Bradford, 

Little  Princess  of  the  town. 
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And  her  eyes  were  big  like  saucers, 
Big  and  wet  and  cool  and  brown. 
You'd  not  find  no  eycs  to  match  them. 
Though  you  searched  from  coast  to  coast. 
Though  I  loved  her.  Lord  all  over. 
'Twas  those  eyes  that  hurt  me  most. 
And  I  never  can  forget  them, 
F  am  foolish  I'll  allow. 
Buried  all  the  love  God  gave  me, 
Never  see  a  woman  now. 

But  I  spoke  before  of  christians; 

It  was  one  who  owned  the  Mill. 

Name  of  James  Forbes  Warwick. 

Had  a  son  too.  name  of  Will. 

Wild  Will  Warwick,  neighbours  called  him; 

Was  a  kind  of  rolling  stone. 

Though  I  think  he'd  acted  decent, 

If  they  left  the  lad  alone. 

Mother  hypocrite  church  member, 

Thought  the  boy  should  be  a  Saint. 

He  was  jolly  free  and  careless, 

Could  not  tolerate  restraint. 

Mother  was  a  social  worker, 

Active  in  the  ladies  guild. 

But  she  couldn't  tame  the  young  'un, 

"T'x'sc  r^frsrTT!  that  drove  Hitn  wild. 

Member  of  the  local  fast  set, 
There  were  others  just  as  bad. 
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But  he  hid  his  sins  from  no  one. 
Lot  of  man  about  the  lad. 
So  what  ever  mischief  happened, 
The  solution  was  the  same; 
Look  for  Wild  Willy  Warwick. 
And  'twas  he  who  got  the  blame. 
I'd  no  call  to  like  the  youngster, 
Though  he  always  fought  me  fair. 
.'Knd  I  think  if  they'd  a  let  him. 
He'd  a  treated  Sunny  square. 
He  did  love  her,  who  could  help  it? 
And  he  told  us  one  and  all. 
Mow  he  meant  to  marrA'  Sunny, 
He  was  not  a  sneak  at  all. 
But  was  driven  out  of  College, 
P'or  some  scrape  that  he  was  in; 
Came  to  Bradford,  now  I  ask  you, 
Watch  the  dirty  work  begin. 
He  was  big  and  clean  and  handsome. 
Dress  and  manner  were  the  best . 
And  the  girls  all  fell  before  him. 
My  poor  Sunny  with  the  rest. 
Its  a  fact  that  all  good  women, 
Like  to  give  a  man  a  chance. 
And  if  he  is  wild  and  careless, 
It  just  sweetens  the  romance. 
Mother  sympathy  I  reckon, 
Deep  within  the  female  tffeast. 
Long  as  he  is  clean  and  honest, 
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She  forgives  him  all  the  rest. 
Sunny  told  me  all  about  it, 
With  the  tears  in  her  big  eyes. 
And  I  hid  the  wound  within  me, 
I  can't  stand  them  when  they  cries. 
So  I  said  it  didn't  matter, 
Couldn't  blame  her  for  her  choice. 
But  I  felt  a  lump  a  rising. 
Kind  of  choking  off  my  voice. 

So  he  took  my  place  'side  Sunny, 
I  would  meet  them  here  and  there. 
Seemed  like  God  was  siding  with  him. 
They  was  such  a  handsome  pair. 
She  was  wearing  his  big  diamond, 
And  I  heard  had  named  the  day. 
So  I  simply  couldn't  stand  it. 
And  I  sort  of  slunk  away. 
Sent  my  bundle  to  the  station. 
Climbed  aboard  the  early  train, 
Thinking  perhaps  away  from  Bradford, 
I  could  kind  of  ease  the  pain. 
Wandering  round  about  the  country. 
Like  a  sheep  what's  been  strayed; 
I  was  far  away  from  Bradford, 
When  the  tragedy  was  played. 
Ah!    but  well  I  know  the  stor>', 
Tt  will  haunt  me  'til  I  dif^. 
Told  me  by  my  own  old  mother, 
Her  that  never  told  a  lie. 
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Mrs  James  Forbes  Warwick, 
Mother  of  this  Wild  Will, 
Was  as  proud  as  Mr.  Satan, 
Who  they  tell  us  opened  Hell. 
She  was  prominent  in  Bradford. 
And  had  influence  back  there. 
So  she  got  her  strings  a  working. 
For  to  separate  the  pair. 
Said  their  stations  were  so  different. 
Were  they  wed  would  be  a  sin. 
Now  again  I'm  going  to  ask  you, 
Watch  the  dirty  work  begin. 
First  she  sent  the  boy  to  Europe, 
On  some  business  'bout  the  mill; 
Said  a  season  spent  in  Europe, 
Was  so  necessary  for  Will. 
And  the  boy  was  acting  tamer, 
Settled  down  and  cut  the  pace. 
Swore  he'd  never  give  up  Sunny, 
Told  his  mother  to  her  face. 
So  she  comes  along  to  Sunny, 
Would  she  want  to  injure  Will? 
If  he  learned  the  business  proper, 
Some  day  he  would  own  the  Mill. 


Thinking  only  of  her  Lover, 
Stmny  entered  on  the  plan. 
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Oh!    the  selfishness  of  Man. 
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But  I  cannot  blame  the  young  one. 
He  was  soft  and  easy  swayed; 
And  he  kind  of  fell  in  helpless 
To  the  trap  that  Mama  laid. 
Surely  he'd  return  to  Bradford. 
Yes,  perhaps  within  a  year. 
And  he'd  find  the  girl  a  waiting. 
Silly,  what  was  there  to  fear. 

They  were  over  young  to  many. 

Sunny  was  not  yet  sixteen. 

Two  mere  children,  was'nt  legal. 

No  such  nonesense  ever  seen. 

Papa  lent  a  fathers  counsel, 

E'er  be  talked  about  a  wife; 

He  had  ought  to  show  -^ome  impulse. 

For  to  make  a  mark  in  life. 

He  had  never  earned  a  dollar. 

With  his  hands  or  with  his  head. 

Mow  could  any  wife  respect  him? 

While  she  ate  his  fathers  bread. 

That  remark  just  stung  the  youngster. 

And  he  fell   for  mothers  plan; 

Said  he'd  do  it  all  for  Sunny, 

Show  her  he  could  be  a  man. 

So  they  parted  at  the  station, 

From  what  follows  you  can  tell. 
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Started  both  those  kids  to  Hell. 
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Mushed  from  the  first  victory, 
The  proud  mother  steeled  her  heart. 
Said  she  felt  it  was  her  duty, 
For  to  keep  the  two  apart. 


Masons  had  for  generations. 
Worked  about  the  Bradford  Mill. 
Vassals  of  the  mighty  Warwicks, 
And  the  plan  was  followed  still. 
Since  a  child  had  Sunny  Mason, 
Worked  around  a  cotton  gin. 
Since  a  child  had  Sunny  boarded. 
Up  at  Warwick's  Bradford  Inn. 
Some  there  were  who  owned  a  cottage. 
But  this  some  were  very  few; 
Sunny  boarded  with  her  mother. 
Mother  worked  for  Warwick  too. 
Father  killed  when  boiler  busted, 
Industry  is  quite  a  game. 
Old  man  lost  his  life  for  Warwicks, 
And  poor  Sunny  did  the  same. 


i'    i 


Mrs.  James  Forbes  Warwick, 
One  day  ordered  out  the  car; 
For  to  drive  to  the  post  office, 
Though  the  distance  wasn't  far. 
Hannah  Cronk  was  the  postn  :stress. 
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She  thought  Mrs.  James  Warwick, 
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Was  the  Queen  of  all  the  race. 

Subject  to  the  mighty  Warvvicks, 

For  her  job  and  living  too; 

At  a  nod  from  Mrs.  Warwick, 

Nothing  mean  she  wouldn't  do. 

See  her  now  all  humble,  smiling, 

Offering  Madame   a  chair; 

Lady  graciously  accepts  it, 

With  the  proper  Queenly  air. 

Then  she  casually  inquires, 

'Bout  the  mail  from  foreign  parts; 

Raves  a  bit  about  how  mothers. 

Keep  their  children  in  their  hearts. 

She  had  sent  her  son  to  Europe, 

For  to  cure  his  mad  romance. 

With  that  little  Sunny  Mason; 

Was  there  mail?     by  any  chance. 

Then  she  tells  her  willing  vassal, 

What  was  really  in  her  heart. 

You  must  help  me  my  good  Hannah, 

For  to  keep  those  two  apart; 

Any  mail  for  Sunny  Mason, 

Put  aside  with  mine  each  day. 

Really  I  must  tell  my  husband. 

That  you  ought  to  have  more  pay. 

They  are  so  young,  why  iv^rely  children. 

Will  forget  their  nonsense  soon. 

1  depend  on  you  good  Hannah, 

\'er>'   well,  good  afternoon. 
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Thus  the  mighty  christian  lady, 
Stained  with  sin  her  helpless  slave. 
And  another  sod  was  thrown, 
On  poor  Sunny  Masons  grave. 

Every  evening  true  as  sunset, 
Sunny  Mason  watched  the  mail ; 
Coming  down  all  flushed  and  hopeful, 
Going  back  all  drooped  and  pale. 
Nothing  else  to-night  Miss  Mason, 
Only  just  that  union  card; 
Lied  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Warwick, 
(iod,  the  womans  heart  was  hard. 
Not  a  thing  to-night  Miss  Mar.on, 
Oh  the  Devil  played  her  part. 
And  each  lie  the  woman  told  her, 
Was  a  knife  in  Sunnys  heart. 
Said  the  loafers  'round  the  office, 
Noticing  she  looked  so  sad. 
What's  amiss  with  Sunny  Mason? 
Lord  the  girl  is  looking  bad. 
'Till  one  night  she  kind  of  fainted. 
Just  within  the  office  door; 
Sunk  down  like  a  withered  flower. 
Pale  and  worn  on  the  floor. 
Took  her  to  old  Doctor  Tupper, 
And  he  brought  her  round  again; 
But  he  whispered  something  to  her, 
Added  something  to  her  pain. 
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Something  never  told  to  woman, 
Be  she  maiden,  widow,  wife; 
But  brings  sunshine  with  its  sorrow. 
Adds  some  happiness  to  life. 

Bravely  Sunny  kept  her  secret, 
Watching,  waiting,  day  by  day; 
Always  she  would  spend  the  evening. 
Gazing  out  across  the  Bay. 
Once  some  passers  hear  her  murmur, 
Dear  God,  bring  him  back  to  me; 
And  that  started  folks  to  saying, 
Sunny s  hearts  across  the  sea. 
Often  in  a  simple  saying, 
Folks  don't  mean  to  be  unkind; 
Never  thinking  how  her  trouble. 
Weighed  upon  the  maidens  mind. 
Meant  it  for  a  friendly  teasing. 
Even  children  playing  free; 
Made  a  silly  game  and  called  it, 
Sunny's  heart's  across  the  sea. 
Yes  and  Holmes  the  village  drunkard, 
Out  upon  his  week  end  spree; 
Homeward  came  one  midnight  singing. 
Sunny's  heart's  across  the  sea. 
So  like  any  slang  expression. 
It  was  wafted  round  the  town; 
And  the  helpless  little  maiden, 
Tried  in  vain  to  keep  it  down. 
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Came  a  Sunday  after  service, 
Where  her  husband  led  in  prayer; 
Mrs.  James  Forbes  Warwick, 
Chanced  to  notice  Sunny  there. 
Why  Miss  Mason,  so  delighted, 
Didn't  know  you  worshipped  here; 
We  so  often  speak  about  you, 
Have  you  heard  from  Will?    My  dear. 
He  is  over  now  in  Paris, 
With  the  Harrington  P.  Browns; 
Says  one  look  at  gay  old  Paris, 
And  one's  through  with  little  towns. 
Also  says  compared  with  Europe, 
Life  in  Bradford's  rather  mild. 
Hope  he  isn't  dissipating. 
Dear  Will  always  was  so  wild. 
An  affair  with  Charlotte  Denby, 
Her  mother  was  my  dearest  friend. 
Will  don't  know  his  mind  a  moment, 
Dear  knows  where  it  all  will  end. 


Calmly,    bravely,   Sunny   answered, 
Pardon  Mrs.  Warwick  please; 
I've  some  property  he  loaned  me, 
Will  you  kindly  give  him  these? 
Slowly  loosed  a  golden  bracelet. 
And  a  diamond  from  her  hand; 
Pressed  them  hrmiy  on  the  lady, 
Murmered  he  will  understand. 
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He  had  given  her  a  locket, 
E'er  he  sailed  across  the  sea; 
Little  heart  shaped  golden  locket, 
Engraved  on  it  was,  "Think  of  me." 
This  alone  did  Sunny  Mason. 
Of  her  treasure  keep  apart; 
Simple  little  golden  locket, 
It  was  hanging  o'er  her  heart. 
All  her  love  and  all  her  treasures, 
She  had  given  to  him  free. 
All  except  one  little  locket, 
'Graved  on  it  was,  think  of  me. 


But  the  noble  christian  lady. 
Had  not  finished  out  her  part; 
Merely  let  the  victim  suffer. 
E'er  she  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
Yes,  Will  wanted  me  to  tell  you. 
What  was  it?     Now  let  me  see; 
Something  'bout  a  childish  promise, 
Just  tell  Sunny  she  is  free. 
She  will  realize  our  folly. 
Childish  passions  are  a  crime; 
Tell  her  that  I  meant  to  write  her, 
But  I'm  deuced  pressed  for  time. 
This  last  thrust  had  been  a  mercy. 
And  had  served  to  ease  the  pain; 
Sunny  lay  upon  the  pavement. 
She  had  fainted  once  again. 
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Now  the  noble  christian  lady, 
Quickly  leaves  her  victims  side; 
F'or  to  volunteer  assistance. 
Was  beneath  her  christian  pride. 
Once  again  came  Doctor  Tupper, 
She  must  have  a  quiet  place; 
Theres  a  coward  in  her  stor>', 
I  know  something  of  the  case. 
Somewhere  there's  a  lover  hiding. 
Who  should  now  be  at  her  side; 
Poor  neglected  little  woman, 
He  won't  find  a  fairer  bride. 

It  was  Sister  Sophie  Kirkwood, 
A  Salvation  Army  maid; 
Who  when  other  christians  faltered, 
Came  and  freely  offered  aid. 
It  was  in  the  Army  barracks. 
Dicing  Sunny  Mason  lay; 
It  was  here  old  Doctor  Tupper, 
Called  to  see  her  every  day. 
Brain  fever  the  Doctor  called  it, 
And  Sister  Sophie  has  told  me. 
How  for  days  the  maiden  muttered, 
Sunny's  hearts  across  the  sea. 
It  was  in  the  Army  barracks. 
On  an  early  Sunday  morn. 
That  the  fever  left  the  maiden. 
And  a  little  child  was  bom. 
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Village  folks  are  free'st  gossips, 
You  could  see  in  every  face, 
How  eager  they  were  all  to  talk, 
Of  the  little  girls  disgrace. 
Women  who  she  never  injured, 
Always  knew  she'd  come  to  harm; 
Since  the  time  she  stole  the  apples, 
Up  at  F'reeman  Woodil's  farm. 
Men  recalled  me  as  her  sweetheart, 
Some  folks  still  back  there  to-day; 
Tell  of  how  I  took  my  bundle. 
And  I  kind  of  slunk  away. 
If  I'd  injured  Sunny  Mason, 
God!     I'd  never  left  her  side, 
Had  her  child  a  been  ours, 
I'd  a  blown  up  with  pride. 
No  one  mentioned  Wild  Will  Warwick, 
They  were  'fraid  to  lose  their  job. 
So  they  picked  me  for  the  villan, 
Men  are  such  a  hunble  mob. 


Sunny  Mason  just  said  nothing. 
Bore  her  shame  with  quiet  grace ; 
Went  down  to  the  mill  one  morning. 
Found  another  in  her  place. 
And  the  fore-lady  whimpered. 
It  was  orders  that  she  had; 
Oh  the  shame  for  her  department. 
That  a  girl  had  been  bad. 
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Her  advice  to  Sunny  Mason, 
Was  for  her  to  leave  the  town; 
Maybe  somewhere  far  from  Bradford, 
She  could  live  it  down. 
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Meantime  in  the  Mason  Household, 
Things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse; 
There  was  Doctor's  bills  and  room  rent, 
And  a  nearly  empty  purse. 
Without  Sunny's  modest  earnings, 
They'd  not  get  along  at  all; 
Baby  multiplied  expenses. 
And  the  widows  pay  was  small. 
As  I've  said  of  Bradford  people, 
Some  were  good  and  some  were  bad ; 
And  the  good  ones  often  helped  them, 
With  the  little  that  they  had. 
Sunny's  heart  and  soul  was  centered. 
In  her  sickly  little  child; 
And  the  thought  that  it  should  suffer. 
Drove  the  little  mother  wild. 
Ignorant  in  care  of  Infants, 
When  the  little  one  would  cry; 
She  would  stuff  its  little  stomach, 
Fearing  that  the  child  would  die. 
Want  became  a  very  night-mare. 
Mom  to  mid-night  she  would  strive ; 
In  a  quest  for  food  and  clothing. 
For  to  keep  the  babe  alive. 
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Sickened  from  this  over  feeding. 
Through  the  night  the  baby  cried; 
Neighbours  said  it  must  be  hungry, 
Would  bt>  better  if  it  died. 
So  affairs  grew  daily  graver, 
For  poor  Sunny  and  her  child ; 
'Til  the  case  attracted  notice, 
From  the  ladies  christian  guild. 


li 


Mrs.  Henshaw  Henry  Hudson. 
Was  the  local  druggist's  wife; 
For  to  mingle  with  the  Warwicks. 
Was  the  lady's  aim  in  life. 
So  one  evening   Mrs.    Hudson. 
Called  for  Mrs.  Judson  Small; 
And  together  these  two  ladies. 
Glided  up  to  Warwick  Hall. 
Mrs.  Warwick  was  the  president 
Of  the  ladies  christian  guild; 
Active  also  in  a  movement, 
To  convert  the  heathen  cnild. 
So  they  raved  away  together. 
For  a  portion  of  the  night ; 
Quite  enough  to  save  the  yellow, 
Then  they  thought  about  the  white. 
Oh  those  poor  wretched  Masons, 
Gushed  the  godly  Mrs.  Small; 
Really  dear  Mrs.  Warwick. 
Can't  something  be  done  at  all? 
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Such  example  for  the  children, 
Living  at  the  Warwick  Inn; 
Can't  we  speak  to  Sunny  Mason, 
And  remind  her  of  her  sin. 
So  the  ladies  wept  together. 
No  efforts  were  too  high  priced; 
For  to  save  the  girl  for  Jesus, 
F"or  to  bring  her  back  to  Christ. 
Send  a  message  Mrs.  Hudson, 
To  the  widow  Masons  place: 
For  to  send  the  girl  before  us. 
We  will  look  into  her  case. 
Thursday  night  at  our  meeting, 
We  expect  her  to  appear; 
Really  1  am  kept  so  busy. 
With  the  mission  work,  my  dear. 
Thus  spoke  Mrs.  James  Warwick, 
Of  the  ladies  Christian  guild; 
And  the  sky  was  looking  darker, 
For  poor  Sunny  and  her  child. 


So  the  Maiden  got  the  summons. 
To  the  meeting  Thursday  night; 
Worded  kind  and  sympathetic. 
And  her  heart  was  feeling  light. 
Hadr't  Mrs.  Hudson  written? 
Something  'bout  her  baby's  good; 
Also  something  'bout  employment, 
She  would  help  her  if  she  could. 
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So  they  opened  up  the  meeting, 
With  the  proper  high-brow  prayer; 
Reminding  God  that  they  were  holy, 
But  there  was  a  sinner  there. 
Then  they  had  a  httle  sermon, 
From  the  Rev.  Morgan  Brown; 
All  about  a  place  called  Sodom, 
That  the  Lord  had  once  burned  down. 
Very  popular.  Rev.  Morgan, 
With  the  ladies  of  the  town; 
And  there  were  r.ome  Bradford  babies. 
Looked  a  lot  like  Morgan  Brown. 
Then  we  heard  from  Mrs.  Warwick, 
President  of  the  Ladies  Guild; 
She  had  gone  to  lots  of  trouble, 
For  Miss  Mason  and  her  child. 
She  allowed  no  doubt  the  Maiden, 
Had  the  baby's  good  at  heart; 
But  had  no  way  to  .upport  it, 
So  'twas  best  that  they  should  part. 
Hannah  Cronk  whom  Sunny  hated. 
Would  adoDt  the  little  one; 
Ladies  Guild  pay  all  expenses. 
See  that  everything  was  done. 
She  had  arranged  about  the  papers, 
With  her  neighboui  good  Judge  Crowe ; 
And  the  facts  about  its  mother, 
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Wild  eyed  Sunny  Mason, 
All  this  devil's  plotting  heard; 
Hugged  her  baby  closer  to  her, 
But  she  never  said  a  word. 
The  adoption  was  quite  legal. 
As  provided  by  the  State; 
Hannah  was  the  legal  mother, 
Mistress  of  the  child's  fate. 
Unhampered  by    ^e  little  baby, 
Far  away  from  Bradford  Inn; 
They  all  prayed  that  Sunny  Mason, 
Would  atone  her  life  of  sin. 
In  this  envelope  was  a  ticket, 
And  a  twenty  dollar  bill; 
In  another  town  there  waited, 
A  position  she  could  fill. 
Half  exhausted  Mrs.  Warwick, 
Ended  with  a  kind  of  hiss; 
Hannah,  bring  your  Uttle  charge  here, 
And  give  Sunny  Mason  this. 
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Hannah  never  i^ached  the  maiden, 
They  all  heard  a  wild  shout; 
Want  to  rob  me  of  you  darling, 
Rob  me  yes,  and  turn  me  out. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Warwick, 
Tell  your  son  that  for  his  sake; 
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Died  alone  on  Willow  Lake. 
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Stand  aside  you  hearlless,  heartless, 
Stand  aside  and  let  me  through; 
Oh!  if  you  are  really  christians, 
Heaven  must  be  proud  of  you. 
Scratching,   kicking,   fighting,    tearing. 
Sunny  Mason  reached  the  door; 
Sprang  into  the  kindly  darkness, 
And  they  never  saw  her  more. 
One  bright  morning  two  weeks  later, 
The  old  ferryman  John  Blake; 
Found  the  maiden's  body  floating. 
With  the  child  on  Willow  Lake. 
With  her  baby's  arms  about  her. 
She  seemed  happy  as  could  be; 
On  her  heart  a  little  locket, 
'Graved  on  it  was,  think  of  me. 
She  is  buried  back  in  Bradford, 
In  the  greenest  kind  of  ground; 
And  I  often  wander  down  there, 
And  I  kind  of  hang  around. 
You'd  not  find  no  grave  as  pretty, 
Theres  a  weeping  willow  tree; 
And  a  little  stone  I  put  there. 
All  it  says  is,  think  of  me. 
Bradford  Mills  is  now  a  ruin, 
And  my  Sunny 's  long  at  rest; 
God  just  couldn't  let  me  have  her. 
And  of  course  he  knows  whats  best. 
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Yet,  perhaps  I'll  see  her  later, 
She'll  be  waiting  up  above; 
Thats  my  own  idea  of  Heaven, 
P  jing  close  to  those  we  love. 


I  linger — A  wandering  Consumptivt 

luiiKles— Rendezvous  for  Tramps. 

(1'1>— A  Ignorant  person. 

I'  '     Ironi  the  latin  Hotxi,  meaning  a  Bum. 

!  i  '  writer  confesses  that  previous  to  preparing  this  little  story,  "The  Christians," 
';  -.Nils  under  the  impression  that  Guild  was  pronou.iced  as  it  spt'lls  G-u-i-l-d.  Since 
'  i  •  n  however  some  of  our  more  learned  frienrjs  have  informed  us  that  it  is  pronounced 
'•  I  I  il.  that  the  U  is  silent.  This  unfortunately  throws  some  of  our  lines  out  of 
'ti>me.  Hut  we  understand  that  all  great  ixxjts  may  applv  for  what  is  called  noetic 
im  h^e  in  .1  case  01  tins  kind.  3«  kindly  grant  us  one  oi  tnem  wnincs  '  it  is  the  hrst 
i'<  I  vir  asked  for.  But  license  or  no  license,  the  dice  are  down,  we  have  tnade  otir 
I  r    :ind  liki  a  game  sporl,  "we  lets  it  lay." 
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IN  THE  SPRING  A  FELLER'S  FANCY 


Suggested  by  Tennysons,  Locksley  Hall.  Oh!  Alfred,  Alfred,  what 
Amy  did  to  you  at  Locksley  Hall  was  tame  compared  to  what  happened 
to  me  in.  Oh!   well,  no  matter  where. 


In  the  spring  a  feller's  fancy, 

What  was  that  the  poet  sings, 

'Bout  the  lap-wing  and  the  robin, 

Dressing  up  in  gayer  wings. 

Like  the  flappers  oi  our  village, 

With  their  brilliant  Easter  hats; 

And  the  back  yards  echo  gladly. 

With  the  love  calls  of  the  cats. 

In  the  spring  when  things  were  mateing, 

And  the  wedding  bells  were  rung; 

It  was  in  this  joyous  season, 

In  the  spring,  that  I  got  stung. 

Oh!    this  world  is  full  of  sorrow, 
There  are  many  germs  what  stings; 
I've  beer  moon-shined  up  in  Judique, 
And  saw  snakes  and  other  things. 
Yaller  fever  out  in  China, 
Would  you  think  that  was  enough? 
Wet  nursed  cooties  in  the  army, 
And  my  hide  is  pretty  tough. 
But  I'm  wasting  way  to  nothing, 
Since  I  found  she  vv  ;  a  flirt; 
Though  I  try  to  bear  it  bravely, 
Ah  proud  beauty,  I  am  hurt. 
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So  I  hold  with  Mr.  Kiphng, 

Love,  Huh,  there  ain't  no  such  thing; 

Its  a  sort  of  fishing  fever. 

That  a  feller  gets  in  spring. 

And  methinks  I  bit  to  easy, 

Ah!    there  was  the  great  mistake; 

Thought  T  was  a  silver  salmon. 

But  she  played  me  Uke  a  hake. 

Now  the  greenest  grass  looks  withered. 

I£ven  lost  my  taste  for  Boose. 

Love  is  sunshine  when  your  winning, 

But  its  moonshine  when  you  lose. 

Fool  I  am,  ah  how  I  loved  her. 
Smothered  her  with  soulful  sighs; 
Took  her  frequent  to  the  movies. 
Fed  her  up  on  arctic  pies. 
Bah.  tl-e  bait  was  false  defective, 
Ah  the  lady  hard  to  please; 
Just  observe  how  quick  she  threw  me, 
When  she  met  that  hunk  of  cheese. 
Comrades  leave  me  here  a  little, 
Leave  me  lying  where  I  fell ; 
Fare  thee  well  thou  Cleopatra, 
Desdamona,  fare  thee  well. 
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(iOOD   NIGHT   NURSE 


Oh!  I  wanna  be  a  nurse,  my  little  lady  friend  sighed 
wistfully,  and  being  naturally  interested  in  my  little  lady 
friend,  I  volunteered  some  information.  Nursing,  dear, 
is  not  feeding  vanilla  ice  cream  to  some  handsome  young 
feller  who  is  reclining  on  a  snowy  pillow  and  looking  up 
gratefully  into  your  eyes.  Yes,  I  know  that  was  the 
picture  you  saw  on  the  magazine  cover.  There  was  you, 
draped  all  in  white  like  St.  Cecelia,  tenderly  nursing  back 
<o  health  some  dreamy  eyed  movie  hero  who  looks  like 
like  I^udolph  Valentino.  You  smoothed  back  his  strong 
black  wavy  hair  with  your  cool  little  hands,  his  face  re- 
laxed, became  calm,  the  fever  left  his  tortured  body  and 
he  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber.  Fine,  fine,  only,  'taint  true. 
To  be  a  nurse,  say,  I  was  one  of  those  things,  and  have 
still  som.ewhere  among  my  treasures  a  certificate  from  the 
most  exclusive  nut  factory  in  New  England.  Attached 
to  this  is  another  certificate  from  a  certain  large  city 
hospital,   where   surgery  is  the  principal   in-door-sport. 

While  introducing  myself  I  feel  ihat  I  should  not 
neglect  to  mention  my  other  accomplishments.  Would 
you  ever  think  to  look  at  me  that  I  am  also  a  graduate 
detective?  F'act,  paid  sixty  dollars  for  the  course  and 
still  have  my  large  nickle  badge  in  a  little  box  at  home 
which  my  best  girl  made  for  me,  and  which  is  marked  with 
nice  embroidered  letters.  (Experience),  yes  and  in  the  same 
box  there  lies  awaiting  the  judgment  day,  five  (5)  stock 
certificates  which  piove  that  I  am  a  shareholder  in  the 
Aurora  Rorealis  Gold  Mining  and  Developing  Company, 
wherever  and  whatever  that  is.  Or  do  my  accomplish- 
ments and  experiences  end  here. 
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During  the  last  epedcmic  of  Ilu,  I  h;  ]  onie  training 
as  a  grave  digger,  and  was  complimented  by  the  P^ulgarian 
foreman  for  the  honest  yet  grateful  way  ihat  I  filled  a 
shovel.  Later,  during  the  same  epedcmic.  I  nursed  the 
>tuff  on  a  troop  train  going  across  the  continent.  Here  I 
was  seriously  handicapped  and  could  not  do  myself  or  my 
profession  justice.  There  was  no  brandy  or  whiskey, 
cither  for  myself  or  for  the  patients.  Just  imagine  trying 
lo  nurse  without  even  enough  alcohol  to  make  a  split. 
1  only  had  two  thermom.etcrs  which  were  accidentally 
broken  in  the  Ontario  wilderne^s,  yet  notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  did  not  loose  a  case.  So 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  degenerate  from  the  noble 
V.  ork  of  nursing  to  the  irore  humble  but  equally  necessary 
work  of  grave  digging. 

As  a  further  introduction  to  myself,  I  have  studied 
nearly  every  thing  suggested  by  the  International  C  rre- 
•pondence  Schools  and  just  lately  I  am  taking  a  course 
in  power  of  Will,  $4.50  per  volume.  I  find  this  latter 
work  strengthens  my  resolution  wonderfully,  as  recently 
as  Sunday  evening  I  calmly  refused  a  drink  of  colored 
n.oonshine.  I  can  now  resist  the  temptation  to  explain 
the  plot  at  the  movies  to  the  audience  in  general.  Of 
course  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  plots  are  obvious  and 
don't  require  much  explanation.  However  my  will  power 
IS  certainly  becoming  a  burden  to  me,  and  doubtless  a 
lew  more  spoonfuls  of  this  canned  literature,  and  who 
knows?     I  may  quit  drinking  likar  altogether. 

But  how  I  do  stray  from  a  subject.  Whatever  was 
I  talking  of?  Ah!  Nursing.  The  ambition  of  me  youth. 
Well  dear  just  pass  me  another  little  nip  of  your  papa's 


\'i 'r\'  f^vr*p11r^T^t  HriTv*.i''_V^r*'^'.i'  orir?  T  •-rill 

Ah! 


very  fair  I   calls  that.     Perhaps  just  a  little  too 
>ng  on  the  fire,  I  mean  the  burnt  sugar  coloring,  gives 
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it  a  little  burnt  flavour.  Now  if  your  papa  had  added  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  juniper,  it  would  eliminate  that  'lasses 
candy  taste.  But  the  prohibition  people  cannot  exp>ect 
us  to  perfect  a  process  in  a  moment.  The  home  brewing 
art  is  just  in  its  infancy.  Takes  tim.e,  takes  tim.e.  Is 
developing  every  day.  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  we  will  be  able  to  produce  as  good  a  drop  in  our 
own  hom.es  as  was  ever  supplied  by  the  distilleries.  Just 
pass  that  can  again  my  dear,  I  drink  to  the  day,  I  drink 
to  your  career. 

But  the  stor>'  you  say,  what  story?  Ah  yes  'bout 
nursing,  how  my  mind  does  wander.  Well  to  begin  with 
it  is  a  true  story,  and  anyone  interested  sympathetically 
or  otherwise  may  have  further  facts,  dates  and  names 
by  communicating  with  Dawn  Fraser,  G.  N.,  G.  D.  D., 
G.  D.  Miss  H.  from  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  young, 
rather  pretty.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  all  young  things 
are  rather  pretty,  at  least  they  usually  have  the  charm 
of  freshness  and  comparative  innocense.  Miss  H.  ambi- 
tious to  be  a  nurse  entered  a  certain  city  hospital  as  a 
probationer  or  junior  nurse.  Now  we  might  as  well  be 
blunt.  Most  of  the  head  nurses  on  hospital  wards  are. 
well,  maidr^n  ladies.  Follow  the  career  of  any  nurse  with 
me  and  I  will  prove  this.  You  will  I  think  admit  that 
the  ambition  of  every  good  woman  is  to  some  day  be  a 
wife  and  mother,  provided  of  course  that  she  meets  an 
agreeable  man  whom  she  can  love  and  respect.  All  right 
you  new  woman  of  the  suffragette  type,  deny  it  if  you  will, 
but  not  one  of  you  can  honestly  say  that  never  in  your 
lives  did  you  meet  a  man  you  would  be  glad  to  marn'. 
If  you  have  never  had  this  natural  impulse,  you  are  not 


v*^^«"*V*r»l 
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of  their  training  or  shortly  after  they  graduate,  meet  and 
marry  some  agreeable  young  doctor,  some  grateful  patient, 
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or  some  old  sweetheart  back  in  their  home  town.  Failing 
this  their  natural  fate  is  to  be  left  in  the  hospitals  as  head 
nurses  and  the  best  they  can  look  forward  to  is  some  day  in 
their  old  age  being  head  matron  of  some  institution. 
Which  would  you  prefer  m.y  dear?  to  be  a  happy  mother 
wiih  a  baby  in  your  arms,  or  an  old  matron  with  a  black 
cap  on  your  head.  So,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove. 
the  authority  in  most  hospital  wards  is  a  maiden  lady  of 
questionable  age— perhaps  previously  disappointed  in 
!ove — but  certainly  not  yet  permanently  resigned  to  a 
life  of  single  blessedness. 

Here  entered  Miss  H.  the  modest  pretty  little  maiden 
from  Vermont.  All  us  male  nurses  straighten  our  neck- 
ties and  look  interested.  Who  is  the  new  chicken?  I 
ask  Jimmy  Nagle  as  I  pass  down  the  ward  with  a  bed  pan 
under  my  arm.  Dunno.  he  replies,  but  on  goes  my  new 
white  coat  this  afternoon.  D'ya  know  if  the  laundry 
came?  Our  enthusiasm  is  observed  of  course  by  the  head 
nurse  Miss  C.  who  is  mildly  disappointed.  She  has 
always  treated  the  male  nurses  in  her  ward  kindly  and  with 
consideration,  and  after  all  she  is  only  thirty  six.  She 
ignores  it  however  and  instructs  Miss  H.  in  some  new 
duty,  probably  carrying  nice  clean  linen  and  'sorting  it 
out  in  the  linen  closet. 

Now  observe  the  persistence  of  man.  It  is  not  long 
before  Jimmy  Nagle  is  walking  down  the  ward  with  about 
half  a  ton  of  linen  in  his  anns,  which  he  humbly  lays  at 
the  feet  of  Miss  H.  from  Vermont.  Oh!  aint  you  strong, 
she  remarks,  and  Jimmy  seems  quite  rewarded  by  this 
simple  remark.  Mr.  Nagle,  have  you  finished  the  brass 
in  the  bath  room?  the  head  nuj'se  asks-  Back  goes 
Jimmy  Nagle  to  the  bath  room,  where  for  the  rest  of  the 
forenoon  he  shines  brass  and  dreams.  Now  enter  the 
visiting  doctors,  and  all  seem  to  notice  the  new  nurse. 
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Even  old  Doctor  H.  nods,  Doctor  D.  bows,  and  a  fresh 
young  intern  smiles  and  cleverly  apes  the  old  surgeons 
walk  for  the  enteilainmcnt  of  the  new  nurse.  All  this 
attention  from  the  male  department  is  innocent  and  only 
semi-consciously  tendered.  In  the  same  way  that  thev 
wouid  smile  at  a  babv  or  glance  at  a  fresh  rose,  they  would 
ignore  an  adult  or  w  ithered  rose.  All  was  tolerated  by  the 
head  nurse  until  one  day  she  discovered  Miss  H.  in  con- 
versation with  the  handsome  Doctor  L.  Now  Doctor  L. 
was  the  head  nurses  particular  pet,  to  be  plain  she  was 
certainly  in  love  with  him.  I  do  not  state  this  to  .he 
lady's  discredit  or  to  place  her  in  a  rediculous  light,  the 
fact  is  that  she  was  not  beyond  marriageable  age  and  it  was 
just  as  reasonable  that  she  should  be  attracted  by  the 
dashing  young  doctor  as  that  the  jurior  nurse  should  be. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  think  my  dear, 
that  for  some  personal  reason  I  bear  the  head  nurse  some 
ill  will  and  am  placing  her  in  a  wrong  light.  That  is 
certainly  not  the  case,  the  fact  is  that  she  always  treated 
me  kindly  and  with  consideration.  I  would  gladly  have 
promoted  her  imaginary  romance  with  Doctor  L.  and  I 
did  on  one  accasion  remark  to  him,  that,  all  the  boys 
thought  Miss  C.  was  a  queen.  She  was  *oo,  popular  with 
all  the  boys,  but  poison  to  all  the  female  junior  nurses, 
deadly  poison  if  they  were  young  or  pretty.  So  discover- 
ing the  little  nurse  in  apparently  semi-confidential  tete 
a  tete  with  Doctor  L.,  after  the  young  man  had  departed 
she  fiew  at  her  with  jealous  rage.  Miss  H.  did  the 
matron  not  tell  you  that  it  was  against  the  rules  to  talk 
with  the  young  doctors  on  personal  matters  or  to  entertain 
them  in  the  corridors  or  service  rooms.  Well  Doctor  L 
stopped  me  and  was  asking  very  kindly,  how  I  liked  the 
work?  Where  my  home  was?  and  just  a  few  little  simple 
questions.    Oh!    yes  we  all  understand  very  well  how 
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rrrn  can  be  encouraged  with  a  glance,  the  head  nurse 
repiied.  and  I  warn  you  that  another  incident  of  this  kind 
will  be  reported  to  the  matron.  You  must  understand 
further  that  you  are  not  yet  on  the  staff  of  this  hospital, 
dimply  serving  a  period  of  probation,  and  it  rests  with  the 
report  of  your  head  nurse  whether  you  are  finally  admitted 
for  training. 

Thus  rebuked  and  still  ambitious  little  Miss  H.  tried 
in  every  way  to  avoid  Doctor  L.  But  alas  little  girl  if 
you  ever  had  the  experience,  you  know  that  to  avoid  a 
man  is  the  very  way  to  make  him  persue  you.  We  men 
are  queer  animals;  bom  hunters.  Ladies  did  not  usually 
avoid  the  handsome  Doctor  L,  and  to  use  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression. It  got  his  goat.  The  younger  nurse  however 
was  not  in  love  with  Doctor  L,  he  was  considerably  older 
than  her,  and  she  probably  prefered  the  humble  adoration 
in  the  Irish  eyes  of  \oung  Jimmy  Nagle,  to  the  confident 
air  of  proprietorship  assumed  by  the  doctor.  But  the 
doctor  turned  persuer  and  Miss  H.  was  the  persued. 
In  his  capacity  as  house  officer  Doctor  L  visited  the  wards 
several  times  a  day,  and  always  there  was  the  hungry 
inquiring  look  in  his  eyes  if  Miss  H.  was  absent.  And 
Miss  H.  usually  contrived  to  be,  either  hid  away  in  some 
remote  linen  closet  or  very  cleverly  standing  right  beside 
the  b  ad  nurse,  where  she  was  certainly  safe  from  any 
attempt  at  flirtation.  But  to  see  the  insignificant  little 
probationer  coldly  ignoring  her  own  particular  idol  was 
not  an  agreeable  experience  for  the  head  nurse. 

Such  is  the  jealousy,  common  enough  to  us  all  in  our 
little  personal  affairs.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  young- 
er woman  did  not  particularly  admire  the  doctor,  the  sting 
remained  that  the  doctor  apparently  admired  and  pre- 
fered her.  It  was  humiliating.  So  despite  all  the  little 
maiden  might  do,  the  head  nurse  developed  a  genuine 
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jealous  haired  for  her  and  was  ever  thinking  up  some  un- 
pleasant duty  for  her  rival.  Changing  beds,  carrying 
soiled  infected  linen,  minor  dressings  on  pusy  running 
sores.  Poor  Nagle  and  indeed  a  certain  other  young 
fellow  who  has  since  qualified  as  a  detective,  grave  digger, 
etc.,  were  always  volunteering  to  releive  Miss  H.  of  these 
disagreeable  duties,  but  the  head  nurse  usually  arranged 
to  have  us  engaged  elsewhere. 

Some  months  passed  and  came  the  day  that  Misa  U. 
was  accused  and  practically  convicted  of  being  careless 
in  a  patients  treatment.  Her  mistake  was  fatal  and  the 
patient  died.  Probably  he  would  have  died  anyway, 
but  the  head  nurse  in  her  report  of  the  matter  to  the  Supi. 
held  Miss  H.  directly  responsible  for  the  result.  There 
was  a  great  fuss  made  about  it,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
influence  of  the  famous  old  Surgeon,  Doctor  B.  that  the 
young  woman  was  saved  from  dismissal  or  perhaps  more 
serious  consequences.  Such  is  popularity,  the  reward  for 
a  pleasing  disposition.  I  tell  you  Burroughs,  its  damn 
nonesense,  the  old  surgeon  roared.  She  is  a  fine  little 
girl;  modest,  and  obliging.  If  she  did  make  a  mistake, 
which  I  doubt.  Well  so  have  I  made  mistakes,  so  have 
you;  so  have  you  Burroughs.  The  old  surgeons  decision 
was  final,  he  was  too  prominent  to  be  opposed,  and  Miss 
H's  position  was  saved.  But  the  old  surgeon  had  said  a 
mouthful.  We  all  make  mistakes,  and  the  fact  is  that 
Miss  H.  had  made  the  mistake  and  was  really  guilty. 
Nagle  wanted  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  error 
but  his  scheme  was  too  thin.  His  story  of  the  incident 
was  ignored  and  he  was  left  marching  up  and  down  the 
bath  room  fioor  striking  his  breast  and  declaring  grandly, 
like  Wiiiiam  Tell. 

On  man-hood  ]^t  your  vengance  fall, 
But  spare.  Oh!  apcre  me  child. 
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Speaking  of  mistakes;  I  once  placed  a  thermometer 
111  an  Italian  labourers  mouth.  The  Italian  a  typhoid 
patient  promptly  closed  his  strong  teeth  and  bit  the 
thermometer  in  two.  I  tried  in  every  way  to  open  his 
mouth  but  it  was  impossable  and  useless.  The  mercury 
was  released  and  that  plus  the  fine  glass  is  bad  diet  for  a 
typhoid,  to  whom  any  solid  food  is  considered  fatal. 
rhe  poor  fellow  was  dead  before  morning,  and  I  don't 
know  to  this  day  whether  he  died  of  typhoid  fever,  mercury 
poisoning,  or  ground  glass.  I  did  not  dare  report  Uie 
incident  of  the  thermometer.  I  would  be  accused  of  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  There  are  various  ways  of  taking  a  tem- 
perature. The  usual  one  is  b>  mouth.  But  the  author- 
ities would  have  said  that  I  should  have  taken  it  under  his 
arm.  But  a  delerious  patient  is  almost  certain  to  squeeze 
a  thermometer  under  his  arm  and  break  it.  We  were 
charged  for  broken  thermometers  and  liked  to  be  careful 
of  them.  If  I  had  taken  it  under  his  arm  and  in  some  way 
got  a  fatal  result  they  would  say,  I  should  take  it  by  mouth. 
\'ery  few  people  will  excuse  mistakes  in  others,  yet  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  some  mistakes  are  unavoidable. 
Napoleon  made  the  mistake  of  delaying  his  attack  at 
Waterloo.  Dr.  Norris  Richardson,  a  famous  surgeon, 
once  admitted  to  a  clinic  that  on  one  occasion  he  sewed 
up  a  small  instrument  in  a  patient's  stomach.  He  did 
not  offer  any  excuse  for  doing  this,  simply  stated  it  as  a 
fact  and  probably  as  a  warning  to  younger  surgeons  to 
be  careful.  The  doctor  frankly  admitted  that  he  himself 
had  done  this,  yet  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  excused  the 
action  in  an  assistant.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  great 
surgeon  was  an  imreasonable  man,  but  I  do  say  that  we 
iiave  no  sympathy  for  the  mistakes  of  others.  After  the 
t  rror  is  committed  it  is  quite  easy  to  explain  how  it  should 
be  avxnded.    The  mistake  of  Miss  H.  was  giving  her 
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Patient  an  o\  er-dose  of  ir.edicine.  A  careful  conscinetious 
little  girl,  she  certainly  did  not  do  it  purposely  and  it 
seemed  unavoidable.  If  anything  contributed  to  it, 
it  was  her  disturbed  state  of  mind  caused  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  head  nurse. 

I  know  from  one  of  the  cler::s  at  the  central  office, 
who  used  to  play  poker  with  us,  that  our  head  nurse  gave 
Miss  H.  the  worst  possible  reports,  using  the  words,  for- 
ward, inattentive,  and  brazen,  which  wls  exactly  the 
reverse,  of  the  little  girls  disposition;  the  fact  being  that 
she  was  shy,  industrious  and  meek.  Hovv-ever  I  doubt 
if  the  young  lady  was  much  injured  by  these  reports. 
Superintendents  and  m.atrons  jf  hospitals  are  usually 
people  of  intelligence  and  experience  and  they  no  longer 
expect  that  head  nurses  on  wards  will  speak  com.plimentary 
terms  of  pretty  probationers.  However  harmony  must 
be  preserved  Miss  C.  was  an  efficient  head  nurse  and  she 
must  be  humoured.  The  little  probationer  was  not  dis- 
missed, she  was  transferred  to  another  ward  where  Miss  G. 
was  head  nurse.  Now  it  happened  that  Miss  C.  and  Miss 
G.  were  both  maiden  ladies  of  similiar  tastes  and  ambi- 
tions, they  lived  together  in  the  nurses  home  and  were 
great  friends.  It  followed  further  that  one  night  Miss  G. 
asked  Miss  C:  What  about  the  junior  nuf^ ,  that  I  am 
getting  from  your  ward?  It  were  better  then  for  the 
little  Vermont  girl  if  she  had  been  club  footed,  cross-eyed, 
pug  nosed,  hair-lipped,  e^:.  She  would  have  got  a  fav- 
ourable report,  as  it  was  the  words  brazen,  forward,  in- 
attentive, were  again  used  and  half  of  the  venom  passed 
fror^  Miss  C.  to  the  ample  bosom  of  Miss  G. 

But  I  have  found  young  ladies  easly  wearied  and  I 
will  hurry  my  story  to  its  conclusion.  Miss  H.  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  ward  and  one  day  in  June,  I  think  it  was 
the  tenth,  and  certainly  in  the  year  1908,  Miss  H.  died. 
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No,  I  do  not  say  that  she  was  shot,  stabbed  or  poisoned, 
but  I  do  say  that  she  died  of  inattention  and  lack  of 
sympathy.  I  know  positively  that  she  died  of  peritonitis 
caused  by  a  neglected  appendix.  I  know  that  it  was  within 
one  week  of  her  graduation,  that  she  complained  twice  to 
t  lie  head  nurse,  that  the  head  nurse  told  her  the  ward  was 
short  of  nurses  and  she  could  not  •  ^are  her,  and  reminded 
her  that  she  only  had  a  few  more  days  to  serve.  And  I 
do  assert  here  that  the  brave  little  girl  bore  the  pain, 
stuck  to  her  post  and  died  when  within  a  week  of  her  goal. 
I  recall  ^lie  words  of  a  young  Intern  Dr.  P.,  Some 
slaughter  house  this,  w  hen  one  of  our  own  nurses  dies  of  an 
appendix  within  a  few  feet  of  the  operating  room.  Would 
an  operation  have  saved  her?  I  asked.  Doubtless,  he 
replied.  We  bring  them  here  on  trains,  cars  and  ambu- 
lances and  save  them,  and  certainly  we  could  have  saved 
her  if  we  had  been  consulted.  That  Miss  G.  has  become 
so  accustomed  to  sickness  and  death  that  she  hardly 
recognizes  it  in  her  midst,  the  Intern  added.  And  I  have 
experienced  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  One  becomes 
hard  hearted,  hate  to  admit  it,  but  its  a  fact.  I  claim  to 
be  as  sympathetic  as  the  average,  yet  I  have  sewed  a 
dying  man's  stomach  up  with  as  much  unconcern  as  I  would 
an  old  boot.  I  have  growled  to  a  whhiing  patient,  to  shut 
up,  and  I  have  heard  others  curse  at  them.  Don't  think 
eiiher  young  lady  that  patients  can't  be  tyrants.  All 
Nurses  are  familiar  with  the  Hypocondriac,  who  is  con- 
stantly moaning,  wants  to  be  sick,  soliciting  sympathy. 
I  myself  had  an  old  aunt  who  had  no  organic  trouble, 
probably  a  little  rheumatism,  but  she  was  ever  discu-r'.ing 
her  ailments.  Some  of  her  own  relatives,  knowing  her 
failing,  when  calling  to  see  her  would  greet  her  cheerfully. 
Well  Katy,  you  ai  x>king  fine,  they  would  say  to  tease 
her.    Oh  isn't  he  bad,  the  old  lady  Vvould  whine  reproa^h- 
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fully,  she  was  actually  disappointed  to  hear  that  she  was 
looking  well.  To  prove  that  she  had  a  remarkable  con- 
stitution, she  lived  to  be  over  a  hundred.  Another  man 
who  was  normal  in  every  way  unless  mentally,  used  to 
haunt  the  out-patient  department  of  a  large  hospital 
declaring  that  he  was  sick  and  wanting  to  be  admitted 
to  a  ward.  He  was  apparently  respectable,  willing  to 
pay  for  any  attention,  but  the  doctors  grew  weary  of 
examining  him  and  finally  used  to  chase  him  away.  The 
line  between  sickness  and  health,  sanity  and  insanity, 
nomial  and  abnormal,  is  indeed  very  delicate. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  insane  hospital  said 
to  me  while  instructing  me  in  my  duties.  Under  no  i  ir- 
cumstances  would  I  excuse  you  for  striking  a  patient. 
Even  if  he  attacks  you  with  a  knife  or  an  axe,  it  is  indeed 
not  probable  that  he  could  get  possession  of  such  a  weapon, 
it  is  however  possible.  And  even  if  he  did  come  at  you 
with  an  axe,  do  not  strike  him.  Pick  up  a  chair  or  other 
object  and  defend  yourself  with  it  until  help  arrives. 
The  spectacle  of  tue  defending  myself  \^ath  a  chair  while 
a  mad-man  chopp>ed  at  me  with  an  axe  was  so  humourous 
that  I  laughed  in  the  doctors  face.  The  incident  was 
unfortimate  for  me,  I  was  put  on  the  black  books  given 
dangerous  duty,  had  the  experience  of  trying  to  overcome 
an  insane  prize  fighter,  nearly  choked  to  death  and  finally 
dismissed  ft-om  the  institution.  Since  the  incident  I  have 
seen  this  doctors  name  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as 
one  of  a  committee  of  famous  pleinists  appointed  by  the 
State  to  enquire  into  the  sanity  of  some  unfortunate 
individual  who  was  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  The  doctor 
i8  prominent  and  much  respected,  but  if  he  is  wise  I  am 
crazy;  but  not  crazy  enough  to  allow  a  mad-man  to 
exercise  on  my  anatomy  with  an  axe. 

But  I  should  not  discourage  the  ambitions  of  youth. 
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Nursing  is  a  very  necessary  and  noble  work.  All  Pro- 
fession^ and  Occupations  I  presume  have  their  disadvant- 
ages, ^'either  should  I  be  too  severe  with  head  nurses, 
they  in  general  are  entirely  the  same  as  ladies  in  other 
walks  of  life.  It  is  probable  that  fore-ladys  of  department 
stores  and  office  staffs  have  much  the  same  dispositions 
as  Miss  C.  and  Miss  G.  of  the  hospital  wards.  And  can 
blame  them  for  being  jealous  of  pretty  little  ri^\lls  who 
threaten  to  shatter  their  dreams  and  romances  any  more 
than  you  blame  madame  at  home  for  being  jealous  of  her 
husbands  pretty  stenograp)ier.  So  pack  your  club  bag 
in  the  morning  little  lady,  and  enter  on  yoiir  chosen  career, 
but  leave  your  powder  puff  and  Hp  stick  at  home  with 
mama.  You  will  doubtless  meet  many  nice  people. 
There  are  still  some  kind  old  surgeons.  Some  handsome 
Doctor  L's.  And  perhaps  some  nice  male  nurses,  although 
myself  and  Jimmy  Nagle  are  now  old  fellers. 
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TO    MISS  CANADA,    IN  CONFIDENCE 


These  N!-^ritirres,  the  papers  say, 
Are  falhng  bc^ckward  everyday; 
'Cause  all  tliC  cream  and  all  thats  best. 
Is  grabbed  up  Dy  the  Middle  West. 
Miss  Canada  we  wonder  how, 
You  keep  the  laurels  on  your  brow; 
Brave  little  champion  of  the  East, 
We  got  our  rights  for  once  at  least. 


But  I  presume  v  ith  all  their  art. 
They  really  didn't  have  the  heart; 
One  winning  smile  from  our  Miss  Blair, 
The  thing  was  settled  then  and  there. 
Ah!  l)eauty    grace,  deportment,  style. 
You  had  them  dizzy  for  a  while; 
Mere  men  I  ask?    what  could  they  do? 
But  hand  the  laurel  wreath  to  you. 


Ain't  we  got  nice  girls  down  this  way? 
Let  us  present,  our  Miss  Glace  Bay; 
And  Winifred,  there's  another  one. 
Who  dcKisn't  take  the  dust  from  none. 
A  blcx)ming,  blushing  little  Rose. 
Who  sprinkles  sunshine  where  she  goes; 
But  I  just  let  her  blush  unseen, 
Lest  I  regret  what  might  have  been. 
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T'.is  queen  busir*^ss  has  different  features, 
And  V 'mniin  is  uncertain  creatures; 
A  young  man  in  St.  John  one  day, 
f3ut  there,  I  won't  give  that  away. 
Oh!  that  poor  uuy  was  feeling  bad, 
A  >out  a  girl  he  said  he  had; 
WTio  climbed  the  ladder  of  success, 
He  lost  her  after  that  I  guess. 
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And  so  I'm  going  to  hide  my  rose. 

Or  trot  along  where  e'er  she  goes; 

I'm  not  in  such  secure  position, 

To   advertise    for   competion. 

Or  hi  rl  a  challenge  far  and  wide, 

Who  dares  to  take  her  from  my  side" 

This  queen  business  has  different  teatures. 

And  wimmin  is  uncertain  creatures. 
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IN  every  contest  between  labour  and  capital,  I  am  with  labour  and 
against  capital,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  And  if  you  ask  me  what 
percentage  of  the  actual  product  of  labour  capital  should  receive?  I 
cry  loudly,  none.  Damn  it.  None.  But  be  assured  that  I  class  all 
worthy  effort  as  labour,  and  summed  up  my  contention  simply  is: 
That  any  person  who  does  not  work  at  all,  should  not  eat  at  all.  Ex 
cepting  of  course  invalided  and  children. 


THE  PARISTIES 


Met  a  fellow  the  other  day, 

As  I  was  roaming  along  the  way ; 

They  called  him  a  Bolshevik,  Scocialist,  Red, 

Low  browed  wretch  who  had  been  misled. 

^e  talked  of  the  workers,  talked  of  their  cause. 

Talked  of  the  country,  talked  of  its  laws; 

And  old  young  man,  though  tattered  and  frayed, 

He  was  wise  to  the  way  the  game  was  played; 

None  of  your  whiskered  bomb  throwing  kind, 

He  had  some  ideas  at  large  in  his  mind. 

Dreamed  of  a  day  when  his  kind  would  be  free, 

Here's  some  of  the  line  he  handed  to  me. 


Imagine  a  world  of  a  hundred  men, 

And  suppose  they  were  workers  every  one. 

God  gave  us  the  soil,  God  gives  us  the  .ain. 

And  for  little  work,  God  gives  us  the  grain. 

A  hundred  cry  clothing,  a  hundred  cr>'  meat. 

But  fifty  work  and  a  hundred  eat. 

H  the  idle  half  and  their  fathers  and  mothers, 

Would  all  go  to  work,  tht/'d  be  little  work  brothen 

But  Jones  and  Smith  and  Green  and  Brown, 
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Do  all  the  work,  while  the  rest  stand  round. 

What  of  the  other  fifty  per  cent? 

Jones  and  Company  pay  them  rent. 

But  'twas  Jones  and  Co.  built  the  whole  town, 

I'm  ashamed  of  you  Jones  and  Green  and  Brown. 

Clara  Vere  de  Vere's  grand-par, 

Was  a  bigger  thief  than  your  grand-mar; 

There  goes  Clara  in  her  car, 

She's  kind  to  the  poor  as  she  drives  up  street. 

If  the  poor  don't  work,  Clara  don't  eat. 

Who  is  that  with  her?    Reggie  De  Luxe. 

His  old  man  was  a  Prince  of  crooks, 

Two  helpless  harmless  pitiful  tools. 

Though  they  toured  the  world  and  been  through  ^^chtxjls. 

Producing   nothing,   everything   bought; 

The  day  they  die  the  world  will  lose  naught. 

Yon  little  boot-black,   untutored,  untaught, 

Has  his  use  in  the  world,  while  these  others  ha\e  not. 

From  Clara's  shoes  to  her  new  french  gown, 
Not  a  thing  does  Clara  own. 
Madame  Duprey  makes  her  suits, 
Paris  workmen  make  her  boots. 
Her  hats  are  built  by  working  girls, 
Her  maid  Nanette  combs  out  her  curls. 
This  same  Nanette  puts  on  her  clothes, 
And  pedicures  her  little  toes. 
Her  lunch  is  served  by  'enry  'awes, 
She  hustles  for  neither  meat  or  sauce. 
But  discusses  the  serv^ant  problem 
Really  its  hard  to  bother  with  them. 
This  most  annoying  working  class, 
She  remarks  to  Mrs.  Van-Lim-Ass. 
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Beasts  in  the  jungles,  bums  on  the  street, 

All  must  hustle,  that  they  may  eat. 

Fish  in  the  sea  and  birds  in  the  air, 

Must  hunt  around  for  a  living  fare. 

Nature  for  naught  has  naught  to  give. 

We  have  to  work  if  we  want  to  live. 

But  Clara  and  her  useless  kin, 

They  neithei  sow  and  they  neither  spin. 

For  they  have  gold.  Oh,  they  don't  need  to. 

Yet  gold  won't  clothe  you  and  gold  won't  feed  you. 

The  world  is  nicely  arranged  for  them, 

Who  live  by  the  efforts  of  Dther  men; 

Live  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  weak, 

Then  marvel  that  men  turn  Bolshevik. 
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Call  me  a  Socialist,  Arnachist,  Red, 

Turning  to  me  the  old  Guy  said. 

A  lazy  disinterested  radical  dub, 

I  may  be  all  that,  but  I  rustle  my  grub. 

I'm  taking  no  job  in  your  factory  or  mine; 

I'm  off  the  stuff,  its  out  of  my  line. 

But  I  never  beg  and  I  never  steal, 

I  do  an  odd  job  when  I  want  a  meal. 

Maybe  you  cannot  see  it  my  way, 

But  thats  all  I  get  if  I  work  all  day. 

If  the  deal  was  square  I'd  do  my  bit. 

If  all  would  work  I'd  never  quit. 

But  I'm  keeping  no  Clara's,  Ah!  whats  the  use. 

Its  ner  kind  cry  production,  well  let  'em  produce. 
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FEMALE   HELP   WANTED 


Model  young  man  with  tastes  refined, 
Wants  a  girl  of  the  regular  kind; 
Would  rather  prefer  the  dark  to  the  fair, 
Though  I'm  strong  for  that  'lasses  candy  hair. 
Some  sweet  little  creature  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Lord  but  I'm  downed  by  a  pretty  face. 
Something  to  bounce  on  my  knee  and  pet, 
I  have  no  use  for  a  suffragette. 
For  if  one  things  worse  than  a  trousered  siss, 
To  my  young  mind  its  a  manly  Miss. 

Her  duties  would  be  just  to  make  a  home, 

For  a  fellow  who's  rather  inclined  to  roam. 

She  must  not  weep  if  I  stayed  in  town, 

But  sort  of  guide  me  and  steady  me  down. 

Though  'tween  tears  and  tempests,  the  tears  for  mine, 

I'm  easily  bound  by  a  clinging  vine. 

Sweet  little  maiden  gentle  and  kind, 

But  who  still  could  savvy  me  lofty  mind. 

Ah  dont  you  get  me  I  want  a  pal. 

True  little,  dear  little,  regular  gal. 

Salary  would  be  small  to  start, 

Half  my  hash  and  my  poor  old  heart; 

But  excellent  prospects  to  advance. 

No  other  girl  would  be  given  a  chance 

And  I'd  b\iy  her  clothes  when  I  had  the  price, 

T  like  my  help  to  keep  looking  nice. 

Two-bits  each  week  for  the  movie  show. 

Or  where  ever  else  she  wanted  to  go. 

Oh  I'd  be  awfully  good  to  her. 

If  it  took  every  cent  of  my  fifteen  per. 
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REFORMERS 


These  are  just  a  clas<  of  people, 

Who  have  nothing  else  to  do; 

Abondoned    spinsters,    brimstone    preachers. 

And  a  female  man  or  two. 

Pure  and  spotless,  their  one  mission, 

To  remind  us  of  our  sin; 

Interfering    idle    gossips. 

They  keep  always  butting  in. 

Listen  sister,  ain't  I  free  born? 

Very  much  the  same  as  you; 

Where  do  you  get  off  to  tell  me. 

What  I  must  or  must  not  do? 

Who  appointed  you  my  guardian? 

Do  I  interfere  with  you? 

Sing  our  fathers  fought  for  freedom. 
Its  become  a  comic  song; 
Very  little  freedom  left  us, 
Everything  we  do  is  wrong. 
If  I  want  to  play  the  races. 
Maybe  drink  a  little  brew; 
Tell  me  once  and  I'll  be  quiet. 
What  the  Hell  is  that  to  you? 
If  I  play  a  little  jack-pot? 
Or   perhaps   auction   forty-fives; 
Grin  to  see  a  flappers  ankle, 
I'm  a  man  and  I'm  alive. 
Suppose  like  Topsy,  'T'se  so  wicked," 
And  your  hopes  for  me  are  few; 
But  if  Peter  doesn't  pick  me. 
Ain't  it  just  the  same  to  you? 
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What  you  do  I  never  question, 
'Cause  your  acts  don't  interest  me; 
I  don't  frame  a  law  t(   stop  you, 
Singing  hymns  or  drinking  tea. 
When  you  talk  about  the  neighbours, 
Did  I  ever  queer  the  game; 
Try  to  spoil  your  scandal  parties. 
Why  can't  you  treat  me  the  same? 
When  perhaps  I  take  a  notion, 
To  absorb  a  little  brew; 
Holy  ones  it  cost  you  nothing. 
Its  my  business  what  I  do. 

And  you  can't  dictate  to  free  men, 
See  your  laws  are  broke  like  string; 
Tell  me  did  you  bunch  of  aunties, 
Ever  anti  anything. 
Listen,  man  will  do  exactly. 
What  you  say  he  must  not  do; 
Smoke  tobacco,  go  to  movies, 
Roll  the  dice  and  drink  the  brew. 
And  promoters  of  these  pastimes, 
Tell  you  frankly  to  your  face; 
That  to  rave  against  their  business. 
Only  serves  to  fill  the  place. 

Think  not  either  you  deceive  us, 
That  we  think  you  are  sincere. 
Oh  we  know  you  whitened  coffins, 
How  your  voice  you  love  to  hear. 
Pesky,    picky,   presecutors, 
Always  raving  'bout  our  sin;      ■ 
Their  place  all  picked  out'in'jHeaven. 
But  they  say  we  won't^get^in. 
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Perhaps  we  won't?    but  if  the  Heaven, 
That  they  know  so  n-iuch  about, 
Is  controlled  by  these  reformers, 
Then  good  Peter  leave  me  out. 

Paint  me  now  a  Son  of  Satan, 
'Cause  I  dare  attack  your  kind, 
'Cause  I  don't  pretend  I'm  holy, 
'Cause  you  can't  enslave  my  mind. 
I'm  at  worst  an  honest  sinner. 
Never  hiding  what  I  do; 
For  these  actions  I  will  answer. 
To  my  God  and  not  to  you. 
And  it  m?.y  be,  Oh  you  pure  ones, 
Who  now  worry  o'er  my  soul ; 
That  its  me  who  does  the  flying, 
When  they  call  the  mighty  roll. 
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THAT'S  VERY  STRANGE,  NOW  LET 
ME  TELL  ONE. 


During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1921-22,  a  remarkable 
story  or  series  of  stories  were  written  about  the  Antigonish 
Ghost.  A  certain  Provincial  Newspaper  took  up  the 
subject,  probably  to  promote  its  circulation,  but  what- 
ever the  purpose;  it  certainly  started  something. 
Day  after  day  they  faithfully  reported  each  new  develop- 
ment and  were  finally  responsible  for  bringing  one.  Dr. 
Prince,  a  professional  ghost  layer  to  this  Province  from 
New  York. 

The  scene  of  the  ghosts  activities  was  at  the  home  of 
Alexander  McDonald  who  lived  in  a  remote  part  of 
Antigonish  County.  Much  that  was  strange  and  uncanny 
was  reported  from  this  locality.  Stories  were  printed, 
told  and  retold  of  how  cattle  fastened  securely  in  the 
stables  were  mysteriously  loosed,  great  chains  were  heard 
to  rattle,  etc.,  etc.  Who  ever  heard  a  ghost  story  where 
chains  did  not  rattle?  Inside  the  McDonald  house 
mysterious  fires  were  constantly  appearing.  It  was 
stated  in  the  paper  that  as  many  as  thirty-seven  fires 
occurred  in  one  night,  while  McDonald  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and  two  neighbours  named  McGillivary  were 
watching  for  these  very  occurrances.  They  sat  up, 
watched,  extinguished,  and  counted  thirty-seven  fires. 
We  ask  the  reader  to  kindly  keep  this  in  mind.  While 
they  watched  the  fires  appeared  on  the  walls  and  elsewhere. 

About  the  time  that  his  ghost-ship  was  in  his  most 
playful  mood,  the  newspaper  refered  to  sent  one  of  its 
correspondents  down  to  the  McDonald  home  accompanied 
by  a  poiicciaaii  named  Carrol  These  gentlemen  reported 
some  remarkable  happenings  during  their  stay  at    the 
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house.  Mysterious  hands  slapped  them,  more  fires 
occurred,  and  they  had  an  eventful  night  in  general. 
The  story  was  also  told  that  they  were  attracted  to  the 
celler  by  a  mysterious  noise,  that  Carrol  grappled  with 
some  object,  threw  it  to  the  floor  and  handcuffed  it.  But 
when  he  led  it  upstairs  and  a  lamp  was  lighted  the  prisoner 
had  vanished  and  the  empty  handcuffs  still  held  by  Carrol 
were  red  hot.  Then  along  comes  the  great  scientist. 
Meet  Mr.  Prince  of  New  Yawk.  We  let  him  go  to  it 
and  waited  patiently  day  by  day  for  his  report.  Finally 
he  issued  the  statement  that:  "The  Fires  were  caused 
by  a  young  girl  named  Mary  Ellen,  an  inmate  of  the 
McDonald  home.  That  she  did  light  the  fires,  but  that 
she  did  not.  That  it  was  not  really  her  but  her  discamate 
self;   that  she  had  no  sense  of  moral  guilt." 

Cease,  man.  cease.  If  MacDonald  and  his  friends 
were  watching  and  extinguishing  the  fires  as  they  appear- 
ed, how  could  Mary  Ellen  flit  aroung  that  small  house  at 
midnight  without  being  seen  or  heard.  Or  if  it  was  not 
her  substantial  self,  but  some  spirit,  some  discamate 
thing,  why  associate  it  with  Mary  Ellen  particularly. 
How  can  the  learned  doctor  identify  it  as  her  spirit? 
Why  not  say  it  was  the  spirit  of  Jesse  James,  of  Robin 
Hood  or  of  Cleopatra?  Moonshine,  my  dear  doctor,  moon- 
shine. 

However,  as  it  seems  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  to 
commercialize  everything,  even  ghosts,  we  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  newspaper  and  prepared  the  following 
rhyme.  We  do  not  know  what  the  newspaper  realized 
but  we  made  $140.  selling  our  rhyme  at  summer  picnics 
and  fairs.    Come  again.  Oh  ye  discamate  things. 
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'Course  no  one  believes  in  Bcchdans, 
Still  you  know  its  very  queer; 
That  case  down  at  Caledonia 
Only  twenty  miles  from  here. 
Theres  a  house  that  catches  fire, 
Thirty  seven  times  a  night; 
Twas  all  printed  in  the  paper, 
So  of  course  it  must  be  right. 
Thus  spoke  Lizzie  Ann  McPherson, 
At  the  dance  at  Donald  Dhu's; 
Lizzie  Ann  she  takes  the  paper. 
And  keeps  posted  on  the  news. 
Ha,  laughed  Katheryn  McKinnon, 
What  a  lot  of  silly  rot? 
Katheryn  is  home  from  Boston, 
And  of  course  she  knows  a  lot. 


Lizzie  Ann  pays  no  attention. 
Just  the  same's  she  didn't  hear; 
Kind  of  gives  a  little  shudder, 
And  repeats,  its  very  queer. 
But  a  writer  for  the  papers, 
Went  down  there  one  lonely  night; 
Took  along  Detective  Carrol, 
Case  the  ghost  would  make  a  fight. 
They  were  sleeping  in  the  spare  room, 
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When  they  heard  an  awful  scream; 
Ha  says  Katheryn  McKinnon, 
Guess  they  only  had  a  dream. 
Lizzie  Ann  again  ignores  her. 
Just  the  same's  she  didn't  hear; 
Gives  another  Httle  shudder, 
And  repeats,  its  very  queer. 
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Up  jumps  brave  Detective  Carrol, 
Likewise  up  jumps  Carrol's  hair; 
Whispers  hoarsely  to  the  writer, 
Comrade,  Comrade,  are  you  there? 
Silent  they  creep  out  together, 
Move  toward  the  cellar  door; 
Ha  cries  Carrol,  now  I  got  'ya. 
And  throws  something  to  the  floor. 
Snaps  the  handcuffs  onto  something, 
Hisses  comrade   strike  a  light; 
We  will  get  a  lot  of  credit, 
For  this  bit  of  work  tonight. 
When  they  got  the  lamp  alighted. 
And  looked  round  for  what  they'd  caught; 
Carrol  held  the  empty  handcuffs. 
And  the  cuffs  were  burning  hot. 

'Course  it  wasn't  any  spirit, 
Cause  the  dead  can't  come  back  here; 
No  one  would  believe  such  nonsense, 
Still  you  know,  its  very  queer. 
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Thus  spoke  Lizzie  Ann  McPherson, 
At  the  dance  at  Donald  Dhu's; 
Lizzie  Ann  she  takes  the  paper, 
And  keeps  posted  on  the  news. 
Twas  a  proper  ghostly  hour, 
Most  the  dancers  left  the  floor; 
We  were  crowding  close  to  Lizzie, 
Hoping  she  would  tell  us  more. 
Something  strange  about  ghost  stories, 
We  may  like  to  think  we  are  wise; 
Yet  we  like  to  hear  and  tell  them, 
Half  believe  the  darnest  lies. 
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What  about  this  scientist  feller? 
That  the  paper  brought  down  here; 
Lizzie  Ann  she  coughs  a  little, 
And  repeats,  its  very  queer. 
Doctor  Prince  the  paper  calls  him, 
Claims  he  got  it  figured  out; 
Made  reports  to  his  society, 
And  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 
Mary  Ellen  in  her  nighty. 
But  not  meaning  any  harm; 
Lit  the  fires,  loosed  the  cattle, 
Raised  the  devil  on  the  farm. 
Thirty-seven  trips  made  Mary, 
Lit  the  fires  on  the  wall: 
Yet  the  farmers  who  were  watching. 
Didn't  see  the  girl  at  all. 
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You  see  it  was  really  Mary, 
Yet  it  wasn't  her  at  all; 
Her  discamate  self  they  call  it, 
Lit  the  fires  on  the  wall. 
But  if  you  ask  this  Mary  Ellen, 
She  will  say  beyond  a  doubt; 
That  there  are  no  Bochdans  in  her, 
She  wouldn't  have  the  things  about. 
But  of  course  this  learned  Doctor, 
This  great  man  Prof.  Prince; 
Must  have  reasoned  with  the  spirits, 
'Cause  there's  been  no  fires  since. 
He's  on  speaking  terms  with  Bochen, 
Studied  them  at  school  in  Rome; 
Thus  spoke  Lizzie  Ann  McPherson. 
Just  before  I  took  her  home. 


Bocbdana — Gaelic  orgbosi*. 
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THE  PRESS 


When  we  sit  down  to  read  a  newspaper,  any  paper, 
what  chance  have  we  of  reading  truth  or  unprejudiced 
opinion?  Let  us  consider.  If  we  read  a  paper  that 
supports  the  Hberal  party  poUtically,  we  will  find  in  that 
paper  that  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  liberal  party  are  all 
pure  and  just;  but  that  the  conservative  party  is  made  up 
of  people  of  little  honesty  and  no  particular  ability.  On 
the  other  hand  if  we  read  a  paper  supporting  the  conser- 
vative party,  their  attitude  is  exactly  the  same  toward  the 
liberals.  I  can  recall  no  case  where  a  newspaper  spoke 
in  complimentary  terms  of  a  public  man  in  the  rival  party, 
unless  possibly  after  the  mans  death.  Or  in  the  case  of 
the  two  great  powers,  capital  and  labour.  The  radical 
labour  press  condemns  capital  and  glorifies  labour.  The 
capital  press  glorifies  capital  and  opposes  labour.  How 
light  and  silly  this  all  seems.  As  if  honesty  or  dishonesty, 
virtue  or  lack  of  virtue,  was  confined  to  any  particular 
party.    As  if  there  was  not  good  and  bad  in  all  parties. 

But  you  will  say,  it  is  only  in  politics  or  class  strife 
that  they  are  prejudiced,  in  news  items  they  can  be  de- 
pended on.  I  say  they  cannot.  I  say  that  even  news 
items  are  twisted  to  suit  the  editors  or  owners  views  and 
sympathies.  If  it  is  a  correspondent  of  the  powerful 
(or  at  least,  if  not  powerful,  certainly  widely  read)  Hearst 
Press  of  the  United  States,  who  writes  of  conditions  in 
England  or  Canada,  he  will  say  nothing  good  of  us  if  he 
is  a  wise  correspondent.    He  must  serve  his  master, 

for    <^.^^TT^P    fPnc/^.r!    ?-Tr*0?"G^    HqI'OO    TTTirrlor^i^    '^tmA    ^TT^Il    .— .r^l^r    T^ri-r 
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writers  such  as  Brisbane  who  are  ready  and  sharp  tools 
in  his  hands;    who  do  not  write  according  to  their  con- 
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science  but  in  keeping  with  their  masters  particular  hobby. 
Or  if  it  is  the  English  PubUcation  John  Bull,  we  may  look 
in  vain  for  any  remarks  complimentary  to  the  United 
States.  The  late  editor,  (of  whom  the  least  said  the 
better)  was  out  of  sympathy  with  Am.erica  and  all  things 
American.  The  Northcliff  Press  of  England  and  the 
general  Press  of  the  United  States  write  in  sympathy  with 
the  Administration  that  they  support.  It  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Powers  at  present  to  recognize  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  so  the  various  publications,  mouth- 
pieces of  the  Governments  report  everything  bad  and  no- 
thing good  of  Lenine  and  his  associates.  Yet  I  predict 
that  some  day  it  will  suit  the  policy  of  the  other  Powers 
to  recognize  the  Russian  Soveit,  and  then  these  same 
mouthpieces  will  turn  their  coats  and  hail  Lenine  as  the 
father  of  his  Country.  So  I  say  do  not  depend  on  the 
Newspapers  even  in  news  items. 

Do  not  say  with  assurance.  I  can  prove  this.  I  can 
prove  that.  I  can  show  it  to  you  right  in  the  paper. 
There  never  was  a  national  condition  so  dishonestly 
handled  by  any  Press  as  the  present  Russian  condition. 
I  the  writer,  was  in  Russia,  and  I  say,  Russian  men  are 
not  deliberately  murdering  Russian  women  and  babies, 
as  reported  in  the  Press.  It  would  be  an  unnatural  con- 
dition that  God  has  never  permitted  even  among  animals. 
Russians  love  their  woman  and  babies  just  the  same  as 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Frenchmen  or  any  other  men. 
I  have  seen  Russian  urchins  tap  their  little  stomachs  and 
declare  proudly.  "Me  dobrow  Bolshevik,"  I  am  a  good 
Bolshevik.  Then  pointing  to  us  Canadian  soldiers 
scornfully  they  would  declare  "Neta  Bolshevik,  ne  do- 
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It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  were  executed 
in  Russia  by  the  Soveit,  but  these  were  people  who  were 
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attempting  to  overthrow  the  recognized  form  of  Govern- 
ment. Followers  of  Kolchack.  Wrangel  and  other  counter- 
revolutionists.  They  were  executed  the  same  as  Roger 
easement  was  in  Englrmd  and  the  same  as  we  would  be 
today  if  we  plotted  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  our 
country.  But  in  reporting  these  incidents  the  correspon- 
flents,  knowing  that  their  owners  and  editors  wanted  only 
anti  Bolshevik  propaganda  refered  to  these  executions 
as  murders.  "They  saw  long  files  of  men  and  women, 
\  es  and  venerable  clergymen  shot  down  by  Soveit  soldiers." 
i  say  again  these  men  and  women  belonged  to  a  royalist 
party,  or  a  Kolchack  party,  or  some  party  at  war  with 
the  Soveit  Government.  As  to  the  venerable  clergyman, 
the  clergy  of  Russia  were  always  staunch  supporters  of 
the  Czar  and  opposed  to  all  forms  of  democracy.  We  all 
recall  the  influence  of  the  Monk  Rasputin. 

If  the  Bolshevik  were  so  blood-thirsty  they  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  massacre  one  of  our  Battlions  near 
Archangel.     They  certainly  outnumbered  us  ten  to  one, 
>et  they  advanced  with  one  open  hand  outstretched,  the 
other  hand  holding  a  rifle  high  above  their  heads,  and 
crying,  Dobrow  Canada,  Dobrow  Canada;    meaning  of 
course,  good  Canada.  Here  were  people  showing,   peaceful 
intentions,  but  we  had  the  impudence  to  attack  them  in 
their  own  country,  although  the  attack  was  doubtless 
to  cover  our  retreat  which  followed  speedily.     Certainly 
had  the  Soveit  Commander  chosen,  he  could  have  sur- 
rounded us,  taken  us  prisoners,  or  cut  us  to  pieces.     It 
was  not  the  Policy  of  the  Soveit  however  to  provoke  the 
Allies  by  any  such  action.     You  never  read  of  this  incident 
in  the  papers,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  will  say  further  that 
:;0ne   L/Ui.   pCTiiaps   tne   most   cxticineiy   radical   papers 
would  publish  it;    no  matter  how  entertainingly  it  was 
wntten.    Why  would  they  not  publish  it?    Because  it  is 
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contrary  Lo  what  the  capitahst  press  want  the  public 
to  believe. 

So  I  say  in  conclusion,  you  may  not  learn  of  the  tnit 
condition  in  Ru.^sia,  in  Ireland,  in  India,  or  in  Turkey, 
by  reading  the  papers.  You  will  get  some  more  or  less 
distorted  facts,  as  it  happens  to  suit  the  v  iews  of  the  own- 
ers or  editors.  I  tell  you  a  wise  correspondent  dare  not 
bring  in  the  truth,  he  would  lose  his  job.  And  I  say  thai 
when  this  famous  correspondent,  or  that  famous  corres- 
pondent, goes  to  Russia  or  Ireland  to  write  of  conditions 
for  this  great  paper,  or  that  great  paper,  he  knows  before 
he  starts  what  he  is  going  to  write  and  he  writes  just  what 
the  boss  wants  him  to  write.  There  are  of  course  a  few 
free  lances  like  my  humble  self  who  write  but  they  never 
get  far.  Because  the  editors  will  not  publish  their  writing, 
and  because  Thank  God,  they  will  not  let  some  one  else 
put  words  into  their  mouths  for  a  few  dollars.  They  tr>' 
to  write  of  a  condition  honestly  sincerely  and  not  to  gain 
applause  or  dollars,  fiattering  the  high-brows  who  happen 
to  be  in  control.  No  let  us  remain  obscure  and  we  can 
rattle  sweet  music  out  of  the  old  type  writer,  rather  than 
be  the  slave  of  some  old  money-bag,  who's  principles, 
ideas  and  delusions  we  must  constantly  labour  to  guess, 
enslaving  our  minds,  selling  our  conscience,  rejecting  in- 
spiration, fettering  originality,  in  the  popular  persuit  of  the 
two  vulgar  dreams,  fame  and  fortune. 
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TL'TOl^.  THE  PROFESSOR 
OF  STABBING 


In  the  year  1916  the  Government  became  interested 
m  my  ed: '.nation  and  gave  me  a  free  course  in  the  art  of 
bayonet  fighting.  Previous  to  this  I  had  enlisted  in  the 
army  for  what  I  understood  was  relief  work  and  when  I 
told  the  recruiting  officer  that  being  a  nurse  and  pharm- 
acist I  felt  that  I  would  qualify  as  a  stretcher  bearer, 
ambulance  man  or  in  a  dispensary  he  was  as  usual  enthusi 
astic  and  quite  agreed  with  me. 

Now  understand  please,  I  was  not  applying  for  a 
commission  or  soft  snap.  In  my  ignorance  at  that  time 
1  imagined  that  to  be  an  officer  one  must  really  be  a  veter- 
an of  the  Boer  War,  the  Egyptian  War  or  some  other  war. 
and  that  he  must  have  at  least  a  dozen  notches  on  his 
rifle  indicating  that  he  was  indeed  a  hard  dog,  and  in  his 
day  had  disposed  of  the  lives  of  at  least  a  dozen  ordinary 
men.  But  regardless  of  promises  or  arrangements  with 
the  recruiting  officer  when  I  arrived  in  Canada,  I  was 
placed  in  the  Infantry  and  when  I  protested  I  was  told 
that  this  was  merely  a  temporary  arrangement  and  that 
a  little  later  the  government  would  build  me  a  drug 
store  in  No  Mans  Land.  They  even  assured  me  that  my 
store  would  be  so  conspiciously  placed  that  it  would  be 
patronized  by  all  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  as  well. 
But  my  ambitions  were  never  realized  and  we  were  finally 
taken  for  training  to  Willows  Camp,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
i  lere  they  gave  me  a  number  as  indeed  one  other  govern- 

Laiic-Corporal  stripe,  but  I  was  not  interested  in  stripes, 
in  fact  I  was  suspicious  of  them,  the  other  Government 
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referred  to  had  given  me  quite  a  number  of  stripes.  They 
also  hung  a  lot  of  advertising  matter  on  me,  such  as  260 
Batt,  Inf.,  etc.,  etc.  Our  elementary  training  was  hurried 
through  and  I  was  finally  turned  over  to  my  tutor.  Meet 
Sergeant  English,  professor  of  bayonet  fighting  and 
imagine  the  field  of  his  activities.  A  level  plain  devoid 
of  grass  or  vegetation,  what  ball  players  and  athletics 
refer  to  as  a  skin  diamond.  At  one  end  of  this  area  a 
series  of  upright  posts  with  bars  running  along  the  entire 
top,  and  suspended  from  these  bars  a  lot  of  swinging 
dummies  made  of  sticks  and  rushes  tied  tightly  together, 
the  general  dimensions  of  these  dummies  being  about 
the  same  as  a  mans  body.  These  inoffensive  objects  you 
are  told  by  the  professor  are  supposed  to  represent  Ger- 
mans a.id  your  business  there  is  to  practice  sticking  a 
bayonet  in  them.  In  a  preliminary  lecture  the  professor 
assures  you  that  you  cannot  be  too  dirty  in  bayonet 
fighting,  your  business  is  to  get  your  man  any  way  that 
you  can.  Now  he  would  cry,  "at  his  throat;"  "Long 
Point"  damn  it,  put  some  pep  in  it;  now  again,  I  want  you 
to  grunt  this  time.  Eraser,  get  that  silly  grin  off  your 
face,  look  fierce,  look  serious,  look  murderous,  curse, 
swear;  damn  it,  make  it  snappy.  Charge  together. 
High  Port,  come  back  here,  you  are  like  a  lot  of  old  women. 
Ah  I  wish  the  Royal  guards  could  see  you.  If  the  Kings 
Awn  could  see  you?  they  would  laugh,  they  would  laugh, 
and  your  Kanidians,  Kanidians.  Then  the  professor 
would  grab  a  rifle  from  one  of  us  and  show  us  how  the 
Kings  Awn  would  do  it,  and  I  must  admit  he  was  a  real 
athlete  and  was  good  at  ;c,  he  would  stab  that  poor  old 
bundle  of  sticks  as  gracefully  as  a  society  matron  would 
carve  a  chicken.    But  that  was  the  only  thing  he  could 

Qu,  lie  Waa  ul  icsa  Liiaii  aVcidj^c  iuIciii^cnCc,  tuoUji^rit  lucil 

an  expert  bayonet  fighter  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
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and  that  he  was  the  most  expert  v.yonet  fighter  in  the 
world.  He  would  click  his  heels  together  and  pose  in 
front  of  us  and  he  could  not  understand  why  we  refused 
to  get  enthusiastic  over  his  example.  Most  of  his  scorn 
was  directed  at  me  as  I  was  doubtless  the  least  graceful 
of  the  bunch  and  certainly  the  least  interested.  On  one 
occasion  when  I  made  a  particularly  feeble  thrust  at  the 
imaginary  (German  and  returned  to  my  place  with  the 
point  of  my  bayonet  trailing  on  the  ground  the  good 
professor  became  very  scornful.  Man!  Man!  What  are 
you  doing?  he  groaned.  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I 
replied.  No!  No!  I  don't  think  you  have,  you'll  be  a 
soldier  come  twelve  years,  he  answered.  The  unutter- 
able scorn  in  his  voice,  the  look  of  disgust  and  sneering 
expression  of  his  face,  got  my  goat,  ard  I  said.  Yet  wait, 
the  truth,  I  said  nothing  aloud,  I  had  been  in  the  Guard 
Room  before;  but  what  I  said  under  my  breath  would  be 
enough  to  annihilate  the  Royal  Guards,  the  Kings  Awn 
and  the  poor  professor  combined.  Man!  Man!  I  echoed 
him  while  my  heart  cried  out  for  permission  to  speak. 
Man!  Man!  poor  foolish  man  of  the  clouded  intelligence, 
do  you  think  I  want  to  be  what  you  are,  to  be  what  you 
take  pride  in  being?  An  expert  stabber  of  human  beings, 
a  professional  trained  killer,  the  thought  that  I  should 
ever  become  expert  appalled  me.  Perhaps  I  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  praying,  at  least  not  often  enough,  but  I 
prayed  then,  prayed  sincerely.  Oh!  Loving  and  Almighty 
God  don't  let  me  ever  become  what  this  man  is  trying  to 
make  of  me,  a  trained  killer  a  professional  destroyer  of 
human  bodys.  I  feel  that  I  have  enough  to  answer  for 
but  if  I  cultivated  this  barbarous  talent  against  the 
protests  of  my  conscience,  I  might  indeed  despair  of  your 
mercy.  Forgive  this  man  God,  he  knows  no  beliei, 
and  help  me  God,  because  I  do  know  better  and  am  here 
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a  victim  of  circumstances.  What  may  not  be  wrong  for 
him  is  certainly  wrong  for  me  because  my  conscience 
and  every  sense  that  you  gave  me  rebels  at  it.  That 
was  my  prayer  and  to  this  day  it  has  been  answered  for, 
although  I  went  overseas  I  was  never  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  my  meager  training  at  the  school  of  Pro- 
fessor English.  Now  let  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Military 
Camps  say,  he  is  a  yellow  rat,  he  has  no  guts,  he  is  scared. 
Let  me  tell  you  Oh  Hero's  with  your  pretty  medals,  I 
have  been  in  just  as  tight  corners  as  you  ever  were,  and 
it  was  not  in  a  trench  or  in  war  time  either,  and  I  did  not 
have  to  go  to  France  to  find  these  tight  corners.  Afraid 
to  die?  Oh  no  friends,  not  necessarily.  Did  you  ever  wish 
to  die  and  could  not.  It  is  sometimes  harder  to  live 
than  to  die. 

How  often.  Oh  how  often, 
I  have  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  off  on  its  bosom. 
O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide. 
For  my  heart  v;as  heavy  within  me. 
And  my  brain  was  filled  with  care, 
And  the  burden  which  lay  upon  me, 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

— Longfellow. 

Beautiful  words  eh?  still  I  presume  this  is  only  another 
form  of  cowardice. 
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POLITICS 


I  know  a  man  who  is  thirty-three  years  of  age  and 
who  has  never  voted  at  either  a  local  or  general  election. 
I  realize  that  he  will  be  more  condemned  than  applauded 
as  a  result  of  this  confession,  but  I  do  not  make  the 
statement  for  applause  or  to  promote  an  argument. 
I  make  it  because  it  is  the  truth.  Indeed  my  purpose  or 
attitude  in  thus  neglecting  what  many  refer  to  as  our 
duty  as  citizens  is  probably  a  selfish  one.  I  refuse  to 
promote  somebody  elses  game.  Yes,  I  refuse  to  get 
wildly  excited  over  the  campaign  of  the  liberal  candidate 
.John  Brown,  or  over  the  conservative  candidate  Jim 
Smith.  I  have  not  the  time  or  enthusiasm  to  argue 
politics  excitedly  or  to  get  my  eye  blacked  or  my  nose 
bloody  as  a  possible  1 3sult  of  such  arguments.  The  fact 
is  that  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  candidates  is  the 
better  man  or  even  if  either  one  of  them  is  a  good  man, 
I  do  know  that  either  one  or  both  of  them  are  usually 
accomplished  liars  as  is  proven  by  their  campaign  speeches 
and  propaganda.  Last  week  Smith  declared  such  and 
such  to  be  a  fact.  This  week  Brown  declared  Smith's 
statement  to  be  false  and  deliberately  false.  Smith  in 
turn  contradicts  him.  So  take  your  pick,  personally 
"I  don't  wan'na  play."  If  I  were  the  candidate  contesting 
for  an  office  that  provided  a  salary  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  I  would  be  interested  and  I  am  not  introducing 
myself  as  a  purer  product  than  either  Brown  or  Smith, 
the  fact  is  that  I  would  probably  do  much  the  same  as 
they  do.     Work  hard  in  a  purely  selfish  way  for  the  five 

associated  with  the  position.     I f  you  refer  to  your  particu- 
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lar  pet  candidate  who  you  say  is  not  interested  in  him- 
self or  his  personal  promotion  but  is  prompted  solely 
by  love  of  his  fellow  man.  I  say,  Ah  you  G'wan,  don't 
be  teasing  me  all  the  time.  Abe  Lincoln  is  dead.  I 
don't  know  who  said,  "everyman  has  his  price"  but  I 
do  know  he  said  a  mouthful,  Walter  Scott  said. 

I  care  not  in  a  fight  to  strive. 

Where  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 

So  as  a  politicians  henchman  I  am  a  failure  and  you  must 
not  expect  me  to  spend  any  time  or  money  promoting 
The  Hon.  James  Smith  or  The  Right  Hon.  John  Brown. 
However  I  confess  to  a  kind  of  sporting  instinct  and  if 
you  observe  me  on  election  day  crying  loudly,  Hurrah 
for  Smith  or  Bravo  Brown  do  not  suspect  that  I  voted 
for  either  or  care  a  Hurro  who  wins.  It  only  proves 
that  I  am  mildly  interested  in  any  contest  and  in  the  same 
way  at  a  prize  fight  I  might  be  heard  to  exclaim.  Knock 
him  dead  Dempsey,  or  'atta  Boy  Firpo. 
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MARCHING  DOWN  THE  TOTE  ROAD 


When  we  landed  in  Musquacook, 

Way  up  near  the  line; 

\'^e  looked  the  whole  place  O'^er, 

Where  we  had  to  do  our  time. 

Three  months  was  the  sentence, 

The  fare  was  beans  and  ham; 

But  most  of  us  done  time  before, 

And  didn't  give  a  damn. 

For  when  winter  was  all  over, 

In  that  God  forsaken  land 

We'd  go  marching  down  the  tote  road, 

With  our  time  slip  in  our  hand. 

CHORUS 

Marching  down  the  tote  road, 

With  your  time  slip  in  your  hand. 

When  you  leave  the  bush  behind  you, 

Lord  aint  the  feeling  grand. 

And  you  think  of  other  hikes  you  took, 

When  you  were  on  the  bum. 

But  now  the  skies  are  fairest. 

And  the  south  winds  murmer  come. 

Little   birds   all   singing   gayly, 

Oh  some  day  you'll  understand. 

When  your  marching  down  the  tote  road, 

With  your  time  slip  in  your  hand. 

Authors  comment — (Aint  that  just  a  grand  "Pome;" 
we  wrote  tnat  when  we  were  very  young.  Uh  do  you 
think  so?  its  so  kir.d  of  you  to  say  so;  giggle,  giggle.) 
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LJERE  are  words  that  we  once  wrote  for  a  song  Poem,  hoping  tliat 
it  would  become    a    great    success  like  "Barney  Cioogle"  and 
"Ves,  we  have  no  bananas,"  we  consider  that  the  words  and  idea  are 
every  bit  as  good,  Don't  you? 

We  now  call  ihe  attention  of  the  writers  of  those  successful  songs 
to  this  lyric  "Will  you  bring  your  wages  home  John."  We  understand 
that  the  writers  of  "\'es  we  have  no  bananas"  made  sixty  thousand 
dollars  in  two  m-nths  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  and  we  now  offer  them 
this  beautiful  Poem  which  they  can  set  to  music  and  we  will  \x,^n  make 
a  lot  of  money,  we  would  be  willing  to  sell  them  this  poem  outright 
for  twenty-five  thousand. 


WILL  YOU  BRING  YOUR  WAGES 
HOME  JOHN 


'Twas  a  balmy  day  in  summer, 
'Twas  a  humble  little  home. 
The  flies  were  something  orful 
Buzzing  round  the  baby's  dome. 
A  father  grabbec'  his  pay-book, 
And  was  starting  on  his  way. 
When  his  wife  looked  at  him  sadly, 
And  these  words  to  him  did  say. 

CHORUS 

Will  you  bring  your  wages  home  John, 
Don't  spend  them  all  on  beer. 
The  landlord  and  the  butcher, 
And   the   grocers   been   here. 
We  got  a  get  the  'larmclock 
And  the  cradle  out  of  pawn. 
I  asks  you  will  'ya  bring  them, 

XJir;il     ',,.2     K;^.r-..-r     fV-.o--.-.     "---..-.-.-      T.-.l-.^, 
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Repeat  chorus  and  keep  repeatmg  until  it  becomes  popular. 
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It  happened  that  while  this  poor  httle  hook  was  still 
an  infant  and  its  proud  father  was  not  present  to  defend 
it  a  cowardly  attack  was  made  upon  it  by  certain  individ- 
uals who  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  sentiments  it 
expressed.  These  people  found  an  opportunity  to  read 
most  of  the  proof  which  I  left  carelessly  lying  around 
and  which  I  had  recently  received  from  my  publishers. 
But  perhaps  it  does  not  matter  much,  my  child  might  as 
well  learn  first  as  last  that  it  is  a  cold  cruel  world  that  it 
has  been  born  into,  and  indeed  I  fear  that  this  is  not  the 
only  criticism  or  attack  some  doubtless  deserved  and  some 
underserved  that  it  will  be  subjected  to.  The  critic 
refered  to  said  in  part-  'This  man  who  thinks  he  is  a 
writer  is  a  i:eli  confessed  drunkard,  a  self  confessed  gam- 
bler and  a  confirmed  Bolshevist."  Hold  on  Misses, 
Hold  on,  stop  there.  "Flovv  gently  sweet  Afton."  To 
the  first  two  charges  I  bow  humbly  and  plead  guilty  but 
the  last  I  deny  indignantly  and  am  prepared  with  my 
defense.  Let  us  then  my  dear  madam  first  of  all  agree 
on  a  definition  a  meaning  of  the  word  Bolshevist.  I  will 
even  pass  up  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  and  we 
will  consider  it  in  the  sense  that  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood. The  popular  idea  of  a  Bolshevist  is,  I  think  you 
will  admit,  a  man  who  admirer  and  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  present  form  of  Government  existing  in  Russia, 
and  w'ho  by  use  of  force  or  otherwise  is  tr\'ing  to  make 
that  form  of  government  uni\er'^al,  or  at  least  to  intro- 
duce it  in  the  country  he  happens  to  be  living  in.  Just 
let  me  read  that  now.  Yes  I  think  that  is  a  liberal  deli n- 
tion.    Next  let  us  release  a  little  comm.on  sense.    The 
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accused  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  proad  of  it,  his  father 
and  mother  are  also  Canadians,  most  of  his  friends  and 
associates,  his  own  kind  of  people,  are  Canadians  or 
North  Americans  of  the  Ant^lo  Saxon  race.  The  Russians 
are,  or  were  originally  an  Asiatic  race  of  different  language, 
different  customs  and  different  tastes.  Yet  the  accusation 
implies  that  I  consider  these  asiatics  superior  to  my  own 
parents,  my  own  friends,  and  superior  to  myself;  it  im- 
plies that  I  would  accept  dictation  from  these  semi- 
orientals  who  rightly  or  not  I  have  always  been  taught 
to  believe  were  an  inferior  race.  My  dear  lady  you  have 
as  little  respect  for  my  pride  as  you  have  for  my  loyalty, 
I  do  not  take  dictation  gracefully  from  anyone,  that  is 
why  I  am  always  raving  about  personal  liberty,  that  is 
why  I  attack  or  at  least  repel  the  attacks  of  the  social 
service  people  and  reform  societies  whom  I  consider  are 
encroaching  on  my  privileges  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man. 
I  ask  you  then,  is  it  probable  that  I  would  invite  some 
Lenine,  some  Trotsky,  or  some  other  ski  to  take  possession 
of  my  native  land,  and  that  I  w  ild  bow  my  will  to  him 
and  be  humbly  subject  to  his  fantastic  ideas.  I  have 
nowhere  in  my  previous  remarks  claim.ed  to  have  had  a 
brilliant  record  in  the  late  war  or  to  have  followed  the 
flag  of  the  Allies  with  any  great  enthusiasm,  that  is  be- 
cause I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  or  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  It  is  because  I  believe 
their  condition  is  chronic  and  cannot  be  cured  by  pouring 
the  pure  blood  of  Canadians  and  Americans  on  the  dis- 
eased soil  of  Europe  and  Asia;  that  is  because  I  believe 
that  as  soon  as  America  gets  them  fed  up  and  will  supply 
them  with  arms  or  the  means  of  obtaining  arms  they  will 
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Canada,  and  so  help  me  God,  I  would  resist  with  the 
last  drop^of  my  blood  any  invasion  of  her  shores,  any 
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infringment  of  her  rights.  He  is  indeed  a  poor  dog  who 
will  not  defend  his  own  home.  Yet  I  am  accused  of 
trying  to  hand  over  the  Gover'^ment  of  Canada  to  a 
foreign  dictator,  or  by  means  oi  propaganda  and  co- 
oF>eration  to  infect  her  with  the  diseases  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  To  infect  her  with  anarchy,  bolshevism,  sociaUsm 
and  all  the  other  isms  that  the  fanatics,  idealists  and 
dreamers  of  the  old  world  ever  gave  birth  to.  Yes 
Madam  I  plead  guilty  to  the  first  two  charges,  but  drunk- 
ard and  gambler  as  I  am,  I  am  not  yet  low  enough  to 
betray  my  native  land  to  any  upstart  dictator  from 
Europe,  from  Asia  or  from  anywhere  else.  And  aside 
from  all  this,  even  if  I  had  no  sense  of  loyalty,  no  sense  of 
pride  and  was  the  humble  slave  suggested  in  the  in- 
dictment, please  rem.ember  that  I  am  guilty  also  of  being 
a  sport,  a  gambler,  a  horrid  card  player,  and  when  I 
play  cards  I  play  square,  I  play  according  to  the  rules. 
If  I  did  not  like  the  rules  I  would  not  play  at  all.  Do  you 
see  where  I  am.  leading  you  gentle  lady?  I  compare  the 
rules  of  the  card  game  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  When 
I  am  in  a  country  I  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  when  I  am  in  a  card  game  I  play  according  to  the 
rules.  I  do  not  cheat  or  squeal.  If  I  did  not  like  the 
country  I  should  get  out  of  it  and  if  I  don't  like  the  card 
game  I  need  not  play.  I  would  be  a  cheap  sport  and  a 
squealer  if  I  forcibly  kicked  the  table  over  because  I  did 
not  like  the  rules,  and  in  the  same  wav  would  be  a  cheap 
sport  and  squealer  if  I  forcibly  kicked  the  government 
of  the  country'  over  because  I  did  not  like  the  laws,  If 
I  liked  the  government  of  Russia  better  I  could  have 
stayed  in  Russia  when  I   was  there.     While  I  am  in 
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while  I  am  in  Canada  I  should  co-operate  and  play 
according  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.    What? 
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You  say  that  I  don't  play  according  to  the  rules,  thai 
by  my  own  coniession  I  break  the  rales  when  I  drink  or 
gamble.  The  point  is  well  taken  Madam,  score  one 
px)int  for  the  lady.  Now  I  answer  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  law  against  gambling  is  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  care  very  much  whether  I  play  penny  ante  or 
auction  forty  fives  for  half  a  cent  a  p>oint  or  not.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  find  any  jury  and  very  few  judges 
who  would  punish  me  very  severely  for  those  offenses. 
But,  you  ask,  if  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  people,  how  did 
it  become  a  law?  Want  to  know?  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 
A  lot  of  aggressive  old  ladies  and  int^.  fering  old  men 
kept  bothering  the  members  of  Parliament  to  pass  these 
laws  assuring  them  that  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs 
from  auction  forty  fives  and  penny  ante.  The  people 
who  usually  play  and  enjoy  these  games  were  busy  working 
at  some  useful  employment,  so  forty  fives  and  penny 
ante  had  no  champion  to  defend  them;  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  finding  no  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation  passed  the  law  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
ladies  and  so  poor  forty  fives  and  penny  ante  were  con- 
demmed.    See  aunty,  thats  how  it  happened. 

Now  I  will  teli  you  something  else.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  particular  laws  are  the  will  of  the  people 
or  a  majority  of  the  people,  watch  and  see  which  laws 
the  people  will  defend  and  protect.  If  I  stab  or  shoot  a 
man  on  the  street,  every  other  man  will  cry  murder  and 
chase  me,  catch  me,  and  hand  me  over  to  the  Police. 
If  I  strike  a  child  or  insult  a  woman,  or  steal  a  mar 's 
purse  they  would  all  want  to  expose  me  and  have  me 

^..^:<.u^^       TU-*-^ 1 j.u_    ^1  •,, .     _    _j 

^uiiioii^u.       1  iiOox.   uiw    iawb    tiiC    pcOjjic    Wiii    piOtcCl    dllU 

help  to  enforce  and  they  will  do  it  without  pay  or  rervard 
and  feel  that  they  have  only  done  their  duty.    But  if 
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I  am  on  a  train,  or  in  a  public  place,  and  produce  a  bottle 
«'t  whiskey  they  will  all,  or  at  least  ninety-five  percent 
of  them  will  smile  at  me  in  sympathy,  and  ninety-four 
percent  of  them  will  take  a  drink  if  I  ofTer  it  to  them, 
providing  of  course  that  it  at  least  resembles  real  liqour 
and  that  they  have  no  fear  of  being  poisoned.  Or  if  I 
produce  a  pack  of  cards  I  can  usually  find  someone  to 
play  with  me  for  a  small  stake,  or  those  who  do  not  play 
will  look  on  and  wink  knowingly  when  they  see  us  playing 
for  matches  which  of  course  represent  dimes  and  quarters. 
This  proves  that  the  laws  against  card  playing  and  drink- 
ing moderately  are  not  popuLr  and  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  if  they  were 
popular  laws  the  people  in  general  would  support  them. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  manufacture,  sale  or  boot- 
legging of  whiskey,  and  I  am  not  silly  enough  to  take  upon 
myself  the  great  impossible  burden  of  defending  it. 
Liqour  is  no  good,  Liqour  has  done  me  personally  more 
harm  than  any  other  one  agency  that  God  ever  put  in 
the  world.  Liqour  is  my  enemy.  Yet  enemy  or  not  I 
Wi..  be  honest  enough  to  speak  only  the  truth  about  him, 
and  the  truth  is  madam  that  he  is  a  hard  old  dog  to  kill. 
Many  times  in  many  places  he  has  been  apparently 
killed,  yes  and  damned  to  hell  and  locked  in.  But  before 
the  funeral  services  are  well  over  his  ghost  appears  in 
the  form  of  moonshine,  lemon  extract  and  shoe  polish. 
At  this  moment  in  the  town  in  which  I  write  there  is  an 
active  anti  liqour  campaign  being  conducted  by  some  of 
the  clergy  assisted  by  some  volunteers  and  authorities 
from  Halifax.  From  Halifax,  the  lord  defend  us,  but 
Halifax  trying  to  dry  Glace  Bay  is  like  the  Pacific  trying 
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Halifax  the  mecca  of  boot  leggers,  Halifax  where  I  saw 
brandy,  nun  and  whiskey  all  sold  from  one  magic  bottle, 
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Halifax  the  home  of  the  profiteering  physcian  who  charKed 
me  two  dollars  for  writing  his  name  to  one  li(iour  order. 
Halifax  the  city  of  dives  where  1  was  hauled  in  off  the 
street  robbed,  poisonod,  doped,  and  finally  woke  up  with 
nothing  but  the  itch  and  a  black  eye.  Yet  Halifax  will 
attempt  to  dry  Glace  Bay.  Without  the  support  of  the 
citizens  it  can't  be  done.  Yet  how  easy  it  would  be  if 
she  had  the  support  of  the  citizens.  The  liqour  sellers 
of  Glace  Bay  never  discriminated,  they  sold  a  drink  to 
any  one  who  wanted  it.  Surely  sixty  percent  and  per- 
haps seventy  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Glace  Bay  have 
bought  liqour  in  this  town,  yet  one  cannot  be  found  who 
for  love,  hate  or  money  will  appear  against  the  liqour 
sellers  and  testify  in  court  to  buying  the  liqour.  In  a 
spirit  of  fairness  perhaps  the  citizens  say,  he  only  gave 
me  what  I  asked  for,  he  did  not  pull  me  in  off  the  street 
or  force  me  to  buy  his  liqour.  If  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
buy  it  and  drink  it  that's  my  fault,  if  a  druggist  sold  me 
iodine  and  I  drank  it,  I  cannot  blame  the  druggist.  So 
here  is  another  case  where  the  law  is  not  popular  and  does 
not  get  support,  the  citizens  of  Glace  Bay  are  not  crying 
like  babies  and  demanding  protection  against  themselves. 
if  they  wilfully  drink  liqour  they  take  the  consequences 
like  men  and  are  not  whining  to  the  authorities.  "That 
man  sold  me  liqour."  That  is  why  you  cannot  get 
convictions  against  liqour  sellers,  because  men  are  too 
fair  minded  and  too  honest  to  blame  another  for  their  own 
mistakes. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  my  original  purpose  wa^ 
to  answer  the  charge  of  being  a  Bolshevist,  an  agitator, 
a  dangerous  man.    Well  madam  I  plead  Not  Guilty. 


out  i    dill  a  v^duduiaii, 


„     „i         _•    ^-  -  -    £ -   -    ' '- 

a  ^lOvVii  iiicili,  ci  iTCC  Iliali,  cili  iiUIii'oi. 


man,  and  I  demand  the  rights  of  a  Canadian  citizen.    I 
am  as  much  interested  in  the  wellfare  of  Canada  as  any 
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man  in  Canada  and  it   is  my  privileRe  to  help  m  her 
advancement.     I    concede    others    the    rights    of   social 
freedom,  religious  freedom,  and  freedom  of  si^eech  and 
I  den.and  these  rights  in  turn,  I  do  not  sciueal  or  whine 
when  I  am  attacked  and  I  do  not  chcrich  hate  or  ill  will, 
but  I  v.ould  indeed  he  a  \ ellow  do</  if  I  did  not  fi^ht  back. 
I  am  accused  of  advocatin;^  tiie  overthrow  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  by  armed  force.     Amied  force  indeed,  when  there 
is  hardly  a  pa^e  in  this  whole  bcjok  that  does  not  breath 
against  armed   force.     I   am  suspicious  of  armed   force 
and  I  know  that  it  has  an  awkward  way  of  reacting  on 
those  who  employ   it.     I   have   read   about  everything 
that  has  been  written  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  at 
least  everything  that  has  been    translated  into  English, 
and  I  know  ihat  ia  order  to  change  a  condition  by  force 
you  must  first  thiow  order  into  disorder,  and  I  also  know 
that   when  anything  i<   in  disorder  it   cannot    function 
honestly,  intelligently  or  decently.     The  French  Revolu- 
tion while  a  good  thing  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  ultimate 
effect  was  a  bad  thing,  a  horrible  thing,  a  disgusting  thing 
once   order   was    thrown   off   and   disorder   introduced, 
listen  Bolshevists,  if  indeed  there  be  any  such  people  in 
Canada.     There  never  was  and  never  can  be  an  orderly 
Revolution  where  force  is  employed,  the  reason  being 
that    force    once    recognized    automatically    releases   all 
force,  good  force  and  bad  force,  bad  force  being  entirely 
unscrouplous  and  by  fighting  unfair  soon  overcomes  good 
force  and  you  have  anarchy.     In  this  horrible  condition 
your  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  are  at  the  mercy  of  thugs, 
murderers,  and  insane  degenerates,  there  being  no  longer 
law  to  stop  them  or  prison  to  hold  them.     In  this  way 
alter  tne  lan  oi  tne  Dastille,  duiing  ilie  French  Revolu- 
tion, many  innocent  people  and  indeed  most  of  the  people 
who  really  started  the  Revolution  were  murdered  by  a 
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blood  mad  mob  who  seemed  capable  of  uttering  only 
one  cry— "To  the  guillotine,"  "To  the  guillotine,"  "A 
Royalist"  "A  Royalist."  A  man  had  no  opportunity 
of  proving  whether  or  not  he  was  a  Royalist  so  vengeful 
was  the  mob.  In  this  way  Lafayette  himself  a  leader 
of  the  Revolution  was  nearly  executed  before  he  was 
recognized.  So  a  man  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  semi-insane 
half  starved  mob  whose  only  cry  was  blood.  Diunas 
suggests  that  the  gates  of  Hell  must  have  been  opened  to 
release  some  of  the  hor-ible  and  weird  creatures  that 
appeared  on  the  streets  oi  Paris  and  made  up  these  mobs. 
Horrible,  hairless,  toothless  hags  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
ever  demanding  a  victim,  any  victim,  and  ever  scream- 
in.7,  *to  the  guillotine,"  "to  the  guillotine."  This  is 
the  unhealthy  condition  that  I  am  accused  of  trying  to 
introduce  into  Canada.  Well  hardly  Madam,  even  if 
I  had  no  friends  no  relatives  in  the  country  whom  I  love 
and  respect,  I  would  still  be  interested  in  my  own  life, 
and  before  placing  myself  and  my  life  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  maniacs  I  will  even  submit  to  dictation 
from  the  Social  Service  people. 

And  as  vO  their  campaign  against  gambling,  why 
don't  they  practice  what  they  preach?  I  have  never 
yet  attended  a  church  Fair,  Garden  Party  or  Picnic, 
where  I  was  not  persecuted  by  ladies,  young  ladies,  pretty 
ladies  generally,  who  were  promoting  all  kinds  of  lotter- 
ies, grab  bags,  and  gambling  devices  and  who  would  not 
rob  you  as  coolly  as  Jesse  James  ever  robbed  a  bank. 
But  I  have  referred  to  this  elsewhere  and  I  consider 
that  now  like  the  little  boy  at  school,  "I  have  spoken 
my  piece,"  yet  if  you  are  interested  further  just  turn 
to  the  last  rhyme  in  this  book  and  you  will  find  my  at- 
titude expressed  in  ragtime,  in  jazz,  and  my  dear  lady, 
you  may  set  it  to  any  music  you  desire. 
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There  is  just  one  other  feller  I  want  to  have  a  slam 
at,  then  I  am  will  in  to  roll  down  mv  sleeves,  put  on  my 
hat  and  coat  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  referee.  Where 
is  the  man  responsible  for  the  rules  of  etiquette,  table 
etiquette  particular,  throw  him  out  until  I  chaw  him  up. 
Where  is  the  man  who  says  that  when  my  soup  is  hot, 
and  who  ever  saw  soup  that  wrs  not  hot?  I  must  assume 
a  false  air  of  resiffnalion,  of  com.parative  happiness,  and 
pour  this  liquid  fire  spoon  after  spoon  into  my  tortured 
body,  I  must  not  blow  on  it  with  my  breath  to  reduce 
the  temperature  or  even  utter  an  ah.  oh,  ah,  oh,  after 
each  spoonful  by  way  of  protest.  Where  is  the  man  who 
says  that  when  my  coffee  arrives  bileimr  hot  I  must  not 
even  sip  it  with  the  spoon,  that  I  must  drink  it  direct 
like  from  the  cup.  see  how  inconsistent  this  feller  is. 
The  soup  is  hot  lif,uid.  ^o  is  the  coffee,  so  if  I  may  have  a 
spoon  ana  take  the  torture  sort  a  .gradual  when  dr^  king 
the  soup,  why  can't  I  do  the  same  with  the  coffee?  funny, 
ain't  it?  And  I  can  sho^v  you  where  this  man  kind  of 
crosses  his  own  tracks  another  time.  Well  one  New 
Years  night  in  New  York  I  was  in  a  pretty  swell  joint, 
dinner  cost  mor'en  a  hundred  dollars  for  four  of  us, 
there  was  me  and  Karl  Kinp'^ley  and  two  young  ladies 
of  the  chorus  named  I'abe  and  Bimny.  You  must 
remember  thi<  I^abe  it  \vas  her  got  famous;  singing  that 
great  song  "You  broUc  ir\-  heart  to  oass  the  time  away." 
This  Babe  was  mv  fancv  and  it  was  noi  long  before  she 

hsd  me  sinSfin-J  the  ^^onc  hsrt:   ^.i    tipr    .'^nl''.'  wVipn   T  ciiric? 

it  I  changed  the  ^I^  to  ATe  and  left  the  Heart  out  of  it" 
But  about  this  etiquette  feller,  well  at  that  dinn*^r  first 
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thing  they  brings  us  was  a  cocktail,  then  comes  Soup, 
but  would  3'ou  believe  it  there  was  no  spoon  in  sight, 
I  was  some  puzzled,  because  being  well  brought  up  I 
knew  that  you  must  eat  soup  v,ith  a  spoon,  but  I  keep 
my  eye  on  a  feller  at  the  next  table  who  had  on  a  white 
vest  and  would  you  believe  it  I  was  horrified  to  see  him 
lift  that  little  bowl  of  soup  right  up  to  his  head  and  drink 
it  same  as  beer,  and  by  and  by  I  gets  wise  that  everybody 
is  doing  the.  same  as  him,  there  v.  as  two  little  handles  on 
this  bowl  ad  everybody  was  drinking  the  soup  samie  as 
beer.  >>•  a  spoon  or  nothing,  here  was  where  the 
eticiuctte  guy  was  contradicting  himself  again,  of  course 
I  adriit  though  soup  u  was,  this  stuff  was  not  called  soup 
it  wc.s  called  Clam  Boullion.  So  remember  folks  if  you 
are  ever  spending  a  hundred  dollars  for  your  supper  and 
get  Clam  Boullion  don't  go  Icx^king  round  for  no  spoon. 
There  is  another  one  I  will  put  wise  to:  Consomme, 
remember  that  Consomme,  but  if  you  are  ever  asking 
for  more  of  the  stuiY.  don't  ca!l  it  Consomme  its  right 
name  i<  Con-so-may.  and  remember  you  drinks  it  same 
as  beer. 

Maybe  you  don't  think  no  supper  could  cost  a 
hundred  dollars.  Yes  it  did,  I  was  only  in  the  Boy 
Scout  class  then  and  vsas  too  tender  to  protect  myself. 
Would  not  for  the  world  look  cheap  with  this  Babe  party 
looking  on,  result  was  1  was  imposed  on  by  the  colored 
race.  It  v  as  in  the  Vvinc  market  that  we  got  cleaned  up 
that  niglil.  ^"ou  knov>  when  you  order  wine  in  those 
swell  joints,  i*  conges  in  a  little  silver  1>ucket  all  surrounded 
b\'  ice.  colored  waiter  alwavs  opens  the  wine  for  you. 
first  he  wraps  the  bottle  all  up  in  a  clean  white  napkin. 

cr»'c    ^-/Mi    /-at-i't    c^sf    if   ^i     \z    n     full    Kr^tflp      tVion    V\o    rv-inrc    nut 
"-'"    ." -' ' *"     *"*      r - 

three  or  four  (glasses,  tiny  little  glasses.    Maybe  of  course 
a  little  of  the  wine  gets  spilled  when  he  opens  the  bottle, 
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but  you  can't  verv  well  tell  as  lonp;  as  he  keeps  it  hid  in 
the  napkin.  Well  after  he  serves  vour  partv  with  one 
little  glass  each  he  puts  the  bottle  napkin  and'all  back  in 
the  little  silver  bucket.  I  am  suspecLintr  of  course  that 
the  bottle  is  still  more  than  half  full  but  I  am  not  ignorant 
enough  to  look  because  Babe  or  Bunny  might  think  I 
am  a  cheap  sport.  Pretty  soon  along  comes  that  colored 
man.  niurmers  empty  Sah  and  disappears  with  bucket, 
bottle,  napkin  and  all,  he  goes  in  back  somewhere  and 
after  he  and  his  friends  have  finished  drinking  vour  wine 
he  comes  back  and  stands  long  side  of  your  table  grinning 
in  a  suggestive  way.  Lord  forgive  me  for  being  so  evil 
minded  but  sometimes  I  think  Babe  and  Bunny  are 
working  in  with  the  house,  'cause  before  long  one  of  them 
dames  says  "Oh  I  am  thirsty."  that  is  the  cue  for  the 
colored  demon,  he  grins  at  your  distress,  murmers  wine 
sah,  and  soon  reappears  with  another  bottle  which  he 
hides  in  the  white  napkin  as  before.  This  wine  is  costing 
four-fifty  a  bottle,  and  seeing  I  am  going  to  be  robbed 
anyway,  I  gets  desperate,  keeps  ordering  and  trving  to 
get  drunk  and  drown  my  sorrer.  That's  how  vou  spend 
the  hundred  for  one  supper  and  I  blames  it  all  on  this 
etiquette  feller,  maybe  he  is  working  with  the  house  too, 
maybe  the  whole  world  is  agin  me.  See.  I  don't  dare  look 
in  that  there  bottle  because  it  wouldn't  be  perlite.  The 
colored  person  see's  that  he  has  this  toe  hold  on  me.  see's 
he  can  rob  me,  and  rob  me  he  does.  An  as  I  savs.  I  lavs 
it  to  the  etiquette  feller.  I  lays  it  to  this  man  who  says 
that  when  I  a,n  seated  at  a  dining  table  which  is  bending, 
bursting  and  creaking  with  choice  foods,  I  must  sit  soberly 
with  my  hands  on  m.y  knees  gazing  sadly  at  the  opposite 
wall=  That  I  must  not  even  rp=it  mv  pIK'-iM-c  rtt--.  *l-.o  *':K1.- 
to  support  my  famished  body.  Whv  should  this  man 
dictate  to  me?    Why  can't  I  begin  to  grab  at  the  food 
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like  the  impulse  ur^es  me  to.     Wlu)  is  llils  mysterious 
invisible   dictator    v.lio  declares   that    I    mu-t  suffer   in 
silence  until  some  slov  waiter  hnivA-^  in  the  iirst  course, 
usually  a  plate  or  bowl  of  thin  soup,  with  no  little  handles 
on  the  sides.     Even  t'nis  niea,i;re  nourishment  I  am  not 
allowed  to  raise  to  my  mouth  or  to  greet  with  a  grateful 
Ah,  I  must  sip  it  slowh,-  and  gracefully  with  a  spoon, 
laboring  all  the  tinie  to  convey  the  impression  that  I 
am   not  hungry.     If  under  these  most   trying  circum- 
stances my  spoon  accidently  drops  to  the  iloor,  1  must 
not  pick  up  the  spoon  myself  or  make  any  effort  to  re- 
cover it,  in  fact  I  must  iimore  this  great  disaster  altogether, 
rying  to  deceive  m\  fellow  diners  by  assuming  an  air  of 
unconcern.     For  houis  and  hours  1  am  left  in  this  pitiful 
plight  until  my  distress  is  discovered  b\'  the  slow  waiter, 
then  only  n-ay  I  refer  to  my  misfortune.     Waiter,  a  spoon 
please.  I  nmst  say  in  a  careless  nanner.     If  after  receiving 
the  second  spoon  I  still  have  the  strength  to  lift  it  I  may 
resume  my  attack  on  the  soup,  but  must  exhibit  no  haste 
to  overtake  the  other'^.  v  ho  by  thi^  tim.e  have  finished  the 
first   course   and   have   resumed   their    former   position, 
hands  on  knees,  face    ^taring    at  the  opposite  walls.     I 
glances  up  at  them  however  and  feels  like  giving  them  the 
Ha,  Ha.   Theres  them  hungry  as  hell  and  not  a  damn  thing 
to  eat,  and  heres  me  eating  good  soup  and  enjoying  it. 
enjoying  it.     1   feels  like  giving  them  the  dirty  laugh, 
but  I  knows  it  would  nU  be  good  manners. 

By  and  b\-  the  second  course  arrives  and  here  is  w^here 
real  con.plications  ';et  in.  The  v.aiter  brings  you  five 
or  SIX  knives  and  forks,  one  large  plate,  and  a  whole 
fleet  of  little  plates  or  sort'a  saucers.    There  ain't  a  damn 

.1     •  4    -  _  .*       ^  ,.     j^  1 1- *  rr    — l^*-^    'U,.*'     ^^^V*     •%/"    4-l-»<-*    lif  +  lo    x^r■\OC:    IC 

Liiili^    LU   Ceil    oil    LliL"    iJi^j    i>itilC    tji-it   C«.*C;i    yJt    tii'-    iiw-^iv    •.^*;i-_.- 

full  of  all  sorts  of  m.eat,  stuffin,  spud-,  turnips  and  oh, 
every tning.     My  style  i"^  to  get  it  all  on  one  plate,  mix 
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it  all  up  like  a  Mulligan  and  enjoy  myself,  and  at  first 
glance  i  can't  see  no  reason  for  all  them  little  saucers, 
but  I'm  cjuick  to  catch  on  even  thou,<^h  I  never  had  no 
schoolinf^  beyond  readin^,^  writing,  and  its  not  very  long 
before  I  has  it  figured  out.  The  reason  they  bring  the 
stuff  on  those  little  saucers  is  so  if  you  don't  like  one  kind 
of  grub  you  don't  need  to  touch  it.  No,  no  more'en  if 
It  was  pizen,  and  I  do  suppose  if  it  was  mixed  Mulligan 
style  some  stuff  you  didn't  like  would  be  spoiling  what 
you  did  like.  I  gives  the  etiquette  feller  credit  for  that 
rule.  Now  for  me  I  has  a  notion  agin  turnips,  all  kinds 
of  turnips,  biled  baked,  stewed  or  mashed.  I  hates  the 
look  of  them,  smell  of  them,  taste  of  them.  I  hates  them, 
because  I  once  lived  on  them  raw  for  four  days.  I  hates 
them  because  I  fmds  them  full  of  sticks,  stones,  strings, 
fibres,  roots,  and  I  figgers  turnips  was  only  meant  for 
cattle.  And  honest  if  they  were  mixed  with  Angel  cake 
I  couldn't  eat  the  Angel  cake.  But  they  seems  to  folly 
me  everywhere  I  go  and  of  course  they  are  here  at  this 
big  dinner  I  am  telling  of.  Well  we  sits  there  a  minute 
and  wise  enough  I  don't  touch  a  damn  thing  'til  I  see's 
what  the  rest  does.  Near  opposite  me  at  the  table  is  a 
pretty  little  woman  with  sweet  blue  eyes  and  soft  'lasses 
candy  hair.  I  picks  her  right  away  for  a  thoroughbred, 
cause  she  is  showing  no  signs  of  nervousness  like  the  rest 
of  us,  only  thing  yaller  about  that  little  woman  was  her 
hair.  I  don't  like  taking  orders  from  no  etiquette  fellers 
but  right  away  I'm  willin  to  do  anything  this  little  Queen 
does,  even  to  eating  turnips.  So  I'm  watching  her  sly 
and  humble  like,  what  do  'ya  think  is  the  first  thing  she 
does.  Picks  up  a  spoon  that  is  lying  round  careless  like 
and  shovels  oft  just  two  spoons  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
one  spoon  of  gravey.  Picks  up  one  of  them  six  forks  and 
spears  some  broiled  chicken,  then  takes  a  few  spoons  of 
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vegetables,  all  this  she  puts  on  her  bit;  plate.  She  never 
lifts  them  small  dishes  off  the  table,  mind  you,  and  yet 
she  doesn't  spill  a  drop  of  grave\  or  a  ,u;rain  of  vegetables 
on  the  white  table  cloth.  I'm  coniiny  fa  t  behind  her  a 
good  second  and  trotting  mo;  t  as  clean  as  she  is.  fellow 
opposite  me  broke  bad  co.iiing  into  the  home  stretch 
and  spillfd  half  a  spoon  of  gravey  on  the  table  cover. 
I  looks  at  him  disgusted  like,  most  of  the  field  is  trailing, 
little  lady  gets  first  money  and  I  gets  the  place.  You 
know  folks  down  home  ahvays  said  I  had  intelligence 
and  a  fair  burst  of  speed  I  if  only  had  a  chance  to  start, 
and  I  tell  'ya  they  don't  need  to  be  none  ashamed  of  me 
finishing  second  to  that  little  thoroughbred.  But  I  has 
more  to  learn  and  I  notice  in  the  next  heat  that  my  lady 
never  louche.^  one  of  them  six  knives  that  is  lying  on  that 
table.  h:he  is  using  that  same  fork  to  carry  the  food  to 
her  sweet  little  ir.ouih.  and  you  bet  I  don't  touch  them 
there  knives  either.  xNo.  no  more'en  if  they  were  pizen. 
By  and  by  the  lady  catclu^s  n^e  watching  her,  I  guess  she 
knov»s  I'm  not  entered  for  first  money  and  would  be 
willin  10  rot  behind  her  and  take  her  dust  all  the  rest 
of  my  life.  She  smiled  at  me  sweet  and  cncouragin, 
God  bless  her. 

A;nt  it  strange  how  wimmins  sm'les  will  get  you 
dreaming.  Wonder  what  she  thinks  of  me?  S'pose 
she  knows  I'm  a  rough  neck?  Oh  she's  smiling  but  she's 
only  making  fun  of  me?  Reckon  she  wouldn't  let  me 
shine  her  shoes?  Wonder  if  she  likes  monev?  I'll  get 
her  the  stuff.  I'll  get  her  all  the  money  in  the  world  and 
dump  it  in  her  lap.  I'll  ma;:e  peace  with  the  etiquette 
feller.     I'll  eat  turnips.     Well.   I  got  to  dreaming  like 

soon  I  breaks  bad.  I  yells  out.  "Waiter  gim'm.e  some 
salt,"   I  yells  rough  Hke  that.     "Waiter  gim'me  some 
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salt,"  then  I  c^lances  again  at  the  face  before  me  and  you 
bet  I  was  ashamed.  But  thercs  no  help  for  it  onl>-  of 
course  I  pulls  myself  back  in  step  with  her.  Little  later 
coming  into  the  stretch  again  after  I  bad  steadied  down 
I  discovers  all  kinds  of  salt,  there  was  a  tiny  little  dish 
of  it  right  at  my  elbow,  and  would  you  believe  there  v,  as 
one  little  dish  of  salt  'long  side  everyone  at  that  'able. 
That  was  an  awful  stupid  break  I  made  and  it  near  broke 
my  heart.  I  don't  know  how  many  passed  m.e  but  I 
don't  figger  I  finished  in  the  m.oney  that  heat.  I  suppose 
m;aybe  you  think  that  lady  with  the  pretty  hair  gave  me 
the  razz  for  the  break  I  made.  No  siree,  she  smiles  at  me 
even  prettier  when  she  see's  me  come  trailing  in  so  dis- 
couraged. Guess  she  could  see  I  was  game?  Guess  she 
knew  I  was  toing?  and  near  all  good  \\immin  is  for  a 
mian  when  he  is  tr\ing.  This  one  gives  me  a  chance  to 
recover  after  the  desert  was  served.  You  kno:  in  this 
dark  age  when  the  law  is  agin  liker,  tobacco,  chewing  guia 
and  everything,  you  can't  have  any  hootch  on  the  table, 
or  in  public  places.  But  this  dinner  was  in  a  private 
hom.e  and  they  had  some  beer  and  light  wine  after  dessert. 
I  don't  take  much  stock  in  this  light  stuff,  m.y  natural 
choice  is  scotch  whiskey  and  St.  Peirre  Rum.  either  hot. 
cold  or  medium,  but  I  was  drinking  some  beer  to  be 
polite,  the  others  was  talking  and  telling  stone-,  and 
finally  the  lady  gives  me  a  chance  to  recover  as  I  said 
before.  She  glances  at  me  pretty  agin  and  for  the  first 
time  address  me  direct.  "Mr.  Eraser  she  says  you  look 
so  sad  and  serious,  won't  you  favour  us  with  a  toast." 
Quick  like  Napoleon,  I  see's  my  chance  and  grabs  it. 
You  see  I  has  a  fancy  for  rhymes  and  I  can  still  assume 
a  kiiKi  uf  utep  not  unpleasant  voice  like  an  actor.  Of 
course  I  don't  claim  this  voice  is  natural,  I  had  to  learn 
to  talk  that  way  when  I  was  shouting  for  Raymond  the 
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Handcuff  KiriK  with  Leo  Brothers  one  rinj?  circus.  You 
know  the  tone  I  n:ean.  "Here  he  stands  good  people, 
here  he  stands.  Meet  Raymond.  Meet  Kaymond, 
Raymond  the  Handcuff  Kin^^  Raxmond  the  Wrestler, 
Ex  Champion  of  the  American  Navy.  He  challenges 
anyone  to-nij;ht  in  this  fair  city,  anyone  in  this  State, 
anyone  in  these  United  States.  Stay  with  him  one  minute 
I  pay  you  one  good  dollar,  stay  with  him  five  minutes 
I  .i;.»y  you  hve  good  dollars,  etc.,  etc.  You  know  the  way 
the  circus  men  shout.  Of  course  I  was  not  mentionins? 
no  circuses,  not  to  that  little  blonde  darling.  P'act  is  I 
was  kind  of  hoping  she  would  think  I  picked  up  the  voice 
at  some  school  of  expression  or  elocution.  Oh.  I'lri  for 
giving  myself  every  chance,  you  bet.  As  I  say  I  have  a 
fancy  for  rhyme  or  poetry,  but  believe  me  I  am  not  trying 
to  inipress  that  little  Queen  with  any  of  my  own  rough 
neck  stuff.  No,  I  reach  up  for  something  classical, 
something  from  the  old  world. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  Utile  toast  of  Lord  Byrons 
to  Tom  Moore,  written  on  the  occasion  when  Bryon  was 
leaving  England  forever.  Well  by  this  time  it  was  plain 
to  me  that  m\-  dream  would  soon  be  over,  that  I  would 
probably  never  see  this  sweet  little  creature  again  and  I 
thought  Byron's  toast  appropriate  for  the  occassion. 
So  when  she  says,  "Mr.  Fraser  you  seem  so  sad  and  serious, 
wont  you  favour  us  with  a  toast"  I  rose  with  a  glass  in 
my  hand,  a  heart  in  my  voice,  and  a  soul  'n  my  eyes, 
and  in  my  best  circus  acci^nts  strong  and  deep  I  led  for 
her  heart,  but  believe  me  I  was  not  talking  to  no  Tom 
Moore.     My  boat  is  on  the  shore,  I  began  in  my  deep 
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My  boat  is  on  the  shore 
And  my  barque  is  on  the  sea, 
But  before  I  go  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 

Here's  a  sigh  for  those  who  love  me 
And  a  smile  for  those  who  hate, 
And  whatever  skies  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  any  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  still  will  bear  me  on. 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 
It  has  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  the  last  drop  in  the  well 
As  I  gasped  upon  the  brink. 
E'er  my  fainting  spirit  fell 
'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water  as  this  wine, 
The  libation  I  would  pour 
Would  be  peace  to  thee  and  thine. 
And  a  health  to  thee  Tom  Moore. 

— Byron. 

Well  after  I  got  through  she  clapped  her  little  hands 
in  glee  and  said  oh  that  is  wonderful.  That  led  to  a  kind 
of  talk  on  literature  and  I  was  running  strong  until  a 
serious  looking  old  feller  near  the  end  of  the  table  trys  to 
pass  me.  He  was  editor  of  a  magadne  or  newspaper  or 
sornetnin?  snri  vou  Wrirsw  T  Hpvp  rsri  nsf  ifw  tVsfKia  f»Htf/^ro 

because  they  return  most  all  the  stories  and  rhymes  I 
send  them.    But  being  an  editor  he  tried  to  pass  us  all, 
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as  in  a  di'^cu^sioirof  this. kind  Trucss  he  felt  that  he  was 
at  la^t  I'nterecl  in  his  own  class,  but  I  have  some  ideas 
ni\  self  on  this  point  and  I  trotted  gayly  with  him  to  the 
post  not  the  least  bit  scared.  I  am  claiming  that  most 
of  the  poems  published  in  modern  ii^airazines  are  the 
bunk,  that  they  are  all  ether,  that  they  express  no  intell- 
igent idea,  that  they  are  not  telling  you  anything,  and 
are  mostly  written  by  young  ladies  in  college  whose  father 
or  uncle  is  a  friend  of  the  editor.  After  this  daring 
attack  I  looks  at  my  little  lady  to  see  if  she  is  for  me  or 
agin  me.  but  I  never  can  understand  wimmin;  Oh  Mr. 
Eraser  she  says,  "You  are  so  funny."  I  don't  know  just 
how  to  take  that,  when  a  pretty  woman  tells  you  you  are 
funny  even  though  she  is  laughing  and  smiling  nice,  its  a 
no  gcxxi  sign.  But  I  was  after  saying  my  fare  thee  well 
Desdamona,  and  had  nothing  else  to  lose,  so  I  bristles 
up  the  hairs  on  my  neck  and  growls  some  more  at  this 
editor  feller.  He  claims  modern  poems  are  really  classical 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  understood  by  the  uneducated. 
I  knows  he  means  me  and  I  asks  him  for  a  sample  of  a 
classical  one.  He  rises  grandly  and  proceeds  to  quote 
some  lines  of  the  late  Marjorie  Pickthal.  The  name  of 
this  piece  is  latin  to  me,  something  like  Thracce,  or  I  don't 
know,  anyway  something  that  expresses  nothing  in 
English.  All  I  can  grasp  is  that  the  author  refers  vaguely 
to  flowers,  butterflies,  moths  and  breezes  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  after  he  gets  through  that  my  little  lady  friend  is 
puzzled  to.  Won't  you  kindly  explain  the  meaning  of 
those  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  uneducated?  I  asks 
sarcastic  like.  Then  he  breaks  bad,  then  he  pulls  his 
prize  bone,  then  I  trots  by  him  gayly  and  throws  mud  in 
his  face.  The  inferpncp.  thf  iHpn  nf  fV<r>  TVTr>Tv>.  cir  ic  n 
very  beautiful  one  says  this  editor  feller,  it  suggests 
that   the   buttercup    once    assumed    the    soul    of    the 
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daisy  and  hid  amid  the  petals'of  the  rose.  A  wonderful 
idea  sir  by  Canadas  best  loved  Poetess,  Canadas  sweetest 
dreamer.  1  et  us  drink  to  the'memory  of  Miss  Pickthal. 
By  this  time  I  figures  the  old  boy  is  a  bit  weak  between 
the  ears  and  I  had  the  race  well  in  hand  anyway.  I  drink 
to  her  gladly  I  replied,  she  was  sure  some  dreamer,  the 
buttercup  assumed  the  soul,  you  wins  Professor  I  guess 
that  is  too  deep  for  me.  There  was  more  discussion  after 
that  and  I  admit  that  the  old  editor  kept  his  head  better 
than  I  did,  I  am  inclined  to  get  sarcastic  when  I  talk, 
particularly  when  I  thinks  that  I  am  right  or  that  some 
other  fellow  is  trying  to  peddle  moon-shine.  And  of 
course  it  is  bad  manners  to  get  excited  or  sarcastic  just 
the  same  as  it  is  bad  manners  to  yell  for  the  salt. 

The  blonde  lady  faded  from  my  sight  like  a  glorious 
sunset  and  my  ambition  to  become  civilized  faded  with 
her.  What  does  it  matter  if  I  use  one  knife  when  there 
are  six  handy?  What  does  it  matter  if  I  stretch  out  my 
cave  man  claw  and  grab  them  vittals,  there  is  no  longer 
any  blue  eyes  or  blonde  head  to  nod  approvingly  or  to 
smile  encouragement.  May  I  not  go  up  to  the  Chinese 
restaurant  and  as  long  as  the  meal  ticket  holds  out,  trot 
as  I  please.  Or  lacking  the  meal  ticket  must  I  not  go 
back  to  the  Jungles,  lacking  the  meal  ticket  will  I  not 
be  found  crouched  by  some  camp  fire  at  some  lonely 
junction  point  waiting  for  my  freight,  train  eating  my 
Mulligan  and  enjoying  myself,  enjoying  myself.  Where 
is  this  man?  where  is  this  etiquette  feller?  this  mysterious 
dictator,  he  does  not  belong  in  the  jungle,  and  I  trot  as 
I  please.  Unless  perhaps  some  lonely  night  gazing  at 
the  fire  I  see  two  blue  eyes  and  a  dear  little  blonde  head, 
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GREATNESS?  THERE  IS  NO  HUMAN 
GREATNESS 


Without  trying  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  workers, 
of  people  who  were  apparently  responsible  for  great 
results.  I  cannot  see  that  there  are  in  the  world  or  ever 
was  in  the  world  any  great  men  or  women,  I  contend  that 
these  so-called  great  people  are  only  Ciods  agents  or 
mediums,  that  (iod  uses  them,  that  he  endows  them  with 
gifts  for  the  good  of  the  world  in  general.  If  walking 
through  the  woods  we  discover  a  clear,  cool,  sparkling 
spring  of  pure  fresh  water,  we  speak  of  that  as  a  lovely, 
as  a  great  spring,  but  we  do  not  mean  that  the  muddy 
hole  in  the  ground  that  contains  the  water  is  really  great. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  man  has  genius,  has  talent  in  a 
certain  direction  we  should  not  glorify  him,  he  is  only  the 
hole  in  the  ground  the  container  of  these  gifts,  we  should 
not  say  admiringly  or  enviouslv.  there  goes  John  Jones 
the  great  inventor,  the  great  musician,  Lhc  great  poet. 
There  is  nothing  great  about  the  man,  he  is  only  the 
temporary  custodian  of  a  great  gift,  he  did  not  discover 
this  gift  in  his  cellar  or  grow  it  in  his  garden,  it  was  given 
to  him  by  a  kind  and  loving  God  and  as  sure  as  his  name  is 
John  Jones  if  he  neglects  or  abuses  that  gift  it  will  be  taken 
away  from  him.  He  must  work,  nurse,  develop  and  take 
care  of  his  gift  as  a  mother  takes  care  of  her  baby,  and  if 
he  does  this  honestly  it  will  not  be  work  at  all,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is  his  reward,  his  pay  for  taking 
care  of  the  gift,  just  as  a  mothers  joy  and  becoming  pride 
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no  harm  in  feeling  proud  that  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
gift  or  in  accepting  reasonable  applause  or  pay  for  dis- 
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tribulint;  his  ^ift,  hut  never  lei  him  think  that  it  is  his 
to  do  as  he  Ukes  with,  he  must  he  careful  not  to  abuse  it. 
There  nc  ver  was  a  really  ^reat  orator  who  was  a  ^reat  liar, 
as  socMi  as  he  ceases  to  he  sincere  so  soon  does  he  cease  to 
be  convincing,  he  develops  hesitation,  halting  expression, 
a  restless  roving  r.ndecided  glance  and  a  keen  obse''ver 
can  see  by  the  look  on  his  face  that  he  is  lying.  A  flow 
of  language  he  may  have  but  a  flow  of  language  is  not 
necessar'y    oratory. 

Let  is  examine  one  of  what  are  considered  the  more 
humble  talents,  although  I  do  not  admit  that  a  good 
mechanic  is  not  eveiy  bit  as  worthy  as  a  good  orator  or 
musician,  but  let  us  take  a  wood  carver,  cabinet  maker 
or  machinist,  a  talented  mechanic.  We  find  that  he  will 
turn  out  the  most  ingenious,  attractive  and  useful  articles, 
he  appears  to  have  an  uncanny  talent  for  doing  every- 
thing neatly  and  nicely  and  as  long  as  he  takes  an  interest 
in  his  work  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  him.  But  let  him  try 
too  hard  to  commercialize  it,  let  him  go  into  a  factory 
doing  piece  work,  lose  interest  in  his  talent  and  work 
only  for  the  money  he  can  make,  and  as  sure  as  his  name 
is  Bill  Smith  his  talent  will  be  taken  away  from  him. 
He  will  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  he  is  a  botch, 
an  untidy  workman,  his  former  talent  will  be  gone  forever. 
Neglect  of  a  talent  produces  the  same  result,  if  your 
little  boy  exhibits  an  aptness  for  music  or  drawing,  en- 
courage him,  but  do  not  work  him  too  hard,  however  be 
sure  and  agree  with  him  that  an  artist  or  musician  is 
the  finest  person  in  the  world;  he  thinks  so  anyway. 
If  he  has  talent  in  that  direction,  and  if  he  has  real  talent, 
genius,  I  tell  you  you  cannot  stop  him,  put  him  out  in  the 
desert  alone  and  he  v.ili  sing  or  draw  pictures  in  the  sand. 
But,  a  lady  said  to  me,  my  little  boy  wants  to  be  a  train 
robber,  Is  that  talent?    Well  I  answered  it  may  be  one 
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kind  of  talent  striving  for  expression,  your  little  boy  is 
probably  a  daring  spirit,  and  while  train  robbing  is  noi 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  much  as  train  robbing  is  injustice, 
your  boy  would  probably  make  a  successful  sea  captain 
or  explorer.  It  is  probable  that  we  all  have  talent  in 
some  direction  if  we  take  an  interest  and  try  to  discover 
it. 

Discover  first  of  all  what  you  like  to  do,  what  is  a 
pleasure  to  you,  what  you  would  be  willing  to  do  without 
pay  or  applause,  then  stick  to  your  work  in  an  unselfish 
way  against  all  opposition.  The  most  common  mistake 
a  person  will  make  if  he  is  trying  to  be  for  instance,  an 
artist  or  inventor,  is  to  expect  applause  and  encourage- 
ment from  others  who  have  qualified  in  these  directions. 
Always  remember  frier H  that  the  other  party  is  interested 
in  him.self  more  than  m  you,  he  probably  worked  up 
alone  and  expects  you  to  do  the  same,  and  in  justice  to 
him  it  must  be  admitted  that  your  great  success  would 
be  his  great  failure,  he  cannot  excell  if  you  do.  He  takes 
pride  in  his  work,  w^ants  to  be  the  best,  naturally,  and  is 
suspicious  of  competition,  he  is  trying  to  advance  him- 
self not  you,  so  don't  be  discouraged  if  he  fails  to  enthuse 
ever  your  career.  But  stick  to  your  work  and  if  you 
have  talent  and  don't  abuse  it,  it  will  surely  find  expression, 
demand  and  force  reco^  .ition. 

Now  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  my  reasoning  is 
inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  I  claim  that  really  talented 
persons  work  unselfishly  and  if  the  successful  man  refereu 
to  was  really  unselfish  he  would  be  glad  to  help  and 
applaud  the  beginner  who  appealed  to  him  for  ent;ourage- 
m.ent.  Wei!  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Arould  be 
genius  who  seeks  the  support  has  not  yet  proved  his 
talent,  it  is  not  developed  and  perhaps  not  so  readily 
recognized,  if  he  had  as  it  were  arrived  and  if  his  genius 
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were  really  evident  he  would  not  need  to  appeal  to  any- 
one. And  again  remember  that  there  is  nothing  more 
injurious  to  a  beginner  than  too  much  praise,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  satisfy  and  a  satisfied  man  or  woman  never 
yet  accomplished  much. 

Examine  your  conscience  now  and  again  to  see  if 
you  are  working  honestly  and  unselfishly,  if  you  can  say, 
"I  told  those  men  to-day  this  or  that  because  I  know  it 
is  the  truth,  not  because  I  wanted  to  please  them  or  to 
displease  them,  iiot  because  I  love  them  or  not  because 
I  hate  them,  but  because  1  was  right  and  know  that  I 
was  right.  They  all  said  I  was  crazy,  they  all  said  that  I 
was  a  fool."  I  say  if  way  down  deep  in  your  heart,  after 
studying  and  honestly  enquiring  into  the  subject,  you 
believe  that  you  are  right,  then  I  say  you  probably  are 
right.    Wrong  has  not  the  same  courage  to  persist. 

After  all  right,  justice,  is  not  such  a  vague,  elusive 
quality  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
one  of  us  if  we  accept  it.  Gallileo  the  great  astromomer 
who  discovered  that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun 
was  condemmed  as  a  heretic  for  his  belief,  he  was  forced 
to  retract  his  statement  on  his  knees.  In  retracting  it 
Gallileo  was  not  honest  with  himself,  he  lacked  courage. 
Yet  after  retracting  the  so-called  heresy  and  arising  from 
his  knees  he  knew  that  he  had  be''  right  and  was  heard 
to  again  murmer  "nevertheless  '■    .  >ves." 

The  reader  may  recall  seeing  a  gicat  picture,  probably 
not  the  original  but  a  lithographed  reproduction.  This 
painting  was  of  a  little  child  clad  only  in  his  night  robes 
and  playing  at  a  piano  in  the  semi  darkness,  the  picture 
is  quite  common  and  the  child  represented  is  Beethoven, 
who  was  afterwards  the  great  musician.  The  artists 
suggestion  of  course  is  that  this  little  boy  used  to  leave 
his  bed  at  night  and  would  often  be  discovered  at  the 
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piano  by  his  parents  or  guardians.  Here  indeed  was 
talent  striving  for  expression.  It  may  be  that  the  young 
Beethoven  was  encouraged?  It  may  be  that  he  was  not? 
I  have  no  information  on  this  point,  but  poor  Gallileo 
was  discouraged,  persecuted  and  called  a  heathen,  yet  it  is 
proven  and  admitted  to-day  that  he  was  right.  So  one  must 
not  expect  encouragement  or  applause  until  he  has  proven 
himself,  established  his  reputation. 

Previous  to  nearly  all  great  discoveries,  great  works, 
men  had  no  confidence  in  the  authors  of  these  works. 
Hudson,  Newton,  Bell,  Marconi,  Edison,  all  got  very 
little  encouragement  or  support  in  their  early  efforts. 
If  a  man  has  an  original  idea  to-day  he  is  very  likely  to 
be  called  a  radical,  probably  in  the  same  way  as  Gallileo 
was  called  a  heretic.  There  is  nothing  personal  meant 
by  this  comparison,  and  I  realize  that  to-day  a  person 
who  tries  to  wriie  verse  or  rhyme  is  considered  crazy, 
and  indeed  I  believe  there  is  some  excuse  for  this  idea  in 
most  cases.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  would  rather  be  a 
crazy  man,  who  was  honest,  who  was  sincere,  who  really 
thought  he  was  right,  than  one  of  the  recognized  wise 
men  of  to-day  who  are  constantly  leaping  from  one  side 
of  the  fence  to  the  other,  who  are  changeable  as  the  wind 
and  who  only  perform  this  gymnastic  stunt  to  gather 
the  money  applause  and  so  called  success  that  may  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  fence.  And  if  there  was  any- 
thing personal  meant  by  the  comparison,  if  I  were  intro- 
ducing myself  as  a  modern  Gallileo  I  think  that  the  very 
nature  of  this  article  should  exonerate  me  of  vanity  or 
immodesty. 

I  would  still  be,  I  personally  would  still  be  only  the 
hole  in  the  ground,  the  muddy  hole  that  contained,  the 
pure  water.  And  peoples  applause  is  treacherous  at  best, 
the  same  lady  who  attacked  me  recently  and  said  that  I 
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was  a  Bolshevist,  on  a  former  occassion  spoke  very  kindly 
of  my  little  rhyme,  Conscript  Brown,  As  long  as  1  would 
write  according  to  her  views  I  would  have  her  applause 
and  support.  But  my  dear  lady  I  am  not  writing  or  try- 
ing to  write  what  you  think,  I  am  writinc:  what  I  think. 
If  I  tried  to  anticipate  your  thoughts,  to  write  only  for 
your  applause,  I  would  be  cheap  indeed.  I  would  not  be 
a  clear  spring.  I  would  be  a  dirty  foul  muddy  spring. 
So,  I  appreciate  your  applause  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
criticism.  For  after  all  what  are  the  rewards?  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  four  natural 
rewards  or  satisfaction.  Rest  when  you  are  weary. 
Food  when  you  are  hungry.  The  love  of  some  good  wom- 
an, and  the  conviction  that  you  are  right.  As  for  the 
others.  Fame,  Riches,  Applause,  Success,  bundle  them  up 
and  remove  them  from  my  sight,  they  cloud  my  vision, 
they  would  attempt  to  bribe  me.  They  are  false  and 
treacherous  and  to  prove  their  t  ^achery.  If  this  very 
night  I  met  on  the  public  platform  a  man  more  elequent 
than  I  (which  would  not  be  hard  to  find)  the  few  humble 
friends  whom  t  now  have  who  favor  me  with  their  ap- 
plause would  at  once  desert  me,  and  overcome  in  the 
debate,  their  applause  would  turn  to  condemnation,  and 
my  poor  foolish  friends  would  have  a  new  hero  until  he  in 
turn  was  replaced  by  another  more  eloquent  then  he. 
So  much  for  fame,  applause,  success.  I  strike  them 
all  dead  with  one  blow.  As  for  riches  the  most  treacher- 
ous of  the  four,  he  would  make  of  me  an  idle,  useless, 
luxury  loving  glutton.  He  would  bring  to  my  feet  a  lot 
of  fawning  reptiles  p)Osing  as  friends  but  exhaling  the 
vemon  of  jealousy  and  envy.  He  would  make  me  neglect 
my  work  myself  and  perhaps  my  God,  he  would  rob  me 
perhaps  of  each  of  the  four  satisfactions  that  I  prize. 
1  would  b^  always  weary  but  never  could  rest  because  the 
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rest  was  not  earned.  I  could  always  eat  but  never  be 
hunp^y  because  I  was  always  eating.  I  might  possibly 
have  the  love  of  some  good  woman  but  would  be  haunted 
bv  the  suspicion  that  she  loved  only  my  money,  and  I 
could  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  was  right 
because  I  would  realize  that  I  was  a  useless  parasite  who 
accomplished  nothing. 

Greatness,  there  is  no  human  greatness. 
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AND   IN  CONCLUSION 


There  now  that  is  off  my  chest, 

Let  my  spirit  be  at  rest; 

All  of  my  complaints  are  laid, 

All  my  arguments  arrayed. 

There  in  language  unrefined, 

I've  exposed  my  humble  mind; 

Honesty  is  all  I  claim. 

To  state  the  truth  my  only  aim. 

And  if  my  language  is  severe, 

Unsuited  to  the  gentle  ear; 

If  perhaps  I  cuss  a  while. 

That  is  just  my  vulgjir  style. 

If  I  met  you  I  might  say, 

How  the  Hell  are  you  to-day; 

And  when  in  Rhyme  yon  are  addressed, 

I  just  sling  it  off  my  chest. 

The  gift  to  me  was  never  given. 

To  wrap  my  words  in  pretty  ribbon; 

So  please  forgive  x^.y  style  uncouth, 

I  had  "no  laming"  in  my  youth. 

I  have  been  called  a  Bolshevik, 

But  the  argument  is  weak; 

I  don't  advocate  disorder, 

Revolution,  mob  rule,  murder. 

Friend,  I'm  neither  Red  or  Czar, 

If  I  were  I'd  be  for  war. 
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But  the  fa  iii<Hi  is  to-day, 

If  a  fellow  dares  to  say, 

Aught  against  the  high-brow  plan. 

He's  a  very  d-'ngerous  man. 

Brains  dry  up  in  skulls  so  thick, 

They  call  me  names,  a  chiklish  trick. 

I  was  not  trained  a  diplomat, 

A   courtier,    aristocrat ; 

And  wont'  be  bluffed  or  scared  or  bought, 

To  make  things  seem,  what  they  are  not. 

I  know  for  instance  war's  a  curse. 

In  all  Gods  world,  theres  nothing  worse; 

So  wave  your  flags  from  morn  to  night, 

You  won't  make  me  believe  it  right. 

I  know  few  christians  here  to-day. 

Are  following  the  Saviours  way; 

He  preached  meekness  far  and  wide, 

They  are  swollen  up  with  pride. 

But  I'll  not  begin  again. 

To  take  up  the  poison  pen; 

Honest  ever,  I'll  agree. 

Its  not  charity  in  me, 

To  parade  the  faults  of  others; 

And  I  don't  claim.  Oh  my  brothers, 

That  I'm  not  a  sinner  too. 

Yes  perhaps,  and  worse  than  you. 

Some  pages  back  you  read  of  me. 

Most  hopeless  drunk  that  crosse:!  the  sea. 

And  in  John  Barleycorn  I  tell, 
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I  drank  myself  so  close  to  Hell, 

That  the  very  demons  came. 

Don't  I  there  declare  my  shame. 

Do  me  justice,  now  admit. 

I    am   not   a   hyprocrite. 

And  I  pra}^  you  in  the  end. 

That  you  w   '  '"orgive  me  friend. 

If  its  vulgar,    vronp    i;ncouth, 

To  declare  the  simi-.       uth. 

Truth  at  least  the  way  I  see, 

But  if  perhaps  you  don't  agree. 

Now  I  feel  my  innings  o'er, 

You  good  people  have  the  floor; 

And  I'd  be  ashamed  to  live, 

If  I  couldn't  take  and  give; 

Take,  ah  yes  friend  with  a  smile. 

So  work  your  hammers  for  a  uhile. 

Will  none  strike  with  me  for  the  right, 

Or  must  I  bear  alone  the  fight? 

Methinks  the  battle  rages  red, 

All  around  my  poor  old  head. 

Reformers  rally  to  the  call. 

Have  I  one  friend  who  if  I  fall, 

Might  send  some  wreath  or  little  token. 

Ugh,  heap  big  chief,  I  have  spoken. 


The  end 


